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INTRODUCTION 





This special issue explores the ‘core executive’ of British government — the Prime 
Minister, the Cabinet and its committees, and all the departments and organizations 
directly involved in coordinating central government policy. Dunleavy and Rhodes 
survey existing institutional debates about the PM and Cabinet, and argue that they 
are suffused by normative considerations which inhibit empirical research. Intro- 
ducing the term ‘core executive’ will help to redirect the study of the British executive, 
most particularly by fostering the development of more diversified methods of study 
and theoretical approaches. The remaining five papers in the special issue demonstrate 
how methodological and theoretical pluralism can generate new insights. 

Three contributions adopt a policy focus. Dunleavy examines the Westland affair 
of 1985-6, showing how contrasting theories of the state provide widely different 
detailed interpretations of the same events and relations. Keliher provides an account 
of the creation in 1982 of the Alvey programme to foster British information 
technology research in a rapidly changing and competitive world market. This 
case study illustrates the limits on core executive influence over a complex, 
technological issue where a coalition of industrial interests, academics and govern- 
ment departments proposed public spending deeply antithetical to the premier’s 
wishes. Wallace and Wallace explore a broad policy area, the conduct of the United 
Kingdom’s foreign relations between 1979 and 1987, demonstrating how the inter- 
national environment constrains and interacts with changes in the core executive 
machinery itself. They demonstrate that the literature on foreign policy analysis 
and international relations can make a substantial contribution to our understanding 
„9f the core executive. 

Two contributions adopt an institutional focus, using different research methods. 
Seldon demonstrates the important contribution that can be made by oral history. 
In a unique account he shows how influential insiders portray the policy roles of 
the Cabinet Office as modest and confined mainly to coordination. Finally, 
Dunleavy, Jones and O'Leary use a quantitative historical perspective to assess 
prime ministerial performances in the Commons since 1868. They identify changes 
in the way PMs answer questions, make speeches or statements, and intervene 
informally in Commons debates. 


The origins of this special issue on Prime Minister, Cabinet and Core Executive lie in the Political 
Studies Association annual conference at the University of Aberdeen in April 1987. We would like 
to thank the several referees for their incisive criticisms and the contributors for revising their papers 
promptly and for their patience in so doing. 


2 PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


As we enter the 1990s, the peacetime centralization of power has probably never 
been greater since the UK became a liberal democracy. At the same time, policy 
effectiveness seems to have declined. Centralization is confounded by fragmenta- 
tion at the centre. For public administration and political science this contradiction 
presents an important challenge — to understand the core executive, the enigmatic 
heart of British government. The contributions in this special issue demonstrate 
not only that there are many potential avenues of research and diverse research 
methods but also, and crucially, that there are multiple ways of interpreting the 
core executive. Progress will result from a greater theoretical awareness, the use 
of several theories and the explicit comparison of their competing interpretations. 
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CORE EXECUTIVE STUDIES IN BRITAIN 


PATRICK DUNLEAVY AND R. A. W. RHODES 





Discussions of core executive operations in Britain have focused on a limited controversy 
about whether monocratic control is exercised by the premier or whether more collegial 
decision making persists in Cabinet. An extended typology of institutionalist views is 
examined, including the prime ministerial clique interpretation, models of ministerial 
government, segmented decision making, and bureaucratic coordination. This restricted 
debate reflects normative anxieties about Britain's unbalanced constitution, party-structured 
legislature and an inadequate rational policy process inside the executive. New directions 
for core executive research are examined, including the analysis of decisional studies, more 
disaggregated and differentiated accounts of the core executive, coalition politics in the 
core executive, and the analysis of leadership influences. 


DEFINING CORE EXECUTIVE STUDIES 


The innermost centre of British central government consists of a complex web of 
institutions, networks and practices surrounding the PM, Cabinet, cabinet commit- 
tees and their official counterparts, less formalized ministerial ‘clubs’ or meetings, 
bilateral negotiations, and interdepartmental committees. It also includes some 
major coordinating departments — chiefly, the Cabinet Office, the Treasury, the 
Foreign Office, the law officers, and the security and intelligence services. The old 
overarching term for (some of) these institutions and practices is ‘cabinet govern- 
ment’, but this usage has become inadequate and confusing in two key respects. 
First, according to many recent commentators the phrase mis-states the currently 
effective mechanisms for achieving coordination. At best it is contentious, and 
at worst seriously misleading to assert the primacy of the Cabinet in the amalgam 
of organizations and mechanisms set out above. Second, the label ‘cabinet govern- 
ment’ describes not just a particular pattern of coordination but also a normative 
ideal, a constitutional theory of how the very centre of the UK state should operate 
Jennings 1931). With these two established meanings ‘cabinet government’ cannot 
also describe a whole field of study, its controversies and debates. 

A number of attempts have been made to provide modernized conceptualizations 


Patrick Dunleavy is Professor of Government at the London School of Economics and Political Science; 
R. A. W. Rhodes is Professor of Politics at the University of York. The authors wish to thank George 
Jones, Brendan O'Leary, and numerous colleagues at the LSE and the Department of Government, 
University of Essex for their comments and help with previous drafts. 
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of the central policy coordinating machinery in British government - notably 
Valentine and Herman's (1974) manifesto for a behavioural ‘cabinet studies’, 
Armstrong’s (1971) differentiation of ‘spine’ and ‘ring’ administrative functions, and 
Madgwick’s (1986) discussion of the ‘central executive territory’. Although useful, 
these efforts have produced few successors and were distinctly ethnocentric. We 
prefer to describe the field of research as ‘core executive studies’. We define the 
core executive functionally to include all those organizations and structures which 
primarily serve to pull together and integrate central government policies,-or act 
as final arbiters within the executive of conflicts between different elements of the 
government machine. This terminology provides a neutral description of a field 
of study. It does not prejudge the pattern of relations which empirical research 
will establish. Nor does it identify a normative ideal to which patterns of core 
executive activity should conform. A focus upon the core executive has the 
considerable advantage of being applicable to other countries with radically different 
systems of government, such as presidential structures. 

Much work in UK core executive studies still focuses on long-running ‘chestnuts 
of the constitution’, especially the controversy about the relative power of the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet (Heclo and Wildavsky 1974,.pp. 341-3). Mackintosh’s 
(1962) study crowned the 1950s’ debate with an impressive summary of the historical 
evolution of cabinet government, while other major works at this time included 
Daalder (1964) and Chester and Willson (1968). Over the last 15 years very little 
large-scale or systematic research into the PM or cabinet government has been 
published (the major exception is Hennessey 1986). Although this topic lives on 
as a standard controversy much raked over by beginning students and newspaper 
columnists, in political science it has been an almost inactive field. Critics have 
noted that the evidence cited on both sides of the PM versus Cabinet power 
controversy remains meagre and largely anecdotal, with the disorganized ‘inside 
dopester’ generalizations of élite personne] themselves substituting for systematic 
decisional studies. ‘Old arguments are. . . rehashed’. The same materials are end- 
lessly recycled’. Propositions are advanced ‘without testing them against reality’ 
(King 1985a, pp. 3-7). 

The vocabulary and structure of debate have’ remained stubbornly institutional 
and ethnocentric. There are now a few comparative studies which explicitly relate 
British core executive operations to the patterns found in other countries (Headey 
1974a; Campbell 1983; Mackie and Hogwood 1984, and 1985; Rose and Suleiman 
1980). But comparisons are greatly restricted by the paucity of information available 
in Britain. The few ventures by behavioural researchers into this field have only 
yielded a few statistics about those subjects of concern which happen to be easily 
quantifiable. We now know more about the social backgrounds of ministers, or 
how long they stay in a given office, but behavioural perspectives have not changed 
the substance of debate. 

It is tempting to explain this state of affairs by the cult of secrecy which still 
surrounds British central government. The refusal to disclose publicly the numbers 
or memberships of cabinet committees, the 30 year embargo on cabinet papers, 
and their incomplete publication even then, are vey restrictive. But without in 


s o 
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any way minimizing the importance of these data problems, they alone cannot 
account for the impoverished flow of research on the core executive. A number 
of decisional studies have demonstrated that even without access to cabinet papers 
core executive operations can still be illuminated (Bruce-Gardyne and Lawson 1976; 
Barnett 1969; Linklater and Leigh 1986). Cross referencing published documenta- 
tion, mass media coverage and participant interviews may not give fully 
authoritative accounts but they produce more insights than the prevailing reliance 
on memoirs,. diaries and platitudinous observations by ex-ministers. In our view 
the critical factor sustaining an unchanged and restricted academic debate has been 
the lack of developed theoretical perspectives for analysing the core executive. 

In this paper, we examine the various viewpoints to emerge from the institution- 
alist debate. Then we explore the roots of the fundamental intellectual constraints 
on British core executive studies. The final section of the paper looks at some new 
directions for core executive studies, 


VARIETIES OF INSTITUTIONALISM 


The existing literature on the core executive not only focuses on institutional 
arrangements, but also explicitly or implicitly asserts their importance in under- 
standing decisions and policy outputs. Existing work on the core executive does 
tackle some important descriptive questions, albeit in a framework which does 
not encourage the pursuit of systematic research or facilitate the cumulation of 
evidence. On closer examination the apparent polarization of debate between two 
camps, one asserting the continuing reality of collegial decision making amongst 
cabinet ministers and the other emphasizing the premiers overwhelming 
predominance, has artificially limited the field of study. 

In addition, most protagonists in the established debate make a number of 
limiting assumptions — for example, seeing British core executive arrangements as 
highly distinctive in cross-national terms, and hence requiring one-off or country- 
specific modes of explanation. Both ‘sides’ of the Prime Minister versus Cabinet 
debate seem to accept uncritically the reality of core executive control over the 
British state apparatus. Querying these two premisses opens up some interesting 
avenues for argument and research. 

Table 1 probes how the differing viewpoints on the core executive are associated 
with normative ideals; the roles they assign to the PM and Cabinet; the assump- 
tions they make about the core executive's control over government at large and 
the specificity of UK structures; and finally the key pathologies or problems of 
core executive decision making. Two viewpoints assign primacy to the premier, 
one to the Cabinet, while three in different ways by-pass or deny the usefulness 
of conventional trade-offs between the two — focusing instead on individual 
ministers, the civil service élite operating in departmental fashion, or dual structures 


of core executive activity. 


Prime ministerial government is conventionally seen as the exertion of monocratic 
authority by the premier. The Prime Minister's personal predominance in decision- 
making can be demonstrated in three possible ways:-by a generalized-ability to 


l BEES 
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decide policy across all issue areas in which she or he takes an interest; by deciding 
key issues which subsequently determine most remaining areas of government 
policy; or by defining a governing ethos, ‘atmosphere’ or operating ideology which 
generates predictable and determinate solutions to most policy problems, and hence 
so constrains other ministers’ freedom of manoeuvre as to make them simple agents 
of the premier’s will. 

The first version of the argument has conventionally been criticized as of limited 
plausibility because of the mismatch between the time and workload pressures 
inherent in the PM’s office and the complexity of policy making and administration 
in the modern extended state. The job [of any cabinet minister]. . .is a conveyor 
belt to exhaustion and under-achievement all round, a predicament reflected 
in. . the finished policy, which is all too often defective and immensely difficult 
to implement’ (Hennessy 1986, p. 184). These limitations acquire added force given 
the demands on Downing Street. A hyper-active or slightly manic premier can 
considerably enlarge the scope of issues he or she addresses compared with a more 
relaxed or less hard-working incumbent. Yet international summitry, overseas visits 
and visitors, and similar events consume much of the PM's time, greatly restricting 
her or his scope of attention and capacity to follow through on issues. 

The other two versions of the case for monocratic authority are not open to 
such obvious objections. Prime ministerial control of key issues tends to be especially 
plausible or visible to external observers during economic crises (such as the pre- 
devaluation period 1964-7 or during 1975-6). However, imposing tight spending 
and personnel limits on ministries can achieve similar effects independently of 
macro-economic problems, as the Thatcher governments have shown. The 
ideological authority version is obviously more limited in its application, since some 
recent PMs (such as Wilson) have apparently had no such guiding principles or 
attachments. But it seems to fit Thatcher's premiership well (Young 1989). 

Thatcher’s period of office has converted the monocratic version of prime 
ministerial power into a widely held conventional wisdom, a media orthodoxy 
(Young and Sloman 1986; Wapshott and Brock 1983) which many academic 
authors have strongly supported (King 1985; Minogue and Biddiss 1988): 


What we have established through the testimony of many intimate witnesses 
is the crucial importance of her personality to what her government does. Her 
politics proceeds from her character. Her style of leadership turns heavily on 
her being a woman. . .this is her time dominated by her character (Young and 
Sloman 1986, p. 142). 


[Thatcher] had no choice, given her aims and determination, but to lead in an 
unusually forthright and assertive fashion. Partly this was a matter of her 
personality: she is a forthright and assertive person. But it was at least as much 
a matter of the objective situation in which she found herself. She was forced 
to behave like an outsider for the simple reason that she was one (King 1985a, 
p. 116). 


[Thatcher] reaches out for decisions; she reaches out for people. She also reaches 
out for ideas. .She has been pushing back the frontiers of her authority ever 
since she took office in 1979 (King 1985b, pp. 126, 137). 
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Yet if the Thatcher era has apparently highlighted the strengths of the monocratic 
approach to prime ministerial power, it has also rather graphically demonstrated 
its dangers and limitations. It is very easy for dispassionate observers following 
this line of argument to collapse into a unicausal pattern of reasoning which 
produces hagiography rather than political science: 


[Thatcher] has towered over all her contemporaries, inside her party as well 
as outside. Her courage ~ intellectual, psychological, and in the face of physical 
danger — is quite out of the ordinary. It is her unwavering purpose that has 
kept her governments on their fixed course through the troughs as well as the 
crests of party and personal popularity. ...Mrs Thatcher evokes admiration 
and detestation for one identical reason: she is ‘big’. She has impressed herself 
on government as nobody has done since the war years of Churchill. She falls 
short of greatness, but she radiates dominance. I do not believe that in our 
lifetime we shall ever look upon her like again (Finer 1988, p. 140). 


Prime ministerial cliques. An alternative interpretation (popular in other countries 
as well as the UK) argues instead that the premier’s authority and influence are 
collective attributes of her or his inner group of advisers. No single individual can 
hope to impose leadership on the complex core executive of a large, modern nation 
state, let alone upon the wider apparatus of government. Political leadership cannot 
be narrowly conceived as highly personalized initiatives or interventions in decision 
making. Jt is rather the emergent product of a process of constructing, maintain- 
ing and providing political clout to a whole set of political and administrative 
influentials. A relatively extended team or coalition can continuously generate ideas, 
extensions and applications of the PM's basic values; can monitor a broad scope 
of government policies and inject appropriate messages about the premier’s inten- 
tions into multiple diversified action channels; and can regularly and reliably follow 
up on policy implementation to ensure that the PM's input into decisions is not 
being ignored or forgotten. 

Historically in the UK this approach has been associated with arguments about 
whether or not an ‘inner Cabinet’ of especially influential ministers and cabinet 
committee chairpersons exists within the broader Cabinet. The general academic 
consensus against any such regular pattern existing, plus the pluralization of 
mechanisms of core executive operation beyond formalized cabinet and committee 
pathways, has taken the heat out of these rather tepid controversies. In its modern 
form, the prime ministerial clique view envisages an inner élite composed chiefly 
of the PM's staffs, confidantes and advisers. These people are drawn from the civil 
service and from beyond government, as well as from particular ministers and 
party figures close to the PM and accorded special influence upon her or his 
decisions. 

The most traditional and restricted version of the clique model is that which 
posits an eminence grise exerting a disproportionate influence upon the premier’s 
choice of policies and individuals. In earlier periods people nominated for this role 
included Horace Wilson for Chamberlain or Lord Cherwell for Churchill. More 
recently the media or academic observers have focused on close and trusted advisers, 
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such as William Armstrong, the Head of the Civil Service at the time of the Heath 
government (Hennessey 1986, p. 80), or members of the PM's personal staffs, such 
as Marcia Williams, Wilson's Political Secretary (Haines 1970) or Thatcher's 
powerful Press Secretary, Bernhard Ingham (Cockerell et al. 1985). Since the 
mid-1970s a more corporate focus has developed with the emergence of the premier’s 
Downing Street staffs of advisers as distinct ‘players’ in some policy decisions. In 
addition, the PM has been linked more closely to specific civil service units in the 
Cabinet Office (such as CPRS in the late 1970s and the Efficiency Unit in the '80s), 
the. Treasury (such as the FMI Unit and later the Next steps Unit) and elsewhere 
(such as the Intelligence services). 

The episodic extension of Thatcher's advisers to cover most key policy areas, 
and the substantial upgrading of the personnel who serve as advisers on economic 
affairs and foreign policy, and in the Policy Unit, has sparked a controversy about 
the creation of a fully-fledged Prime Minister's Department (Berrill 1980; Weller 
1983; Jones 1980 and 1983). The increasing salience of news and media manage- 
ment in core executive operations in the 1970s and ‘80s, and especially the 
centralization of the government information services under the control of Bernard 
Ingham, have extended the scope of the prime ministerial clique to include a variety 
of presentational experts, news manipulators and ‘spin merchants’ (Cockerell et al. 
1985; Margach 1987; May and Rowan 1982, pp. 101-57). Paradoxically for a 
premier assigned so much personal influence by critics and admirers alike, Thatcher 
has had a very extended network of advisers, image consultants, speech writers 
and intellectuals — although with a couple of exceptions their influence has tended 
to be episodic rather than continuous. 

State-centred versions of this pattern of argument see the prime ministerial clique 
as undermining the official allocation of ministerial briefs and departmental advice- 
giving, and creating a parallel power network inside the core executive, a counter- 
bureaucracy duplicating formal governmental structures. A less state-centred 
approach sees the premier’s clique as primarily influential because it serves as a 
conduit through which a highly biased or skewed selection of external social interests 
gains privileged access to the very centre of decisions. In the late 1970s under 
Callaghan these external inputs mixed trade union/labour movement influentials 
with corporate business élites. In the 1980s the networks plugged into the Thatcher 
administration have been confined to major finance and industrial capitalists, 
together with a few less conventional business entrepreneurs and assorted right- 
wing think tanks or intellectuals. 

The clique view clearly re-expresses a long-running liberal concern that the 
formation of a top political directorate where only a single top leader is personally 
exposed to electoral competition will radically impair or eliminate the electoral 
accountability of policy making (Mills 1956, p. 231). A related worry draws 
attention to the dangers of a premier constructing a tightly knit set of advisers 
insulated from outside networks or experiences, and likely to develop a strong 
group consciousness and awareness of their élite influence. If such groups become 
divorced from outside networks and experiences some authors argue that they can 
develop a ‘groupthink’ syndrome in which lines of policy development are developed 
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and pursued for lengthy periods in the face of mounting external evidence of 
policy failures or fiascoes, which the élite group simply ignores or discounts 
Janis 1972). 


Cabinet government exponents are fewer in the 1980s amongst political scientists, 
although the normative or constitutional arguments for collegial decision making 
taking account of a diversity of departmental interests remain unchanged. The con- 
tinuing importance of the Cabinet has recently only been asserted in strikingly 
defensive fashion. Because of governmental growth and the complexity of decisions 
the central state has become a ‘fragmented set of overlapping decision arenas’ in 
which the Cabinet gives ‘the system a focus but which itself takes only a small 
proportion of decisions in full session’ (Mackie and Hogwood 1985, pp. 31-5). 
Similarly Barnes (1989) acknowledges that in the 1980s the Cabinet's actual dis- 
cussions have focused chiefly upon legislative timetabling, foreign affairs, public 
expenditure and pre-budget discussions, and the occasional ‘fire-brigade’ issues of 
the moment. Nonetheless he asserts a key residual role for Cabinet as court of 
appeal both for ministers radically out of sympathy with a general line, and for 
a premier confronted by a ministerial colleague who insists on ploughing her or 
his own furrow. Because of the legal and constitutional pre-eminence of ministers 
in policy making (see below) a PM faced with a minister who refuses to toe the 
line agreed by a majority of colleagues may be forced to bid the issue up to Cabinet 
to be authoritatively resolved, as Thatcher did during the Westland affair (below, 
pp. 39-40). 


Ministerial government is the term coined by Jones (1975) to describe the British 
core executive. He argues against evidence of prime ministerial dominance less in 
terms of the vitality of Cabinet as a collective decision-making organ and more 
in terms of the strength of political and administrative departmentalism as limits 
on the premier’s scope of influence. The key problem of Cabinet ‘has been how 
to organize itself to cope with the tremendous increase in the amount, complexity 
and inter-relatedness of its business... . The Prime Minister is. . faced with the 
major task of how to keep this very fragmented system together’ (Jones 1975, 
pp. 41, 73). Similarly Heclo and Wildavsky detect a key ‘debility. . .at the centre 
of British government’, where cabinet members are also ‘chief executives of their 
own departmental empires where their individual reputations are made and/or 
unmade. . . .Everyone knows they serve themselves by serving their departments’ 
(Heclo and Wildavsky 1974, pp. 371, 369). 


The form and structure of a modern Cabinet and the diet it consumes almost 
oblige it to function like a group of individuals, and not as a unity. Indeed, 
for each minister, the test of his [sic] success in office lies in his ability to deliver 
his departmental goals. ..No minister I know of has won political distinction 
by his performance in Cabinet or by his contribution to collective decision- 
making. To the country and the House of Commons he is simply the minister 
for such-and-such a department and the only member of the Cabinet who is 
not seen in this way is the Prime Minister (Wass 1984, p. 25). 
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There are both legal/constitutional and political reasons for the continuing 
pre-eminence of individual ministers in making decisions falling within their 
departmental briefs. 


In constitutional theory, the minister continues to take precedence before the 
ministry. In Jaw it is the minister who is usually responsible for the actions of 
the ministry...A minister has unlimited liability for political mistakes made 
by his ministry . . . A minister's position at the top of a hierarchy is an ambiguous 
eminence. The minister is answerable for everything that happens within the 
ministry (and often outside it), yet is remote from what is done by officials 
at the base (Rose 1987, pp. 18, 232). : 


This general position is reinforced in many areas of government decision making 
by legal constraints on the ways in which ministers exercise parts of their responsi- 
bilities. In general when ministers are exercising quasi-judicial functions, and in 
some cases where they are appointing people to head quasi-governmental agencies, 
overt interference by their colleagues (even by the premier) is illegitimate, and could 
be embarrassing if publicized. Usually, neither Cabinet nor the PM can seek to 
decide such issues, however much weight a premier’s known attitudes may carry 
with the minister responsible. This reliance on ‘Chinese walls’ to compartmentalize 
government works best in the case of some ‘enclave’ areas, such as the 
‘independence’ of the Law Officers (Marshall 1984, pp. 111-17; Marshall and 
Moodie 1971, pp. 132-7). It is apparently ineffective in other areas, such as the 
supposedly separate ministerial controls over the five main security services — MIS, 
GCHQ, SIS, Defence Intelligence Staffs, and Special Branch (Richelson and Ball 
1985). 

Politically, the foundations for ministerial roles are also strong. Most ministers 
will spare little thought for policy issues controlled by their colleagues, unless their 
own department has a stake in them. Attempts by one minister/department to 
acquire responsibilities or functions from a neighbour, or occasionally to assimilate 
a department whose rationale has dwindled, are the chief source of interventions 
outside their ministerial base — and these efforts are rarely successful. The PM's 
role inside the government is unusual because he or she alone can regularly or 
legitimately take an interest in ‘specific areas of micro-policy’ on a wider front. 
But Donoghue (1987, p. 7) notes of Callaghan’s experience of trying to influence 
domestic policy making: ‘In each case it involved intervention in the normal 
Whitehall processes and often upset the respective departmental Ministers and 
officials who believe that Prime Ministers should not trespass on their policy 
cabbage patches’. 

Ministerial responsibility principles have come to play a more important role 
in defending policy turfs, as the efficacy of collective responsibility principles has 
dwindled and the demands of governmental solidarity policed by Downing Street 
have expanded. The regular reshuffling of ministers, and the continued casualty 
rate even under one-party government in the 1980s, create strong reinforcing reasons 
for ministers to stress a strong political departmentalism as a way of safeguarding 
their positions. Some observers suggest that Thatcher's ministers have sought to 
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counteract her efforts to intervene in policy making across many issues by keeping 
business away from formal cabinet machinery or interdepartmental committees 
(Burch 1989). Conflicts which might formerly have been pushed up to cabinet 
committees might now be settled bilaterally between the ministers concerned, often 
via correspondence alone. The strengthened role of junior ministers in the 1980s 
may reflect these efforts to internalize more policy making within the department, 
or at least resolve issues with other departments outside core executive scrutiny 
(Theakston 1987). The weakened constraint of party competition on Conservative 
backbench MPs has strengthened their interests in particular subject areas, usually 
those MPs sitting on a select committee, and created clear parliamentary ‘clienteles’ 
to whom ministers need to pay attention. Thus, there may be a range of subtle 
countervailing tendencies to Thatcher's apparent monolithic control during the 
1980s. 

Strong Treasury control of public expenditures in the first term Thatcher govern- 
ment more than offset these tendencies (Dunsire and Hood 1989). But the relaxation 
of the fiscal environment in the mid-1980s has coincided with a departmental fight- 
back stressing a shift away from Treasury control of minutiae to global target setting 
and non-interference so long as targets are met. The Financial Management Initia- 
tive’s stress on decentralization reflected a similar trend (Zifcak 1984). So too did 
the developing pattern of cash limits administration, and the displacement of rigid 
manpower controls by running costs controls and manpower targets (Thain and 
Wright 1989). Finally the Next Steps proposals for hiving off 75-90 per cent of 
civil service manpower into executive agencies could strike a further blow at 
Treasury controls (hence the opposition of its public expenditure control divisions 
to the proposals). In the 1990s one scenario sees stripped-down policy-making 
departments taking on much of the current role of the Treasury's public spending 
divisions. The departments would be the ‘sponsors’ controlling the expenditures 
and targets of the numerous executive agencies and quasi-government organiza- 
tions. The outward extension of inter-organizational boundaries implied by these 
reforms could imply the continuing diffusion of effective policy control out of the 
core executive and into the sectoralized departments. Only the wholesale privatiza- 
tion of departmental activities is likely to reduce radically the scope of ministerial 
responsibility and control (Jones 1989, pp. 254-8). 


The segmented decision model suggests that some of the conflicting claims of the 
previous models can be simply resolved by agreeing that the premier and the 
Cabinet operate in different policy areas, with ministers operating below the 
interdepartmental level at which cabinet machinery becomes involved. Prime 
ministerial control is strong in strategic defence, foreign affairs, and major economic 
decisions, but genuine cabinet or ministerial decision making predominates over 
almost all other aspects of domestic policy. 


In public policy a Prime Minister is doubly constrained. Positive requirements 
to emphasize party management and the presentation of self limit the time that 
can be devoted to policy. The primary responsibilities of departmental ministers 
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also constrain the involvement of Downing Street in policy making. Where the 
Prime Minister is most involved, British government is now inevitably weak: 
this is true of the management of the economy as well as foreign affairs (Rose 
1980, p. 49: our emphasis). 


This segmented pattern helps to explain why most commentators have detected 
increased prime ministerial influence in the modern period, while evidence of the - 
PM's weak involvement in large areas of domestic policy continues to accumulate. 
For example, Donoghue describes Callaghan’s decision to target some key domestic 
decisions in which he wanted to inject a new policy direction > including the sale 
of council housing, improving educational standards, the Finniston inquiry into 
the British engineering profession, and the Annan Commission on the BBC. Yet 
by the end of his term it was ‘difficult to claim much evidence of success’ (Donoghue 
1987, p. 124). Thatcher’s longer tenure of office provides some similar instances 
of long-running but equally ineffective prime ministerial involvement — such as 
her crusade to eliminate football hooliganism. The PM's first initiatives in 1984 
seemed to transform this minor policy area, previously handled by a lowly junior 
minister in the DOE. But a succession of incidents (including the Bradford fire and 
the Hillsborough stadium disaster in 1989) all meant that progress towards the 
PM's aims was constantly interrupted. As the issue's complexities became more 
apparent so the ‘issue network’ involved — comprising the football clubs, football 
authorities, local authorities, the policy, civil service, MPs and even the supporters 
— won back greater control. 

The segmented decision model stresses that patterns of divided influence over 
strategic and domestic issues can be observed in many other liberal democracies 
with differently structured core executives (such as the USA or France). So the 
root cause of the UK’s pattern may lie with general pressures of liberal democratic 
government, rather than specific features of the British political system. The premier 
has greatest influence over strategic decisions, which in turn influence many more 
specific issues. But the model insists that the resulting system cannot usefully be 
described as ‘prime ministerial government’ for four main reasons. 

First, although the premier may play a key role in the most ‘objectively important’ 
issue areas, there is no necessary correspondence between these issues and those 
which are the most politically sensitive or controversial. Some of the most critical 
aspects of domestic policy making always remain open to Cabinet or ministerial 
decision. 

Second, the power-dependency relations between the premier and key ministers 
in foreign affairs, defence, and economic policy making, do not fit neatly into 
the mould suggested by enthusiasts for prime ministerial government. Premiers 
cannot directly or single-handedly determine basic policy directions in any of these 
areas, nor even very easily influence the range of decision options considered. Prime 
ministers can select and reselect the personnel involved, and may be able to arbitrate 
particularly uncertain or difficult decisions. But appointing key figures to major 
positions creates power-dependency effects, where a premier may not be able to 
impose her or his line on an appointee short of dismissal. The succession of public 
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disagreements between Thatcher and Lawson over the direction of economic policy 
during 1987-9 dramatized the limits on the PM's ability to control jointly a major 
departmental brief. Nor can PMs normally assume a dominant position in all three 
strategic areas simultaneously. They may not even be able to staff all the relevant 
cabinet committees with reliable supporters. While Thatcher successfully packed 
the economic committees in her first term government, her control over foreign 
policy was weaker before 1982 - for example, she had to accept the decisions leading 
up to the independence of Zimbabwe which brought Robert Mugabe to power. 

Third, UK policy making is increasingly influenced by the European Community, 
and numerous other international agreements (for example, policies to combat 
global ‘warming’, controlling sea dumping, or regulating the security of air travel). 
This change has tended to erode the concept of a discreet category of ‘foreign affairs’ 
in which the Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary and Foreign Office play the pre- 
dominant roles. The early post-war defence and treaty-based commitments (like 
NATO) buttressed the insulation of strategic policy from wide ministerial involve- 
ment. But trends since the 1970s have worked in the opposite direction by involving 
more and more ministers and departments in direct negotiations with overseas 
counterparts about sectorally specific policies. There has been a progressive transi- 
tion to joint UK-EC control of some key policies previously autonomously con- 
trolled in Whitehall - such as monopolies/mergers policy, or the setting of clean 
water and environmental standards (Ward 1990). Such policy areas have also 
become more important in wider EC relations because of the transition to a single 
European market in 1992. These changes have extensively constrained prime 
ministerial control over external relations policy. 

Finally, on closely related lines, the segmented decision model leaves open the 
question of how much state policy can be effectively shaped by any elements of 
the core executive, either acting alone or in combination. 


The bureaucratic coordination model claims explicitly that the core executive has 
very limited control over the rest of the state apparatus, and that Cabinet and 
even individual departmental ministers play minimal roles. Most policy choices 
are effectively defined by the processing of issues within Whitehall — or by the 
complex interrelations between central departments, quasi-government agencies, 
local governments or corporatist interests which implement the vast bulk of 
domestic policy decisions. There are two versions of this thesis, one left wing and 
the other associated with the ‘fatalist new right. The leftist view is the simplest 
and best known, portraying the civil service as ‘an élite arrogating to itself political 
power’ (Sedgemoor 1980, pp. 26-32 and Ch. 4) which is an obstacle to the intro- 
duction of effective socialist reforms by Labour governments (see also Benn 1981, 
especially Ch. 3; Castles 1973; Crossman 1976, pp. 23-6, 342-3, and 614-21; Kellner 
and Crowther Hunt 1980, Chs. 4 and 5). The key mechanisms for undermining 
more radical ministers have been the enormous growth in the effectiveness of 
interdepartmental committees; civil service manipulation of information flows to 
ministers; and the ability to bid issues past ‘troublesome’ departmental ministers 
to the PM for ‘safer’ resolution. Sedgemoor stresses ‘the convergence of bureaucracy’ 
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(p. 34), the shared interests between the civil service, the EC bureaucracy, the CBI, 
and the TUC in sustaining routinized bureaucratic control of issue-processing. 
Deradicalized Labour premiers play a superficially important role in this account 
- but only as the final arbiter or tie-breaker in deadlocked inter-agency conflicts 
or as the stooges for unified bureaucratic interests. They are not genuine controllers 
of the policy machine or initiators of new policy directions. 

The new right version of this viewpoint provides an analogous explanation of 
why the Heath government or even Thatcher's new right government have failed 
to make major cuts in public spending. Civil service obstruction of radical measures 
reflects a strong bureaucratic drive to maximize budgets and oversupply outputs. 
But the mechanisms of civil service power are much the same as in the account 
above, stressing bureaucratic monopoly of information; the ability to tone down, 
blunt or delay initiatives; and efforts to marginalize political advisers and initiatives 
in a rapidly moving flow of short-term problems and issues. Bureaucratic conser- 
vatives can also successfully orchestrate vested interests to oppose government 
measures threatening to the status quo. Strong pressures are brought to bear upon 
departmental ministers to opt out of difficult reform tasks and instead ‘go native’ 
in their fiefdoms. The Prime Minister and other non-departmental ministers, 
together perhaps with the Treasury, are the only actors likely to keep up new right 
pressure for micro-policy changes. But they are vulnerable to macro-level pressures 
to reinflate public spending as part of the political-business cycle, such as the 
consumer spending boom in the run-up to the 1987 election. 


UNDERSTANDING THE PERSISTENCE OF INSTITUTIONALIST DEBATES 


In liberal democracy, institutional procedures must exist which facilitate a procedur- 
ally ‘rational’ examination of policy choices. First, decisions are made in an 
atmosphere which is relatively disinterested and where political partisanship is 
qualified. Such a climate allows greater weight to be assigned to considerations 
of analytic accuracy or some idea of an over-arching ‘public’ or ‘national’ interest. 
Second collective choices emerge from interactions between numerous actors/ 
institutions, thereby bringing a diversity of viewpoints and interests to bear upon 
policy making. It is an open question whether procedurally ‘rational’ decision 
making is conducive in any way to the production of substantively rational policy 
outputs, although such a connection between decision process and outcomes is 
conventionally made (Verba 1961). 

Institutionalist accounts draw heavily upon this expectation of procedurally 
rational decision making, because of the core executive's apparently nodal role 
within the government apparatus as a whole. In the UK these concerns are heigh- 
tened by several long-standing features which create limited and informal constraints 
on a government with a Commons majority, and centralize control over policy 


making at the national level. 


The importance of partisanship in structuring British political life has grown 
markedly since the 1870s, especially once the Conservative/Labour two-party 
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system established firm ties between major social interests and class-based political 
parties. 


The decline of the classical model of representation has been accomplished by 
multiple factors. Local political processes have been attenuated by the growth of 
national parties and strong partisan voting patterns. Hence the extended and varied 
community debates supposed to underlie the choice of constituency representatives 
have disappeared. The growth of national scale news media and the underdeveloped 
nature of regional and local loyalties in England - ‘the rejection of territorial politics’ 
(Ashford 1981, pp. 167-87) — are part causes and part consequences of this process. 


The residualization of Parliament's policy-making functions follows directly from 
the combined influence of partisanship, and indirectly through the hollowing out 
of local representation processes. Restrictive revisions to the Commons’ standing 
orders, the imposition of strong whipping systems in the legislature, the low survival 
rate of independent MPs, and the prevalence of majoritarian governments have 
all drastically diminished the Commons’ role in influencing policy formulation in 
this century. 


Policy making inside the political parties has increased in salience because of Parlia- 
ment’s reduced policy competence and the extent to which partisan attitudes 
determine all political controversy. But intra-party debates rarely provide much 
evidence of closely rationalized or balanced decision making. They operate within 
a single ideological frame, and routinely ignore or exclude the views of people 
or interests who do not share this approach. The rules governing intra-party policy 
making are characteristically informal: they are not a product of legislation or 
judicial review, and the processes of influence are largely private and unaccountable. 

Despite persistent efforts by institutional writers to assimilate their organization 
structures into ‘the constitution’ (Beloff and Peele 1980, p. 14), political parties 
are voluntary associations which remain largely self-regulated. Their policy-forming 
procedures cannot be easily controlled by normative considerations or legal 
constraints imposed from outside. In practice all three party groupings display 
strong leadership predominance in policy formulation. Conservative leaders are 
protected by weak intra-party democracy and party members’ deference to 
(successful) leaders. The voting power of trade union ‘barons’ in Labour's National 
Executive Committee and conference normally has similar effects. And so far both 
the centre parties have always been heavily reliant on their parliamentary leaders, 
whose policy predominance can only be challenged at tremendous cost in public 
popularity. 


Constitutional features of the UK are unique amongst liberal democracies. An 
uncodified constitution with an incomplete separation of powers, a unitary state 
structure with a single source of constitutional authority, and the doctrine of 
parliamentary sovereignty, all contribute to the centralized and potentially un- 
balanced character of British government. No judicial review of the constitutionality 
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of statute law is possible, nor are special procedures required to change the 
constitutional balance between the government and individual citizens, or between 
different branches of the government. The UK clearly stands as a limiting case 
of a polyarchy where liberal democratic arrangements are sustained overwhelm- 
ingly by a mix of deference to traditions, self-restraint amongst political élites, 
corporatist group pressures, and the vigilance of public opinion — rather than by 
formal institutional means (Jennings 1979; Hardin and Lewis 1988). 


Central government predominance in all policy fields has been the practical 
consequence of adherence to parliamentary sovereignty combined with party 
control over the Commons. The expansion of strong central control over previously 
diverse sub-central governments in the 1980s has considerably underscored this 
cumulation of powers (Dunleavy and Rhodes 1988; Rhodes 1988, ch. 42). 


Established patterns of central government organization heavily condition decision 
making inside individual departments, even though they are not constitutionally 
specified. Strong departmentalism makes Whitehall a federation of ministries. The 
survival of a permanent, generalist civil service mitigates tendencies to fragmenta- 
tion, but simultaneously restricts the sources of policy advice to a narrow élite 
group. The anonymity of civil service advice provides one powerful underpinning 
to the cult of official secrecy in British government (the other being considerations 
of partisan advantage). Each of these features contributes to: 


Limited procedural rationality inside departments, In theory ministers can instruct 
their civil servants to limit both their search for policy solutions and the factors 
taken into account in giving policy advice within politically determined limits. Once 
in office, ministers may have little reason to qualify their partisan approach to 
policy making. In practice, ministers’ control over civil service advice giving may 
be less than the theory suggests. But departmentalism and the secrecy of intra- 
and interdepartmental decision making mean that a bureaucratically influenced 
policy process may not be procedurally rational either (Pitt and Smith 1981, 
pp. 48-59; Crowther-Hunt and Kellner 1980). Civil servants will favour stable 
policies supporting their department's key role or ‘mission’, and will cultivate interest 
groups which can offer political backing for their stance. Hence bureaucratic 
influence may reduce overt partisanship in policy making only by limiting access 
to decision makers, and without allowing diverse organizations or viewpoints to 
shape policy priorities. 


Hence the core executive has been the key site for writers seeking a procedurally 
rational policy process in the British political system (Smith 1976). Traditional 
justifications of cabinet government describe several features which might offset 
or compensate for the loss of Parliament's policy influence, the ideological character 
of intra-party decision making, and the deficiencies of departmental policy evalua- 
tion. Ministers in Cabinet assume varied departmental and also political roles, in 
part acting as representatives of diverse social interests. Interactive discussions in 
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Cabinet or cabinet committee are informed by a long process of administrative 
preparation, and bring to a focus all relevant considerations highlighted by diverse 
departments. Decisions typically imply substantial implementation costs for 
ministers, either individually (affecting media and public perceptions of their 
personal performance) or collectively (affecting the governing party's popularity 
and re-election chances). The ethos of cabinet government values collegial control 
as a means of pluralizing administrative and interest group access points, and 
creating a more interactive process of decision making. Such a system is expected 
to produce policy outcomes which are multi-valued, consensual, stable and 
systematically assessed. 

If cabinet government itself has been marginalized or by-passed then it cannot 
compensate for the defects of the British political system described above. Neither 
ministerial government nor bureaucratic domination over ministers enhance the 
procedural rationality of policy making within central departments. They could 
be expected to produce poorly coordinated policies devoid of much consistency 
or longer-term goal direction. Prime ministerial predominance counteracts this 
fragmentation but at the expense of further reducing the scope of key policy debates 
to a very small group. A dominant clique around the premier would not diversify 
sources of influence much. Because of the PM's strong authority and the secrecy 
surrounding core executive operations, a partisan clique could acquire immense, 
unchecked influence, insulated from parliamentary or media scrutiny. Policy 
outcomes could be expected to be less carefully analysed, more unstable or ‘extreme’, 
and command less social or administrative agreement. 

Hence the persistence of debate about prime ministerial versus cabinet power 
reflects long-standing anxieties about procedural rationality and the apparent 
attenuation of representative processes in the UK, anxieties which are often left 
implicit in the institutionalist literature. Existing controversies apparently about 
small-scale empirical or analytic questions in fact embody much broader sub- 
themes. These normative concerns cannot be effectively addressed with the evidence 
available (or potentially available even with much greater access to contemporary 
cabinet documents). They also create a ‘bias towards prescription’ in which con- 
tributions to debate are evaluated by their proponents and critics in terms of their 
implications for changing or maintaining organizational arrangements, rather than 
in terms of professional standards of empirical accuracy or evidential support. As 
a result the Cabinet/PM power debate in its conventional form is inherently 
unresolvable. 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR CORE EXECUTIVE RESEARCH 


If British core executive research is to flourish a broader range of theories need 
to be used to help create far more systematic and diversified modes of empirical 
analysis. We briefly examine four areas where research could broaden the scope 
of debate beyond existing institutionalist controversies: decisional studies; differen- 
tiated accounts of the central executive; the application of coalition models; and 
a more systematic approach to the assessment of leadership influences. 
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Decisional studies of core executive operations offer the clearest potential for fruitful 
development. At present the institutionalist literature operates in terms of broad 
generalizations across different types of issues and time periods. There are very 
few decisional case studies of cabinet-level issues. Nor have many contemporary 
histories for earlier periods shed much light on political science concerns about 
core executive operations — perhaps because cabinet documents and standard 
methods for writing political history are not very useful for such a task. Most 
of the decisional studies in the UK deal with agencies, intergovernmental systems, 
or policy communities operating at sub-central levels of the state apparatus in a 
single issue area. Inputs by the Cabinet, Prime Minister, or ministers into issues 
(or adjudications of disputes) are often referred to in such policy studies. But the 
core executive is basically treated as a ‘black box’, since its operations are too 
inaccessible to be worthwhile studying directly in any single case. In addition many 
policy community studies view core executive activity as icing on the cake, while 
the basic dynamics of policy change operate at much lower levels of government’. 

The neglect of decisional studies involving the core executive level also reflects 
political scientists’ unquestioning acceptance of historians’ standards of what 
constitutes adequate sources. In addition, there seems to be a widespread naive 
view that there is (somewhere) documentation which can authoritatively establish 
a given story line as unequivocally superior to alternative explanations. Such 
attitudes seem to be disabling rather than scholarly. They ignore the success of 
‘oral history’ and conventional mixed political science methodologies (using secon- 
dary documentation, quantitative methods and élite interviewing) in establishing 
how decisions were framed. Mass media coverage of central government is much 
more professionalized, specialized and extensive in the contemporary period. Con- 
siderable information needed to sustain an effective political science debate about 
core executive operations already exists in the public domain. As a result the opening 
of cabinet records after 30 years commonly reveals little more than a few odd 
curios of previously undetected decisions. Of course, it is still vital to sift out 
accurate information in media coverage from the misinformation put out by govern- 
ments and from inaccurate speculation. Yet these difficulties can be largely (if not 
completely) overcome by conventional scholarly techniques. 


Differentiated accounts of the central executive offer a second strategy closely related 
to decisional studies. The starting point here is the now widespread recognition 
of the importance of policy communities (Rhodes 1988): 


The problem-solving capacity of governments is disaggregated into a collection 
of sub-systems with limited tasks, competences and resources... .At the same 
time governments are more and more confronted with tasks where both the 
problems and their solutions tend to cut across the boundaries of separate 
authorities and functional jurisdictions. ...A major task confronting political 
systems in any advanced industrial country is therefore that of securing co- 
ordinated policy actions through networks of separate but interdependent 
organizations (Hanf 1978, pp. 1-2). 
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This argument suggests that there will be very different patterns of activity 
between policy areas within the core executive, and that managing inter- 
organizational relations is a key function even in ‘high policy’ issues at national 
level. Yet as Metcalfe and Richards (1987, p. 16) note, current conceptions of 
management in British government still operate with the ‘impoverished concept’ 
of tidy hierarchies. Other observers note that approaches such as power-dependence 
models are potentially applicable: 


We are still left with the need to encapsulate this [Whitehall] world of organiza- 


tional interdependence, bargaining and a struggle for resources. . . . Although 
[the power-dependence] model has generally been applied to relationships 
between levels of government, its theoretical basis in organizational analysis 
suggests it could be equally applied to inter-departmental relations (Gray and 
Jenkins 1985, p. 35). 


A key foundation for empirical work here has been missing until recently. There 
has been remarkably little substantive work on the character, resources, commit- 
ments or policy behaviour of British central government. Whitehall’s structure as 
a loose federation of departments is widely acknowledged, yet the nature of these 
component organizations has been left virtually unspecified, certainly by com- 
parison with the efforts put into delineating the countervailing characteristics of 
the generalist civil service. Discussion of variation between ministries or areas of 
the central executive is usually sparse and phrased in terms of often repeated depart- 
mental stereotypes, with only the Treasury and a few other central departments 
the subject of developed political science studies (for example, see Heclo and 
Wildavsky 1974; Wilks 1987). 

There are also important signs of change here, however. The pioneering efforts 
of Hood and Dunsire (1981) to develop a quantitative ‘bureaumetrics’ approach 
to studying central state agencies have recently been supplemented by other studies 
(Rose 1987; Hood, Huby and Dunsire 1984; Dunleavy 1989a, 1989b). The huge 
variation in agencies’ sizes, resources and implementation roles is now much better 
charted, together with the importance of the defence, law and order, social security 
transfers and tax collecting in accounting for the vast bulk of central state personnel 
and running costs. And a systematic disaggregated picture of how departments 
and agencies respond to general imperatives such as demands for cutback manage- 
ment has recently been drawn for the first time (Dunsire and Hood 1989). 

The key requirement now is for a cumulation of systematic organizational studies 
of central departments’ structures, values, and decision-making behaviour. In 
tandem with the quantitative bureaumetrics studies, organizational studies with 
a strong decisional (rather than institutional) focus can provide the basis for an 
empirical picture of a highly differentiated executive in which diverse patterns of 
departmental, ministerial, and core executive activity are charted across different 
types of issue. The projected implementation of the Next Steps reforms, converting 
currently intra-departmental into inter-organizational relations, also implies the 
welding together of the policy studies literature and research on the core executive 
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Studies of coalition behaviour could be fruitfully applied in core executive studies. 
Public choice models are a useful starting point for how committees (such as the 
Cabinet) behave. These accounts start from some drastic simplifying assumptions, 
including the importance of a single ideological dimension (such as left-right 
conflicts); ‘rational’ behaviour by all actors, who maximize benefits net of costs; 
and situations where one actor can only make gains at the expense of someone 
else (i.e. politics is a zero-sum game). Where these conditions apply, public choice 
models predict that ‘minimum winning coalitions’ will emerge, in which the smallest 
possible majority of members of a committee extracts maximum advantage from 
the largest feasible excluded minority (Abrams 1980, pp. 235-51). Which coalitions 
develop depends upon the relative sizes and ideological positioning of different 
interest blocs in Cabinet, and the scale of the side-payments which participants 
can offer to building a majority. 

If larger coalitions frequently emerge, especially ‘grand coalitions’ including 
virtually all the committee, then public choice coalition models are contradicted. 
Seen in this light, the key feature of core executive activity in Britain seems to 
be the difficulty of log-rolling in Cabinet, that is, bundling up intrinsically unrelated 
issues into packages commanding majority support. Some authors argue that stable 
coalitions (for example, between spending departments against the Treasury) are 
rare, even if there are also difficulties in finding ‘uninvolved’ cabinet ministers who 
can be trusted to ‘act responsibly’ on spending claims: 


There are few active alliances amongst departments against the Treasury... 
[Nonetheless] co-operation amongst departments is omnipresent, but it takes 
the passive form of never cutting each other down in front of the Treasury 
.... The departments give no gratuitous aid to the Treasury by criticizing each 
other. ‘Tf you're a knocker’, a permanent secretary summed up, ‘the search for 
allies is more difficult’ (Heclo and Wildavsky 1974, p. 97). 


There are three main explanations of weak alliance building and the prevalence 
of large majorities in Cabinet. The first argues that it is unclear what side-payments 
individual ministers could offer colleagues within Cabinet or its committees when 
set against the premier’s considerable stock of patronage and promotion/demotion 
powers. In the public expenditure process centralizing, constraining actors — such 
as the Chancellor, Treasury, PESC (Public Expenditure Survey Committee) and 
Cabinet Office - play a much stronger role than counterpart institutions in the 
US federal government (Goodin 1982; Peters 1988). In addition, the fragmentation 
of cabinet committees (where most multi-departmental decisions get taken) inhibits 
coalition building by spending ministries: only the central actors sit on all 
committees. 

A second account argues that Cabinets adhere to public expenditure controls 
which limit a majority of ministers from spending departments because they are 
a means of overcoming a collective action problem. Cabinet members are aware 
that the competitive pursuit of their individual interests would damage their 
collective welfare. So they effectively agree on a voluntary ‘contract’ to constrain 
their own competition within restrictive boundaries (Hardin 1982, pp. 90-100). In 
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this light, although central actors (PM, Chancellor, Treasury) may seem to ‘win’ 
most public spending disputes, they do so only as guardians of the Cabinet's 
collective interest - a theme stressed by institutionalist writers such as Jones. 

Third, the ‘exceptional’ importance of large majorities in Cabinet could occur 
because being a member of larger coalitions is wet more to each participant than 
smaller winning coalitions. For example, therésay be fewer unattributed leaks 
by disgruntled colleagues, strengthened party uy „jand greater conviction in public 
presentation of policies if large majority rples: eal’ basically adhered to (Heclo and 
Wildavsky 1974, pp. 194-5). Alternatively the“gime’ being played in Cabinet may 
not be a zero-sum one, so that the winning majority snot make their gains solely 
at the expense of their ‘losing’ colleagues. The research agenda suggested here for 
explaining coalition behaviour in different circumstances is Considerable, once the 
basic structure of decisions can be established. 


The systematic analysis of leadership influences is still in its infancy in the UK. 
There has been little discussion of how to define the impact of personality or style 
variations on decision making, despite some interesting US studies (Greenstein 1967) 
and a large literature on organizational leadership. In the older institutional debates, 
some genuflections are made to the important character of core executive opera- 
tions with the changing composition and modus operandi of key individuals (the 
PM plus any close or senior colleagues). But these caveats are rarely specified in 
a precise form, nor are they tested empirically. As King (1975, p. 6) notes few 
accounts in the Prime Minister/Cabinet power debate ‘emphasize this variety and 
fluctuation’, because of the lure of generalized institutional description. Hence 
‘personality’ or ‘leadership’ influences have tended to play a fill-in role, covering 
up for variations which cannot be explained more effectively in some other way. 
Social psychological musings about the origins, characteristics and role of British 
political leaders are also not much in evidence (but see Iremonger 1970; Berrington 
1974; Margach 1979). There is no equivalent to the sophisticated analysis of how 
leadership personality transmutes into characteristic institutional and policy styles 
which figure large in accounts of the US Presidency (Barber 1972; Norton 1988). 

Two lines of advance might improve this situation. First, macro-political economy 
studies of welfare state growth and political-business cycles have been sceptical 
about how much regime and leadership changes affect decision-making behaviour 
or policy outputs. For example, Moseley (1984) argues that British governments 
maintain the status quo in macro-economic policy, so long as a small number of 
key economic variables perform in line with their trend rate of evolution. Only 
if a policy variable strays offline does the government respond by taking corrective 
action to bring it back to its trend level. The most important transformations of 
government's economic behaviour occur when new variables become salient and 
old concerns are dropped. Most of these changes are externally determined — as 
in 1971 when the floating of sterling apparently removed the balance of payments 
as a key constraint on UK macro-economic policy. Even when economic policy 
variables are directly altered by the core executive, key shifts have not coincided 
with changes of government. For example, Mosley argues that the UK government 
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swung towards a fixation with monetary targets as the key policy indicator in 1976 
under Callaghan and Healey, rather than in 1979-80 under Thatcher and Howe. 
The same picture of a minimalistic government response pattern has been suggested 
by other studies (such as Rose 1981; Whiteley 1983, pp. 154-61). Exploring more 
directly the links between policy changes and shifts in core executive personnel 
or structures could help establish the scope of leadership influences on policy 
behaviour, as leadership succession’ studies have tried to do for the USA and USSR 
(Bunce 1983). 

Second, the literature analysing the importance to political leaders of their party’s 
opinion poll and electoral ratings has been small. Institutional studies frequently 
argue that the increasing electoral prominence of party leaders is obvious and has 
been a key factor buttressing the Prime Minister’s power in disputes with her/his 
Cabinet. Yet only a few data sets chronicle public perceptions of political leaders 
for lengthy time periods (Hudson 1984; Goodhart and Bhansall 1970). And assessing 
the interrelationship between such leadership images and government popularity 
has been difficult because of two-way causation flows. Again some political 
economy studies have struck a sceptical note — as in the debate about the relative 
importance of the Falklands War and improvements in people's economic well- 
being in contributing to Thatcher’s large-scale Commons majority in 1983 
(Saunders, Ward and Marsh 1987, 1989; Dunleavy and Husbands 1985, pp. 153-4). 
More systematized and more disaggregated analysis is needed to establish the 
relative electoral importance of: specific core executive policy decisions, such as 
the permission given for US warplanes to use British bases in bombing Libya in 
April 1986; periodic scandals or crises, such as the Westland affair in 1986 or the 
ministerial row over salmonella in eggs in 1989; overall ‘styles’ of core executive 
operations, such as Thatcher's perceived dominance of her Cabinets; and attributes 
of political leaders such as their personalities and public images. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The state of the art in British core executive studies leaves plenty of room for 
improvement, but there are some grounds for expecting future progress. The 
institutionalist debates about prime ministerial and cabinet ‘power’ involve view- 
points which prove on inspection to be more sophisticated and interesting than 
Most commentators have acknowledged. Understanding the ways in which the 
British political system emphasizes normative aspects of core executive operations 
helps both to explain the static quality of traditional controversies and to 
demonstrate why they are unresolvable and overstated. Examining the scope for 
adding new empirical research elements into core executive studies suggests that 
there are several promising pathways to a more systematic and professional 
approach. 


NOTE 

1. Studies of the Treasury, economuc policy making, and public expenditure control, include Heclo 
and Wildavsky 1974 and 1977; Young and Sloman 1983; Kegan and Pennant Rea 1979; Barnett 1982; 
Brittan 1970; Ham 1984, Thain 1985; Wright 1984; Moran 1981. On the Foreign Office see Vital 
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1968; Jenkins and Sloman 1985; Barber 1977. On intelligence agencies see: Richelson and Ball 1985, 
pp. 13-29; Andrew 1977; Bunyan 1976. On the Ministry of Defence, see Johnson 1980; McLean 1986, 
pp. 85-154; Simpson 1980; Council for Science and Society 1986, Ch. 3; Cox and Kirby 1986, Ch. 4; 
Freedman 1980. Works on other central departments include Mosley 1969; Plowden 1980; James 1986; 
Chapman 1983. On other spending departments there are few studies, but see: Painter 1980; Radcliffe 
1985; Warner 1984. 
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REINTERPRETING THE WESTLAND AFFAIR: 
THEORIES OF THE STATE AND CORE EXECUTIVE 
DECISION MAKING 


PATRICK DUNLEAVY 





This article applies four theories of the state to the analysis of a major policy crisis, the 
Westland affair of 1985-6. The pluralist governmental politics model offers a narrowly 
political account stressing that multiple actors were involved, and that policy emerged 
from a complex sequence of individual decisions, with plenty of room for mi i 
and slip-ups. The instrumental Marxist view by contrast emphasizes the penetration of 
government by business interests and the closed: élite character of decision making. The 
policy entrepreneur explanation offers a ‘new right’ account: the affair was born from 
a clash between a spending minister using public monies to pursue personal interests, and 
central actors and agencies seeking to limit the commitment of state expenditure. Finally, 
the ‘symbolic politics’ i tion analyses the crisis as the interaction of four ideological 
resonant ‘games’ — about leadership ale, leaking of government ‘secrets’, executive- 
Parliament relations, and mass media ‘battles’. 


In a seminal study published two decades ago Graeme Allison developed three 
alternative interpretations of the Cuban missile crisis and in the process shed a 
great deal of light upon the operations of the American core executive in foreign 
policy areas (Allison 1969, 1971). Yet the differing models he compared were all 
variants of a single theory of the state, pluralism. They differed from each other 
chiefly in using divergent methodologies and conceptions of the foreign policy 
process. More substantive differences about who controls the state apparatus 
and which social interests it serves were excluded from Allison's consideration. 
Most of Allison's critics additionally failed to distinguish between their dis- 
agreements with his historical narratives and dissent from the analytic models 
he discussed (Freedman 1976; Cornford 1974; Nossal 1979; Krasner 1972). Allison's 
later work ran together his ‘governmental politics’ and ‘organizational process’ 
models into a unified ‘bureaucratic politics’ account (Allison and Halperin 1975; 
Halperin 1974; Allison and Szanton 1976). This complex model incorporates so 
many possible influences that it is indistinguishable from any applied pluralist 
account of decision making. As a result Allison’s method of comparing alternative 
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interpretations of a single historical episode has rarely been followed up (but see 
O'Leary 1987a). 

This paper directly imitates Allison’s method, but compares a set of applied 
models drawn from fundamentally divergent accounts of how liberal democratic 
government operates. These ‘theories of the state’ play a central role in modern 
political science, bridging the gap between normatively based political thought and 
the eclectic forms of contemporary empirical analysis (Dunleavy 1987; Almond 
1988; Nordlinger 1988; Lowi 1988; Fabbrini 1988). They analyse the interrelation- 
ship between governmental institutions broadly defined and civil society; in a way 
informed by particular moral values and conceptions of human nature; using 
distinctive methods; and offering a consistent and integrated account of diverse 
political processes (Dunleavy and O'Leary 1987; Alford and Friedland 1985; Cox 
et al. 1985; Self 1985). Within every main theory of the state (pluralist, Marxist, 
the new right, and élite theory), a wide range of applied interpretations of core 
executive behaviour are possible. From each of these I have selected one view for 
analysis here — the governmental politics model; an instrumentalist Marxist account; 
a new right account in terms of ‘policy entrepreneurs’; and the symbolic politics 
model. 

The episode to which they are applied is the Westland affair of 1985-6, an acute 
political crisis which briefly threatened Margaret Thatcher's position as premier 
(Hennessey 1987; Madgwick 1987). Westland is also an appropriate case study 
because it is one of the best documented recent UK policy crises involving the core 
executive. The first part of the paper outlines a basic chronology of the Westland 
affair. The next four sections start by briefly setting out a theoretical position, 
which is then applied to the Westland affair. A brief conclusion examines the 
implications of the approach adopted here for future core executive research. 


J. AN OUTLINE OF THE WESTLAND AFFAIR 
The development of the Westland affair can be considered in five main stages: 


Stage 1: issue recognition 
Problems about Westland Helicopters Ltd. first reached ministers’ agenda in a major 
way in mid-June 1985, several years after the small West Country firm began to 
run into difficulties. A takeover bid for Westland, 90 per cent of whose business 
consisted of building helicopters for the British armed forces, had been made by 
an entrepreneur, Alan Bristow. In the course of bid negotiations it became apparent 
that the firm’s plight was much more acute than any outsiders had guessed, and 
Bristow’s proposed takeover was publicly withdrawn. Westland had in fact become 
technically insolvent because of a venture into the civilian helicopter market, which 
proved disastrous when their W30 machine crashed in service in late 1983 and 
market demand subsequently collapsed. The company was left exposed because 
of a £90 million investment in production capacity and stocks for the unsaleable 
helicopters. 

A ministerial meeting on 18 June chaired by the PM, Margaret Thatcher, was 
held to discuss the government's reactions to these events. Ministers refused to 
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provide Westland with a short-term extra subsidy of around £100 million to bale 
the company out. Instead the Bank of England prevailed upon a specialist ‘company 
doctor’ Sir John Cuckney to take over the chairmanship of Westland and safeguard 
ithe sizeable overdrafts extended to the company by two major clearing banks, 
National Westminster (£23 million) and Barclays (£17 million). Cuckney approached 
a number of possible sources about a capital injection, including British Aerospace 
(B.Ae), an Italian firm Agusta, and the US helicopter giant Sikorsky. Of these 
options only the Sikorsky deal developed or was actively pursued by Cuckney 
up to mid-September. Westland’s dominant customer, the Ministry of Defence 
(MOD), was uncooperative. The Secretary of State, Michael Heseltine, initially 
suggested that Westland could go into receivership for all he cared, since B.Ae and 
the engineering firm GEC would probably then pick up the pieces. 

However, Westland’s ‘sponsoring department’ within Whitehall, the Trade and 
Industry Department (DTI), broadly backed Sikorsky’s long-term plan. The 
American proposals involved them injecting £30 million in cash and providing 
work for Westland; the banks converting their £40 million overdrafts into an equity 
stake; and public subsidies of various kinds amounting to nearly £200 million over 
several years. The attraction for Sikorsky (and its parent company, the huge multi- 
national United Technologies) was that if Westland built their successful ‘Black 
Hawk’ design they might hope to break into first the British and later the European 
helicopter markets. The situation of apparent government unconcern about 
Westland’s future changed radically at the end of September when Heseltine met 
the Sikorsky director in charge of negotiations and became alarmed that if their 
association with Westland went ahead, his ministry would come under strong 
pressure to purchase large numbers of the American firm’s helicopters. Heseltine 
came off the fence and began actively looking for an alternative European’ solution 
to Westland’s problems. 


Stage 2: the emergence of inter-departmental conflict 

Divisions between ministers became explicit at two meetings in early October 1985 
between Leon Brittan (who had just taken over at Trade and Industry) and 
Heseltine. Both initially sought to minimize the implications of Westland’s crisis 
for their departmental budgets, which the DTI saw as best pursued by accepting 
the Sikorsky plan. But at the second wider ministerial meeting Heseltine secured 
his colleagues’ acceptance for his plan to explore whether an alternative rescue 
package from European corporations could be encouraged. Almost simultaneously 
the French firm Aerospatiale and the German company MBB began talks with 
Westland about intervening, and appointed a UK merchant bank to prepare a plan. 
Sikorsky countered by involving Fiat as a ‘European’ co-partner (against Italian 
government policy) in their capital reconstruction. Cuckney and the Westland board 
were dismissive of any Franco-German alternative to Sikorsky-Fiat. 

Yet at the very end of November 1985, Heseltine rapidly put together a meeting 
in his ministry of the National Armaments Directors of France (NADs), Germany 
and Italy, together with representatives of Aerospatiale, MBB, and Agusta. Con- 
cerned about the threat of American penetration of the European helicopter market, 
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the four defence ministries and the firms effectively drew a ring fence around the 
market, agreeing to standardize their military purchasing on three helicopters to 
be built collaboratively between the four companies. All these agreements depended 
upon a Euro-solution to Westland’s problems being found. If the Sikorsky rescue 
went ahead, Westland faced being squeezed out of European markets, and even 
UK defence contracts if the government were to accept the National Armaments 
Directors (NADs) agreement as binding. 


Stage 3: intense political and economic conflict 

The NADs agreement sparked an immediate row, with Westland and Brittan 
immediately requesting that it should be withdrawn. At two ad hoc ministerial 
meetings on 5 and 6 December Heseltine argued successfully for the agreement 
to be discussed at full cabinet committee. By this time B.Ae and GEC had signed 
up as members of the Euro-consortium following urgings by Heseltine and the 
Defence Ministry. At the Economic Affairs (EA) Cabinet Committee on 9 December 
Cuckney and his merchant banker attended to explain Westland’s position in person 
to ministers. Heseltine asked for the NADs agreement to stand until the Euro- 
consortium submitted its reconstruction plan to Westland at the end of that week, 
at which point another cabinet committee meeting would discuss the issue. 
Apparently agreed by Thatcher, the follow-up meeting was subsequently scrubbed 
by No. 10 the next day. When the consortium plan did reach Westland it was 
unceremoniously rejected by Cuckney and the board, and Brittan announced that 
because of Westland’s decision the government was not bound by the NADs 
agreement, which therefore lapsed. 

Next week (mid-December 1985) Thatcher considered but abandoned an 
ultimatum to Heseltine publicly to toe the government's collective line that 
Westland’s capital reconstruction should be made by the company’s shareholders 
alone. Heseltine formally agreed to abide by this position at Cabinet but reserved 
the right to answer ‘queries’ about the Euro-consortium’s improved offer to 
Westland, which by 20 December was almost the same in its financial terms as 
the Sikorsky-Fiat plan. In practice, Heseltine campaigned actively for a European 
solution in Parliament and the media, his actions soon precipitating countervailing 
interventions by Brittan. By Christmas the dominant tactics of both the Thatcher- 
Brittan and Heseltine camps involved using the Press to carry messages hostile 
to the opposing reconstruction plans, and so to influence Westland shareholders 
who were being circularized by their board about approving the Sikorsky-Fiat 
scheme. 

In the New Year, Cuckney sought assurances from Thatcher that Westland would 
not be discriminated against by MOD or other European governments if the 
Sikorsky-Fiat plan went ahead. He received qualified support in a letter from the 
PM, considerably modified following pressure from the government's Law Officers 
whom Heseltine had prompted. Heseltine then got the Euro-consortium to send 
him questions which he could reply to, arguing that an Americanized Westland 
would have little future in European collaborative projects. In response Thatcher 
and Brittan asked the government's chief Law Officer Mayhew to give a written 
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view that Heseltine’s letter was misleading in key particulars. (Mayhew was actually 
Solicitor General, the number two Law Officer. But at this stage he was deputizing 
for his superior, the Attorney General Havers, who was away ill). Constitution- 
ally, although the Law Officers are ministers, they are supposed to offer non- 
political professional advice, so that Mayhew’s judgement was both influential and 
supposed to be kept highly confidential. 

Mayhew despatched his reply to Thatcher on 6 January 1986. Selective extracts 
from his letter which spoke of ‘material inaccuracies’ in Heseltine’s statement were 
immediately leaked to the Press Association by senior officials at the DTI and 
10 Downing Street, following a pre-arranged plan, and with Brittan’s express 
consent and Thatcher's implied approval. The leak provoked an immediate political 
storm hostile to Heseltine. In the next two days Brittan also leaned heavily on 
both GEC and B.Ae to reduce or withdraw their involvement in the Euro-consortium 
plan. In an impromptu meeting with B.Ae’s managing director he apparently 
threatened to withhold DTI launch aid for the company’s share of a civilian airline 
project (the European airbus) if it did not change tack. And at Cabinet on 9 January 
Thatcher demanded, without warning, that no minister should make any further 
statement or response on Westland without clearing it through the Cabinet Office 
first. Provoked beyond endurance, Heseltine stormed out of the meeting and 
immediately resigned. 


Stage 4: political reverberations 

Heseltine at once issued a full statement of his grounds for resignation and launched 
a very active media campaign against the Sikorsky-Fiat reconstruction and in favour 
of the European/British consortium. In a Commons debate on 13 January Heseltine 
raised a question about Brittan’s attempt to lean on British Aerospace. Brittan 
evaded a response to repeated questions by using hair-splitting language, and later 
that evening was forced to return to the Commons to apologize for misleading 
the House. Meanwhile the Law Officers demanded and secured from the PM an 
internal inquiry by the Cabinet Secretary into the leaking of Mayhew’s letter ~ 
although not without some delay and a reported threat by the Attorney General 
Havers (now back at work) to resign if the breach of confidentiality was not 
investigated. From the 15 to 21 January the government's position seemed to be 
stabilizing, as they easily survived a vote in the Commons and Brittan began to 
counter-attack vigorously against Heseltine’s media campaign. 

However, on 22 January Labour MPs named the DT1's Press Officer as the source 
of the Mayhew letter leak, at the same time as the Cabinet Secretary reported 
the results of his inquiry to Thatcher. On 23 January in a weak Commons perfor- 
mance Thatcher admitted that the leak was ministerially authorized by Brittan, 
but claimed that she had not been told about it, (even though she later admitted 
being involved in the decision to ask Mayhew for a written judgement on Heseltine’s 
statement). Despite her Chief Press Officer at 10 Downing Street having been 
consulted in detail about how Mayhew’s letter should be publicized, the PM also 
claimed that she had known nothing about how the leak took place until briefed 
by Armstrong the day before her speech. That evening a crowded meeting of the 
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Conservative backbenchers’ 1922 Committee indicated a surge of feeling that Brittan 
should resign, which he reluctantly did the following morning. 

Over the following weekend Conservative MPs and journalists decided that this 
sacrificial victim was enough. They rallied round Thatcher to limit the severe 
political damage which the affair had caused. In a Commons debate on 27 January, 
the Labour leader Neil Kinnock made a general and ‘political’ opening speech 
harassed by Tory interruptions, which denounced the PM but did not probe her 
role in the leaking of the Mayhew letter in any detail. Thatcher replied by reaffirm- 
ing her ignorance of the leak, regretting the manner in which it had been carried 
out, and insisting that the whole affair would not deflect the government from 
its key policies. In the debate Heseltine agreed that the PM’s speech should ‘end 
the politics of the matter’. Thereafter, although controversy continued to surround 
inquests by two Commons select committees into the affair, the political crisis for 
the government and the Conservative Party quickly receded. 


Stage 5: economic reverberations 

Heseltine’s decision to resign removed the Euro-consortium’s key promoter from 
the government's ranks and confirmed ministers’ stance of leaving the Westland 
board to see through shareholders’ acceptance of the Sikorsky-Fiat solution free 
from ‘political’ interference. As a result the press battle which had dominated the 
previous period gave way to two waves of sharebuying in Westland stocks. Sixty 
per cent of the company’s shares were traded in the month from 9 January to 
11 February in 5,000 separate transactions, and often at prices well above those 
formally prevailing on the Stock Exchange. This phase was inaugurated on 
9 January by Alan Bristow, the entrepreneur who had made but then withdrawn 
the 1985 takeover bid for Westland, who favoured the Euro-consortium plan. Next 
day, the multi-national firm Hanson Trust, which has close links to Conservative 
Party leaders, began building up what eventually became a 15 per cent stake in 
Westland, by buying out an investment firm previously supporting the consortium 
plan. Hanson's packet of shares was then voted for the Sikorsky-Fiat option. At 
this time British Aerospace and GEC also decided to downgrade their public role 
in presenting the consortium’s case, reasoning that both their standing with govern- 
ment and their sales to the USA might be jeopardized by too close an association 
with an anti-Sikorsky position. A week's interregnum followed during which the 
original Sikorsky-Fiat plan for a special capital reconstruction was put to the vote 
at a Westland shareholders’ meeting on 17 January and failed to secure the 75 per 
cent majority needed. 

Sikorsky-Fiat and the Euro-consortium then submitted revised capital reconstruc- 
tion plans to be approved by a simple majority at a Westland shareholders’ meeting 
on 12 February. Sikorsky began some buying of Westland shares, and its modest 
efforts in this respect were backed up in the next ten days by mysterious inter- 
ventions by individuals and companies with no apparent reason for getting 
involved. The new purchasers all bought just under 5 per cent of Westland shares 
(to preserve their anonymity) and at high prices, and their stakes were then used 
to back the Sikorsky plan. These purchasers included the Australian transport firm 
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TNT, owned by Rupert Murdoch, and nominee companies acting for firms and 
individuals in disparate locations such as Geneva, Montevideo and Panama. By 
the 12 February meeting, six nominee shareholders controlled over 20 per cent 
of Westland shares, and their votes helped to secure a Sikorsky-Fiat victory with 
68 per cent of the shares backing their reconstruction plan to the Euro-consortium’s 
32 per cent. 


I. THE GOVERNMENTAL POLITICS MODEL 


How can theories of the state illuminate the Westland affair? The governmental 
politics account views core executive decision making as a highly complex ‘game’, 
repeated over successive ‘rounds’ of multiple issues by a large group of different 
actors, each with their own distinct sets of interests (Allison 1971, pp. 144-80). 
Policy outputs result from the ways in which dozens of individuals play out their 
institutional and personal roles in the overall process, their skill in deploying 
arguments and resources, and their ability to make bargains and alliances with 
other players. There is no authoritative source of strategic direction; nowhere in 
the policy system are the varied objectives of diverse actors effectively integrated 
or prioritized. 
Most ‘issues’. . .emerge piecemeal over time, one lump in one context, a second 
in another. Hundreds of issues compete for players’ attention every day. Each 
player is forced to fix upon his issues for that day, deal with them on their 
own terms, and rush on to the next. Thus the character of emerging issues and 
the pace at which the game is played converge to yield government ‘decisions’ 
and ‘actions’ as collages (Allison 1971, p. 145). 


The policy process normally takes the form of a power struggle between basically 
instrumental actors. Individuals are motivated partly by diverse personal ambitions 
and commitments, and partly by role-interests given by their agency positions 
(‘where you stand depends on where you sit’). Most actors’ behaviour is socialized, 
expressing not simple individual preferences but a complex of organizational, peer 
group and individual influences. In addition, goal displacement processes 
characteristically convert instrumental bases for action into strongly developed 
convictions (ideologies) that advancing agency or personal interests will itself serve 
the national interest. Instrumental behaviour is also disguised and constrained by 
routing inputs to the decision process through specified ‘action channels’, which 
are relatively long-standing arrangements governing the procedures to be used for 
tackling an individual ‘round’ of an issue. Each action channel can normally only 
be operated by some players and at some particular points in the decision process. 
The set-up of action channels and the rules of the game confer advantages and 
disadvantages on participants, particularly since different actors see the same issues 
in different lights, only some of which may be capable of being explicitly considered 
in the decision process. 

Despite the importance of action channels in structuring behaviour, the model 
stresses the openness and indeterminacy of much core executive decision making, 
especially under crisis conditions. The personalities of key actors, their judgement 
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and individual standpoints, and the skill and timing of their decisional manoeuvres 
can all make a major difference in shaping policy outcomes. The conviction that 
many decisions could easily have been otherwise had different personnel been 
involved, or had a different sequencing of events occurred, of course accords closely 
with the ways in which most political practitioners themselves come to understand 
core executive operations. 

This model offers a distinctive perspective on the Westland affair in three key 
respects. It draws a narrow boundary around the overtly ‘political’ realm. It stresses 
the diverse motivations of multiple political actors significantly involved in the 
affair. And it offers a sceptical/realist interpretation of people's behaviour, inter- 
preting it as the responses of hasty actors reacting to immediate political stimuli. 


Narrow boundary. A pluralist view focuses in a restricted way on the most ‘govern- 
mental’ aspects of the Westland affair, arguing that only these events are relevant 
for analysing core executive behaviour. A major issue arose only after the signing 
of the NADs agreement provoked open interdepartmental conflict in early December 
1985, which Heseltine took pains to make public. Initially the Defence Minister's 
campaign went no further than to breach the usual practices of ministerial solidarity. 
But by the end of the month Heseltine’s activities were clearly beginning to call 
into question the more fundamental and constitutional conventions of ‘collective 
responsibility’. His stance reflected a complex of personal ideological commitments, 

public interest judgements and ministerial power plays, which The Economist 
summarized as: 


a fight for a European approach to defence procurement, for more governmental 
involvement in industry, for the rights of ministers to run their own departments 
with less back-seat driving from Downing Street, and, most of all, for the right 
of ministers to bring departmental policy issues to full cabinet (4 January 1986, 
p. 18) 


The initial spiralling out of the issue into a major governmental crisis is explained 
by Brittan’s willingness to play ‘tough ball’ using a similarly unconventional rule 
book to Heseltine’s tactics. Later Thatcher’s uncharacteristic indecisiveness in 
bringing Heseltine back into line, combined with her apparent endorsement of a 
‘dirty tricks’ campaign against him, fuelled the issue. 

The governmental politics model would of course accept that there is empirical 
evidence of extensive networking between the business world and ministers over 
Westland — but would deny that political or governmental actors adopted the 
stances they did because of financial or economic pressures or linkages acting upon 
them. For a considerable period after the issue became public, ministers at both 
Defence and DTI were diffident about intervening, and concerned chiefly with 
limiting the consequences of a possible Westland failure for their broader budgets. 
As late as the end of September 1985 Heseltine minuted that no option except 
liquidation should be considered, while in mid-October 1985 the DTI formally 
encouraged the Westland board to seek a European rescue package. Thereafter, 
what shaped ministerial protagonists’ behaviour was almost completely the pattern 
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of moves and countermoves within the central executive itself. Corporate linkages 
were at various points useful tactical resources which Heseltine, Brittan and 
Thatcher exploited to the full, but they did not shape their motivations in significant 
ways. The government's eventual position of letting Westland’s shareholders decide 
between the two capital reconstruction proposals accurately reflected the sense of 
disengagement which characterized most cabinet members’ views throughout the 
crisis. 


Multiple key actors. A wide range of personnel and institutions were influential 
in determining the course and eventual outcome of the Westland affair. The rival 
groupings of Heseltine, MOD and the Euro-consortium on the one hand, and 
Thatcher, Brittan-DTI and Westland-Sikorsky on the other, were clearly the major 
protagonists in the issue, as the brief narrative of the affair given above 
demonstrates. But throughout its course their behaviour was extensively shaped 
by the interventions of non-aligned third forces. Within the core executive itself, 
Heseltine’s independent campaign was so protracted and difficult for Thatcher to 
control precisely because it attracted a degree of conditional support from other 
ministers. At the meeting on 17 October 1985 Heseltine’s criticisms of Sikorsky 
and his offer to put together a European rescue package attracted support from 
Norman Tebbit, the Conservative Party Chairman, and produced an instruction 
to the DTI to push Westland to develop a European alternative package. The 
meeting's endorsement provided Heseltine with the crucial space he needed to put 
together the NADs agreement by the end of November. 

The forum initially chosen by Thatcher to scotch the NADs agreement was an 
ad hoc ministerial meeting (known as ‘the club’), which included besides Thatcher, 
Brittan and Heseltine, six less aligned or uninvolved ministers from major depart- 
ments (Whitelaw, Howe, Tebbit, Lawson, McGregor, and Biffen). Again Heseltine 
survived two meetings on 5 and 6 December because Tebbit and the Foreign 
Secretary Geoffrey Howe backed his demand that the NADs agreement should at 
least be discussed at the EA committee before being jettisoned. At the full commit- 
tee three days later, almost the same cast of actors plus three extra ministers were 
not prepared to squash Heseltine’s argument that the full Euro-consortium case 
should at least be put to the Westland board before the NADs agreement was 
scrapped. Their tolerance of Heseltine’s position forced Thatcher to end discus- 
sions inconclusively and apparently to concede another EA committee meeting 
at the end of the week. Following Heseltine’s resignation, the importance of non- 
aligned actors inside the core executive continued with the Law Officers adopting 
a markedly independent stance, and impelling the Cabinet Secretary in turn to 
go through the motions of impartially policing the behaviour of the Prime Minister's 
aides and one of her most loyal ministerial lieutenants. The Cabinet as a whole 
also exerted some independent influence by pressuring Thatcher on 23 January 
into making the ‘fullest, possible’ disclosure to the Commons about the results of 
the Mayhew letter leak inquiry. 

Heseltine’s resignation and the accompanying disclosures also involved non- 
aligned actors outside the core executive itself, especially in Parliament and the 
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Conservative Parliamentary Party. The House of Commons demonstrated its 
independence on 13 January by forcing Brittan back to the Chamber late at night 
to apologize for his misleading responses that afternoon. The full-scale debate 
initiated by Labour two days later was also a testing occasion for Thatcher and 
Brittan, both of whom made ministerial statements and were visibly relieved to 
encounter little criticism or loss of support from backbench Conservatives. On 
22 January the Commons became the focus of ministerial anxieties again when 
Labour backbenchers publicized the DTI Press Officer's role in leaking Mayhew’s 
letter to the Press, and the Attorney General's tactics in forcing an inquiry on 
Thatcher. From a pluralist perspective these events demonstrate Parliament's con- 
siderable influence as a control on core executive actions. They also directly 
triggered the PM's statement the following day. Conservative backbench reaction 
then made the sacrifice of Brittan’s career virtually inevitable as a demonstration 
of parliamentary independence from the executive — a cathartic ‘balancing of the 
books’ for Heseltine — which thereafter allowed Tory MPs to swallow their doubts 
and anxieties and resume their customary loyalty to the Prime Minister. And even 
when the affair was resolved, two Commons’ select committee investigations 
enforced considerably more than normal disclosures by ministers and senior civil 
servants. 

This record of involvement by non-aligned actors and institutions needs to be 
set in the more general context of a protracted media battle, in which both the 
Heseltine and Brittan/Thatcher camps claimed an almost equal number of coups 
and successes in getting their message across. Ministers, businessmen and other 
actors alike regarded mass media coverage as the barometer of which way the 
Westland battle was flowing. To some degree this special salience reflected the 
potential importance of the Press in swaying the votes or stock market behaviour 
of the remaining Westland shareholders agnostic about the Sikorsky-Fiat and Euro- 
consortium capital reconstructions. But the generally critical stance of even rock- 
solid Conservative newspapers on the affair conforms to pluralist expectations of 
media independence. 


Unplanned actions. Exponents of the governmental politics approach would deny 
that the central actors in the Westland drama planned their moves much of the 
time. Allison’s stress on the piecemeal emergence of issues in a climate of rushed 
decision making and imperfect information, and with many different matters 
competing for actors’ attention, closely fits the Westland affair. Heseltine clearly 
knew what he was doing in promoting the NADs agreement, but his lame, delaying 
reactions thereafter to Brittan’s and Westland’s opposition revealed that he had 
scarcely thought through how to follow up the scheme once it was signed. Similarly 
Brittan’s and Thatcher's key moves at later stages of the affair were often simply 
mistakes. When Brittan leaned heavily on the British Aerospace managing director 
to withdraw from the Euro-consortium he seems not to have anticipated the angry 
public reaction from the company which his intervention would cause. (Paren- 
thetically and ironically it was exactly the same kind of behaviour which had earlier 
blotted Brittan’s ministerial copybook as Home Secretary in 1985. Following a 
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Thatcher statement to the US Press deploring the ‘oxygen of publicity’ afforded 
to terrorists, Brittan crudely pressurized the BBC board of governors not to transmit 
an innocuous documentary about Northern Ireland which included interviews with 
Sinn Féin councillors. His action provoked a 24 hour strike by broadcasting 
journalists in protest at government censorship). Similarly his disingenuous per- 
formance in the Commons on 13 January 1986 in refusing to admit the existence 
of a letter of protest from B.Ae was a spontaneous reaction to the immediate 
pressures of a Commons debate, as was the decision by Thatcher, sitting next to 
him in the Chamber, not to intervene to correct the misleading impression being 
created. 

More surprisingly, neither Thatcher nor Brittan apparently anticipated any public 
outcry over the selective publication of details of the Mayhew letter when they 
set about securing the Solicitor-General’s written comments on Heseltine’s pro- 
consortium pronouncement of 3 January. The implications of such a public breach 
of the government's previous hard line on prosecuting earlier unofficial leakers 
(such as Sarah Tisdall and Clive Ponting) never seem to have occurred to them. 
Brittan’s lack of anticipation extended to giving direct ministerial sanction for the 
leak on the morning of 6 January, whereas Thatcher at least had some kind of 
‘cut-out’, even though the leak was still directly authorized by her Chief Press Officer 
at No. 10, Bernard Ingham. 

The chain of unforeseen consequences continues with the ‘leak inquiry’ which 
Thatcher reluctantly conceded to the Attorney General to forestall resignations 
by the Law Officers. The PM's publicly avowed scrupulousness in not asking 
Ingham, Brittan or any other participant anything whatsoever about the leak of 
Mayhew’s letter at any time between its publication and 22 January, when 
Armstrong communicated to her the results of his leak inquiry, might be inter- 
preted in three ways. Perhaps her ability to stifle any curiosity about the incident 
reflected an extraordinarily prescient concern to preserve ‘deniability’ about her 
personal role in the whole incident. Alternatively, it might reflect a complete failure 
to appreciate the public controversy which the leak occasioned, and the extent 
to which it raised a serious question about the continuation of her premiership 
~ in a way which virtually no other behaviour in her term of office had so far 
done. The sudden switch of mood inside Number 10, from elation around about 
the 20-21 January 1986 when Heseltine’s post-resignation campaign seemed to be 
running into the sand, to sudden alarm on the day of Armstrong's report, seems 
to bear out this interpretation. Lastly, it might simply be explained as the pressure 
of other business competing for attention and leaving no time whatsoever for 
investigating what had gone wrong on this occasion. 

By contrast to these events, Heseltine’s impromptu resignation from the Cabinet 
on 9 January was only partly unanticipated. The Defence Minister had no prior 
warning of Thatcher's démarche about clearing all statements on Westland with 
the Cabinet Office, and seems to have made up his mind on the spot. But the 
PM herself had carefully prepared the occasion. A previous letter to Heseltine 
requiring him to conform to ministerial solidarity conventions was drawn up by 
Thatcher, the Cabinet Secretary Armstrong, Deputy Prime Minister Whitelaw and 
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Chief Whip Wakeham in the course of a two and a half hour meeting on 
18 December 1985. But it was promptly scrapped when Ingham arrived late at 
the meeting and advised against an ultimatum for fear that it would push Heseltine 
into resignation. The 9 January demand was more carefully phrased as an instruc- 
tion to all cabinet ministers and was devised at a Chequers meeting the previous 
Sunday, attended by almost the same group as the 18 December meeting. Thatcher 
prepared for the contingency of a resignation by deciding on George Younger as 
possible replacement. So when Heseltine stormed out of Cabinet, the name of his 
successor was made public within half an hour. If the rest of the Cabinet was 
stunned, the Prime Minister quite obviously was not. Probably only the extent 
to which Heseltine’s post-resignation statement tracked back and forth over the 
Westland saga, and raised quasi-constitutional criticisms of her style of premiership, 
was unexpected. 


Il. MARXIST INTERPRETATION 


Orthodox Marxist accounts never offer any distinctive account of the core executive. 
Instead they assert that the detailed institutional arrangements within the state 
apparatus are purely superstructural. This stance has been strengthened by the 
tradition’s well-known difficulties in analysing political leadership factors. Some 
central tenets of Marxism have been taken to imply that individual actors (such 
as political leaders) cannot shape social outcomes: 


The basic premise which informs historical materialism is not in doubt: it is 
that men and women, organized in classes, are the collective actors of history, 
but that the play itself is very largely shaped by forces which are not greatly 
affected by any single will or by the will of small groups of people. . . .Indivi- 
duals, singly and in [non-class] groups, can certainly make a difference to the 
ways in which class struggles work themselves out: but that difference, in classical 
Marxism, is not very great and certainly should not be taken as decisive (Mili- 
band 1983, p. 134) 


However, there is a wide gulf between this theoretical attitude and western 
Marxists’ applied political descriptions, which vest considerable explanatory 
significance in major political leaders. Personalized labels such as Thatcherism’ 
or ‘Reaganism’ are supposedly just convenient shorthand. Yet in practice leader- 
ship styles and leadership/regime succession seem to be ascribed ‘heroic’ significance 
in contemporary Marxist accounts. For instance the deradicalization of Labour 
policy making in the late 1970s or the electoral advance of US new right conser- 
vatism in the 1980s have been explained in these terms (Hall and Jacques 1983; 
Piven and Cloward 1982, pp. 125-49). This tension between theoretical views and 
practical analysis is sometimes fudged by supposing that there are two ‘layers’ of 
historical evolution. One is a base-level groundswell of social development governed 
by the evolution of class struggles, while the other consists of super-structural 
variations around the trend of social development (Miliband 1983). Leadership 
influences are important in causing these ‘wobbles’, some of which may obscure 
the realization of an underlying pattern of class struggle for decades. 
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Most applied Marxist accounts relevant to core executive studies have followed 
an ‘instrumentalist’ position, fleshing out Lenin’s claim that parliamentary govern- 
ment is ‘tied by a thousand threads’ to capitalist social interests and acts on their 
behalf. Political leaders and central government policy making are fitted into an 
overall characterization of state activity as maintaining a capitalist social order, 
a limited or distorted form of liberal democracy, and high levels of social inequality. 
The central role of political élites is ‘the containment and reduction of popular 
pressure’ (Miliband 1982, p. 1). The attempt to document this position and to offer 
empirical support for it in practice brings Marxist accounts into close approxima- 
tion with ‘power élite’ studies, in the tradition inaugurated by C. Wright Mills 
(1956). Rather than undertake decisional research to produce a developed analysis 
of core executive operations, authors in both approaches have tended to retreat 
into detailing the narrow social background of political leaders and administrative 
élites (Greenberg 1979; Miliband 1969; Crewe 1974). 

An alternative Marxist position has been sketched by analyses of ‘authoritarian 
statism’ in Western democracies (Poulantzas 1978). The idea here is that formal 
representative institutions have increasingly been by-passed by shadowy ‘parallel 
power networks cross-cutting the formal organization of the state and exercising 
a decisive share in its activities’ Jessop 1982, p. 170). In Britain both Marxist and 
some liberal studies point to the creation of machinery with repressive functions 
in areas such as surveillance and news media manipulation by the intelligence 
services (May and Rowan 1982); the piecemeal emergence of a coordinated national 
police force deployed for combatting urban riots, major strikes and terrorism 
(Hennessy 1985; Jeffery and Hennessy 1983; Fine and Millar 1985; Bunyan 1976); 
and the highly insulated inner policy system controlling decisions about nuclear 
weapons, major defence systems and intelligence services (McLean 1986; Hennessy 
1986, pp. 23-63; Freedman 1980; Richelson and Ball 1985). The theory of 
authoritarian statism links these fragmented pieces of evidence about ‘parallel power 
networks’ with claims that a politically dominant party-bloc has been created under 
the control of the core executive, in whose hands the administrative apparatus 
and political management of the populace are effectively unified: ‘Real power is 
rapidly becoming concentrated and centralized at the summits of the governmental 
and administrative system, and, indeed, is increasingly focused in the office of 
president/prime minister at the apex of the various administrative structures with 
the resultant appearance of a personalistic, presidential/prime ministerial system’ 
(Jessop 1982, p. 171). Again this theme finds echoes in left-wing analyses of the 
demise of cabinet government under Thatcher, and previously the primacy of the 
civil service departments under Labour governments of the 1970s, which left a 
political role only for a single chief executive as tie-breaker in intractable or un- 
bargainable inter-agency disputes (Benn 1980; Sedgemoor 1980, pp. 49-87, 105-47). 

Applied to the Westland affair, a Marxist position focuses on two main features: 
the construction of tightly integrated networks of core executive actors and agencies 
with business corporations and personnel; and the explanation of why the 
business/political networks in this case were internally divided, conflicting with 
each other rather than expressing a unified ruling class interest. 
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FIGURE 1 Networks of business/governmental 


Power networks. The Marxist account portrays the Westland affair as a power 
struggle between two closely integrated groupings of politicians/departments and 
corporations/capitalists (Figure 1). On the Westland side, the linkages between 
Cuckney, Brittan and Thatcher were numerous and close. Cuckney’s background 
began in MIS and his government contacts continued throughout his business 
career. For example, shortly before taking over at Westland, he finished a ten- 
year stint as head of an MOD front company running overseas arms sales. Once 
appointed at Westland following Bank of England intervention, Cuckney’s first 
step was to shift the company’s merchant bank to Lazards, chaired by John Nott, 
a former Defence Minister in Thatcher's government and someone with multiple 
Tory party contacts. Cuckney also brought into the Westland board Lord 
Fanshawe, a former MP and Tory loyalist ennobled by Thatcher. Also hired as 
a Westland publicity consultant was Gordon Reece, Thatcher's personal campaign 
advisor, who received a knighthood in the 1986 New Year's honours list and spent 
the preceding Christmas break at Chequers as the Thatchers’ house guest. In 
addition to these overt contacts, Cuckney apparently received briefings about confi- 
dential government papers and discussion informally from a source inside No. 10. 
Cuckney had direct contact with Brittan and Downing Street at numerous points 
throughout the whole affair, even extending to speaking at a meeting of the 
prestigious EA Cabinet Committee (along with Marcus Aquis of Lazards). 
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linkages in the Westland affair 


On the corporate side of the Westland/Sikorsky grouping Cuckney was 
also the central linking figure. As the Bank of England's selected ‘company doctor’ 
his key brief was to safeguard the interests of the National Westminster and 
Barclays banks. The banks’ insistence kept Westland and Sikorsky wedded to 
a plan to issue ‘preference shares’ to Natwest and Barclays, long after the emergence 
of the Euro-consortium meant that obtaining the necessary 75 per cent majority 
at a special shareholders’ meeting was impractical. Sikorsky/Westland’s acceptance 
of preference shares kept the banks in line even when they were heavily lobbied 
by James Prior (Chairman of GEC) and other business contacts of Michael Heseltine 
at the minister's insistence over the weekend of 4-5 January 1986. When the 
preference shares plan failed at the first Westland shareholders’ meeting, the banks 
almost withdrew support from the revised Sikorsky/Westland reconstruction. But 
this occasion was the only one when their support wobbled: otherwise they 
endorsed all Cuckney’s decisions. Cuckney’s links to Sikorsky were built up- 
over months of negotiations, and at a personal level became very strong on both 
sides. 

How did corporations and capitalists apparently remote from any concern with 
Westland come to be involved on behalf of Sikorsky? Clearly Sikorsky themselves 
brought in Fiat, whose role in funding half the outside capital injection but leaving 
all the voting powers to Sikorsky seems odd. Fiat had to defy their own government's 
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policy line in favour of the European solution to take their stake. After the Sikorsky 
reconstruction succeeded, Fiat fairly speedily sold their shares to the UK firm GKN, 
suggesting that Fiat actually had no long-term interest in helicopters or Westland. 
Cuckney was involved directly in some of the ‘fan club’ activities on the stock 
exchange following Heseltine’s resignation, such as the interventions of Hanson 
Trust in sharebuying and a meeting at Claridges Hotel between Faure (Sikorsky’s 
President), Cuckney, and Sir Gordon White (Chairman of Hanson Industries) which 
tried to persuade Bristow to sell his pro-European shares. But the links which bound 
the other anonymous buyers of Westland shares to the Sikorsky/Westland axis 
can only be surmised. It seems clear that political considerations influenced both 
Hanson Trust and TNT, companies not exactly renowned for purchasing severely 
over-priced shares in almost bankrupt companies. 

On the other side of the affair, Heseltine was unquestionably the key figure in 
the political/corporate linkages (Figure 1). He used his contacts in Europe to make 
many of the administrative and commercial contacts necessary to produce a single 
plan from Aerospatiale, MBB and Agusta, backed by official support from the 
French, West German and Italian governments, culminating in the NADs 
agreement. Heseltine’s personal linkages to the consortium continued after he left 
office, but his ministerial role seems to have been more important in organizing 
the British backing for the Euro-solution. British Aerospace and GEC initially 
professed extreme disinterest in Westland. However, both joined the consortium 
at a latish stage after heavy lobbying from MOD. Both firms then radically 
downgraded their public rule in promoting the consortium case following Brittan’s 
pressure on them and the replacement of Heseltine as Secretary of State for Defence 
by George Younger, a Thatcher loyalist. The only other major UK corporation 
to support the consortium bid as a shareholder was United Scientific Holdings, 
a major defence contractor whose Managing Director, Peter Levene, was made 
head of the Defence Ministry's Procurement Executive by Heseltine in 1984. 

A Marxist account describes the whole character of the Westland affair as a 
closely integrated, inter-penetrating and overlapping battle between effectively 
unified business/political coalitions. Deals and direct contacts between politicians 
and corporate interests were the repeated currency of the affair, as in Brittan’s 
controversial ‘warning off’ of British Aerospace or Heseltine’s secret offer to Cuckney 
on 23 December 1985 in which (presumably) concessions on MOD contracts were 
to be traded for the Westland board reappraising its opposition to the consortium 
plan. At the margin some of these dealings might have shaded into potential 
corruption, as in Bristow’s allegation that he was told a knighthood could be 
available as part of a quid pro quo for selling out his shareholding to Sikorsky/ 
Westland. But such factors are small details in a broader picture of a closed policy 
process dominated by linkages between capitalists and Conservative politicians. 


Explaining élite divisions. A more difficult problem for a Marxist account is to 
explain why the bifurcated networks shown in Figure 1 conflicted with each other 
so sharply and disruptively. Traditional Marxist views stress that the role of the 
state (and hence of the core executive) is to integrate government with the needs 
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of capital, a view also developed in ‘power élite’ studies. Yet in the Westland case, 
although business/government linkages are obvious, the élite as a whole appears 
as internally divided. Far from unifying otherwise centrifugal élite groupings, the 
core executive was a key locus for divisions to open up and magnify. Marxists 
could argue that in a residually competitive capitalist system intra-tlite divisions 
occasionally arise, especially where foreign capital becomes involved in previously 
closed defence procurements. These conflicts of interest will be reflected inside 
government because of ‘the play within the state apparatus needed to ensure the 
coordination of a divided dominant class’ (Cockburn 1977, p. 50). 

A more sophisticated Marxist account pictures the Westland affair as a struggle 
between distinct ‘fractions’ of capital. Historically in Britain the Conservative Party 
has been able to arbitrate politically between large, multi-national and finance 
capital interests on the one hand and medium and small domestic industrial capital 
on the other. But in the Westland affair, the normal closed and private intra-party 
channels for balancing conflicting capital interests broke down, so that government 
had to become overtly involved in resolving the issue. The interests of external 
monopoly industrial capital (United Technologies, tactically backed by Fiat) allied 
with finance capital (NatWest, Barclays, the Bank of England, and Cuckney) found 
consistent political support from Thatcher, Brittan and the DTI in wanting to open 
up defence contracting to ‘free’ competition. By contrast, British Aerospace and 
the three European helicopter/aircraft firms involved in the consortium closely fit 
the pattern of medium-sized industrial companies, whose main insulation against 
international competition was political protection by their national governments. 
Classifying GEC in these terms is more difficult. 

The pattern of political/departmental alignments with business which occurred 
over Westland was not unique. In a range of previous and subsequent decisions 
involving conflicts between monopoly capital and medium capital, the Prime 
Minister and her closest aides and ministerial allies consistently sided with monopoly 
capital interests, against resistance from other ministers defending British medium 
capital. In 1986 Thatcher and the DTI both backed a plan for British Leyland to 
be sold to the US multi-national General Motors, which was thwarted by ministerial 
and backbench Conservative opposition. Within six months of the Westland affair 
Thatcher and her No. 10 staffs were intimately involved in securing the cancellation 
of the MOD's £1,000 million contract for the British Nimrod early warning system 
developed by GEC, and its replacement by an American competitor manufactured 
by Boeing. In 1988-9 the Nimrod line-up of interests recurred in a dispute over 
the choice of a main battle tank between a US model marketed by the giant General 
Dynamics corporation, and a British rival manufactured by the medium-sized 
Vickers company. In this perspective, the Westland affair can be seen as simply 
one instance of a wider struggle for hegemony in British public policy between 
differing fractions of capital and their associated ideological wings of the 


Conservative government. 
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IV. THE POLICY ENTREPRENEUR MODEL 


New right authors have transferred the economic concept of entrepreneurship to 
political settings. Economic entrepreneurs found new firms, promote organizational 
improvements in existing firms, or develop new products, with a view to making 
profits. Political entrepreneurs supply leadership to collective interest organizations 
(such as interest groups or political parties), with the aim of maximizing their 
personal power, social status, public fame, or other perquisites of high political 
office (Frohlick, Oppenheimer and Young 1971). They are pure utility-maximizers, 
seeking benefits and avoiding costs. When entrepreneurs subsidize fledgling 
organizations, they do so not from ideological convictions or political principles 
but to secure a long-term personal return. This approach has been applied most 
to explain organizational entrepreneurship by party leaders, interest group cam- 
paigners, or managers of competing local governments. In these contexts the payoffs 
for political entrepreneurs clearly increase with organizational size or effectiveness 
(such as party support, group influence, or community growth). 

Within government, policy entrepreneurs are chiefly elected politicians who scan 
the horizons of their institutionally defined office, picking up and promoting ideas, 
problems and solutions which will have favourable consequences for their careers. 
Middle-ranking politicians badly want to be re-elected or promoted, and to secure 
favourable publicity to these ends. Hence they are keen to associate themselves 
with new ideas or initiatives which attract attention. But they place little stress 
on following through or critically assessing these initiatives. This orientation can 
create ‘political hyperactivism’ which inflates public expenditures (Minogue 1978). 
Middle-rank politicians constantly on the look-out for opportunities to extend their 
reputations use public funds to launch initiatives, heedless of their long-term costs 
or cumulative drain on state revenues. 

Central political leaders (such as presidents, premiers, or those in charge of finance 
ministries) are unlikely to share the simple expenditure-boosting orientation of politi- 
cians in charge of spending agencies. Core executive actors are not so directly 
pressured by special interests as middle-ranking politicians in any given issue area. 
Instead they have to balance conflicting imperatives, to court popularity by con- 
ceding special interest demands in many different issue-areas, or to pursue elec- 
toral success by stabilizing or reducing the overall burden of taxation on citizens 
and enterprises. Much will depend upon the balance of support and opposition 
on particular issues, with even central political leaders bowing to majority opinion 
or cases where support is strongly mobilized and opposition is diffuse (Wilson 1973, 
Ch. 16). Leaders can also leave alone ‘no-win’ situations where opposition outstrips 
diffuse support, and entrust diffusely supported and opposed issues to the 
bureaucracy. But the behaviour of central political leaders becomes more indeter- 
minate where both support and opposition to an issue are concentrated (as in the 
Westland affair). Unless the issue is of very strategic importance (such that a premier 
or president perceives an opportunity to enhance their reputation or ensure their 
place in the history books), the likelihood is that the preferences of central political 
leaders will diverge systematically from those of middle-ranking politicians more 
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deeply involved in the issue. Finally, in a new right administration such as Thatcher's 
government, core executive resistance to spending proposals should clearly be 
greater. 

In the policy entrepreneur account, administrative élites behave in a simple 
fashion, championing causes which facilitate budget-maximization by their own 
agencies, which boosts their welfare (Niskanen 1971). Departments unite in defence 
of resources which safeguard their collective interests from political interference 
- such as official secrecy, or the ‘professional’ self-regulation of the civil service 
in the UK. But to a limited degree departments also compete with each other for 
scarce resources — especially for finance where overall budget levels are fixed; and 
for the support of central political leaders when a premier or president can greatly 
determine the pecking order or gradients of influence between agencies. In these 
situations a spending department might on occasion gain more by opposing a 
budget-boosting proposal but boosting its ‘credit’ with central leaders, than it loses 
by passing-up the opportunity to secure a new increment of finance. 


The policy entrepreneur account presents an uncluttered picture of the conflicts 
in the Westland affair. Heseltine is portrayed as a conventional hyperactivist 
politician willing to spend public money like water in pursuit of personal advantage. 
The MOD was similarly concerned to expand its patronage over contractors and 
its links with Europe. By contrast Thatcher and her group had the unenviable task 
of drawing a line to limit governmental involvement. Brittan and the DTI might 
have had some stake in a budget-boosting solution for Westland, but much less 
than MOD; and they judged that they stood to gain more political credit from 
supporting the Thatcher line. 


Explaining Heseltine's behaviour. On this model a policy crisis arose chiefly because 
Heseltine had ‘gone native’ at the Defence Ministry, internalizing the armed services’ 
goals uncritically, and responding more to sectional interest group pressures than 
to overall public interest considerations. His campaign clearly used policy initiatives 
to promote his standing with Tory MPs and wider public opinion. Heseltine’s basic 
position was indicated as soon as Westland’s troubles surfaced in early June 1985. 
At the first ministerial meeting to consider options he suggested that the company 
be given a £40 million temporary subsidy, split half and half between his ministry 
and the Treasury. This help was to come on top of a subsidy of £65 million which 
the Overseas Development Administration had earlier agreed to give Westland 
to finance the sales of a consignment of its W30 helicopters to India. In fact the 
Indian government soon concluded that even with this much ‘support’ the w30 
design was unsuitable for them. They modified this stance only after a good deal 
of high profile lobbying by Thatcher, and (probably more effective) a secret 
additional payment to them of £10 million directly by Westland — a sweetener 
designed only to trigger the ODA assistance which the firm needed so desperately. 
In addition, the DTI had given Westland ‘launch aid’ of some £40 million, nominally 
in the form of a repayable loan to help design and produce the w30, three years 
earlier. This sum would clearly have to be written off under Heseltine’s scheme. 
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The purpose of the temporary subsidy proposal was to allow Bristow’s withdrawn 
bid for Westland to be reactivated ~ at a total cost to the taxpayer of some £145 
million. 

When the first Heseltine attempt to inflate the public budget was defeated by 
Treasury resistance, the pressure for an undercover injection of public money 
continued. The original Sikorsky rescue package for Westland entailed the govern- 
ment purchasing the company’s whole stock of unsaleable W30s, thereby upping 
the previous ODA subsidy of £65 million to £120 million and unlinking it from 
an Indian sale (which was then very much in doubt). In addition, the DTI launch 
aid for the W30 would be written off, and the Department of Employment would 
chip in around £25 million to fund necessary redundancies at Westland’s plants. 
Heseltine raised no objections to these provisions, but professed himself alarmed 
at the spectre of the MOD being pressurized into purchasing Sikorsky’s Black Hawk 
helicopters, for which the UK armed forces had no procurement needs. The realism 
of this alarm needs to be assessed against the record of the MOD under Heseltine’s 
successor, Younger, which had no subsequent difficulty in resisting pressure from 
Westland to purchase Black Hawk. 

The development of Heseltine’s campaign for a Euro-consortium rescue demon- 
strated a thinly disguised preference for further direct governmental intervention. 
Rather than doling out overt subsidies, Heseltine’s solution proposed to prop up 
Westland by insulating it (and the rest of the European helicopter industry) from 
international — i.e. US — competition. The strategy of cartellizing all military 
helicopter contracts across four European firms plus the commitment to three 
standardized designs for the full range of British, German, French and Italian defence 
uses, made the NADs agreement the defence equivalent of an almost risk-free 
venture for the firms involved. It was little wonder that with this level of distortion 
of markets in prospect, British Aerospace and GEC were prepared to sink their 
previously expressed commercial disinterest in Westland and get involved in adding 
some corporate muscle to Heseltine’s otherwise unimpressive consortium. Over 
and above the public but unquantified sums involved in the NADs solution, 
Heseltine clearly used the scheduling of contractually committed MOD payments 
to try and pressurize the Westland board into playing ball with the Euro-consortium, 
as well as dangling before the company’s eyes a follow-on order for six Sea King 
helicopters. Heseltine almost certainly offered Cuckney additional inducements in 
the form of MOD contracts or assistance during the course of a long and still secret 
telephone conversation with him on 23 December 1985, provided that the Westland 
board would accept the Euro-consortium rescue package. 

On the policy entrepreneur model the Euro-consortium was from the outset 
and throughout its brief existence a creation of Heseltine’s fertile imagination 
and activist ministerial style: its construction and momentum owed almost 
everything to his patronage. The consortium’s failure to attract support from 
more than 4.4 per cent of uncommitted Westland shareholders — compared 
with the 19 per cent who backed Sikorsky’s solution — amply expresses the 
balance of commercial advantages involved, once Heseltine himself no longer held 
office at MOD. 
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Explaining central leaders’ position. Thatcher and Brittan/DTI did not accept the 
original Sikorsky rescue plan, rapidly making clear to Westland that the govern- 
ment’s commitments were limited to retrieving the Indian government sale, plus 
possibly writing off the DTI’s launch aid (on the grounds that the money was 
already lost). They stuck to this position, with the launch aid wiped on 11 December 
1985 and the Indian sale agreed two weeks later. They justified the resulting £105 
million drain on the public purse as less than would be entailed by any alternative 
course of action (especially liquidation for Westland). In addition, they argued 
that the Sikorsky deal was a ‘private sector’ solution because the Americans were 
putting up £30 million and the banks and institutional shareholders some £45 
million, creating strong ‘market’ incentives for the rescue package to work, and 
hence minimizing the likelihood of further calls on government. The Thatcher/ 
Brittan line of leaving the issue to Westland shareholders to decide was originally 
quite genuinely designed to let market considerations override ministerial fetishes 
or enthusiasms. It implied no new governmental aid for Westland, even though 
it could hardly help but continue some already committed market distortions. 


V. THE SYMBOLIC POLITICS APPROACH 


The symbolic politics approach offers a sceptical élite theory interpretation of the 
core executive in which political leadership plays a key role in determining mass 
perceptions of governmental or regime behaviour: ‘Governmental leaders have 
tremendous potential capacity for evoking strong emotional responses in large 
populations. . . . [They] become a symbol of some or all the aspects of the state: 
its capacity for benefitting and hurting, for threatening and reassuring’ (Edelman 
1964, p. 74). Yet the very salience of relationships between political leaders and 
the mass of citizens, and the importance of symbolic politics in leaders’ toolkits 
for manipulating public opinion, cast doubt upon the dominant framework for 
presenting and analysing core executive behaviour (Elder and Cobb 1983, 
pp. 18-27). We are taught to believe that there is “someone” in charge of govern- 
ment and that there must be a reason for every governmental act’ (Anton 1967, 
p. 38). Query these basic premisses, however, and very different interpretations 
of core executive activity open up (O'Leary 1987b). 

Citizens want to believe in leadership myths. Western electorates suffer from 
deep-rooted psychic anxieties that their countries’ highly complex political and 
administrative systems are not really controllable by anyone. These concerns 
manifest themselves in strong waves of public support for those leaders who can 
project an image of competence and authority, and in rapidly increasing resentment 
of apparently ineffective presidents or premiers: 


The public official who dramatizes his (sic) own competence is eagerly accepted 
in his own terms. The illusion is created that planning of consequences and 
of the future is possible in far greater degree than it demonstrably is. Because 
it is apparently impossible for men to admit the key role of accident, of 
ignorance, and of unplanned processes in their affairs, the leader serves a vital 


process by personalizing and reifying the processes. . . . Incumbents of high public 
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office become objects of acclaim for the satisfied, scapegoats for the unsatisfied, 

and symbols of aspirations or of whatever is opposed. To them are constantly 
ascribed careful weighing of alternatives and soul-searching decisions. That the 
premisses for decisions are largely supplied and screened by others and the 
decision itself frequently predetermined by subordinates’ decisions is not publi- 
cized. Decision making at the highest levels is not so much literal policy making 
as dramaturgy’ (Edelman 1964, pp. 77-8). 


Strong pressures elsewhere in the political system help to sustain this picture 
of incumbent leaders controlling the machinery of government. The mass media 
need a highly personalized representation which simplifies the narrative difficulties 
of describing complex public choices. Individual leaders can also be held account- 
able for results in a way that impersonal policy processes cannot, a key illusion 
which political opponents have every interest in maintaining. So neither the media 
nor the opposition parties have any incentive to disillusion voters about the real 
scope for core executive activity to shape or control policy outputs. 

The symbolic leadership model has not been much applied, since some key 
propositions are hard to operationalize. For example, leaders are said to be able 
to ‘dramatize their competence’ in either an active style (like Thatcher) or a passive 
style (like Reagan) (Edelman 1964, p. 80). But then there is no objective indicator 
of ‘competence’. Leaders who project competence are simply those who are per- 
ceived as doing so by the mass public — so they are almost definitionally more 
successful than those who do not. However, these problems mainly concern the 
impacts of symbolic leadership, rather than the ways in which political leaders 
create and sustain leadership images — these ‘production’ activities can be studied 
directly. 

The symbolic politics model would interpret the Westland affair in a distinctive 
way by stressing that in most aspects of the crisis, things were less than they seem. 
The objective stakes and activities involved in the struggle over the capital 
reconstruction of a small helicopter company were never intrinsically important 
to the development of government policy. Instead what mattered were the political 
appearances or symbols which came to be associated with an otherwise mundane 
issue. Four different but interlocking ‘games’ can be distinguished — over leadership 
succession, leaking of government ‘secrets’, government-legislature relations, and 
mass media ‘battles’. 


Leadership succession. Perhaps the most obvious level at which symbolic politics 
pervaded the Westland affair was the way in which Heseltine’s refusal to accept 
normal ministerial solidarity conventions came to be viewed as either a leadership 
challenge to Thatcher directly, or at the very least as a bid to become heir apparent. 
The Defence Secretary was always at pains to publicly present his campaign for 
a Euro-British solution to Westland’s difficulties as grounded on defence procure- 
ment considerations. But at the very beginning of October 1985 Heseltine rated 
the problems of Westland very low on his agenda of concerns, so much so that 
he could still envisage liquidation of the company with equanimity. Yet within 
two and a half months the affair had become a potential resigning issue for him. 
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What had changed in the interim? Heseltine had clearly invested considerable effort 
and some of his prestige in a Euro-rescue effort by assembling the NADs agree- 
ment. (In doing so he capitalized on his contacts and reputation with other European 
defence ministries, carefully built up in the campaign for a European fighter aircraft 
deal concluded earlier in 1985). Clearly too the unfolding tussle between Heseltine 
on the one hand and Brittan and Thatcher on the other created a sequence of 
incidents with their own dynamic and momentum, where Heseltine could make 
plausible links between his Westland position and broader issues about the 
constitutional rights of cabinet ministers. 

However, neither of these effects are commensurable with the extent and speed 
with which both Thatcher and Heseltine forced the issue during December 1985 
and the first week of the new year. As the Westland crisis began to emerge from 
the relatively private circles of Whitehall committees, company boardrooms, and 
small items on the papers’ financial pages, it metamorphosed in a radical fashion. 
Given normal British government conventions on minimizing public disagreements 
between ministers, Heseltine’s open campaign against the Prime Minister's line was 
almost bound to end up being coded by others as a leadership challenge of some 
kind. Thatcher’s own indecisiveness in November and December 1985, her failure 
to bring Heseltine quickly to heel, undoubtedly added to the magnification of the 
issues involved in Westland. An important part of the techniques Thatcher had 
always employed to dramatize her own leadership competence was the assertion 
of her unwillingness to bargain, trade or compromise with dissenters inside her 
government. Stated forcefully in a famous 1978 interview, it was backed up with 
well-publicized purges of independent-minded ministers in September 1981 and 
after the 1983 general election. By December 1985, Thatcher was partly a prisoner 
of her own carefully cultivated reputation for ruthlessness. 

The chronology of events demonstrates how telescoped was the period of transi- 
tion for the Westland affair from minor policy squabble to leadership challenge. 
On 12 December 1985 Heseltine used a cabinet meeting formally to record his 
dissent about the cancelling of the second EA committee meeting the previous week, 
thereby bringing all his ministerial colleagues rather dramatically up-to-date on 
the Westland saga. He followed this move up with a weekend of heavy leaking 
to the Press designed to counter the public announcement by Brittan that the NADs 
agreement would lapse. And on 18 December the Defence Minister testified to 
the Commons’ Select Committee on Defence, evoking a favourable reaction from 
most members, including a majority of Conservatives present. That same after- 
noon Thatcher tore up the first démarche to Heseltine demanding he adhere to 
a collective governmental line on Westland, for fear that its despatch would 
precipitate his immediate resignation. Over Christmas 1985, Heseltine was already 
contemplating the possible need to resign. The following weekend he refused to 
accept direct appeals/instructions from 10 Downing Street not to be interviewed 
on a radio current affairs programme, so long as a taped interview given earlier 
by Brittan was going out. These steps meant that without an escape route being 
provided by Thatcher, any further forcing of the issue by No. 10 would commit 
Heseltine to join a string of ambitious and strong-willed ministers — such as Lord 
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Randolph Churchill, Aneurin Bevan and Selwyn Lloyd - who picked on apparently 
small-scale pretexts and forced them through to resignation as part of a wider 
challenge for the political or ideological leadership of their parties. 


Leaking of government ‘secrets’. A great deal of the specifically political crisis 
associated with the Westland affair was bound up with the whole issue of dis- 
closing government papers to the media and the Armstrong leak inquiry. No face- 
value interpretation of departments’, ministers’ or the premier’s behaviour in this 
area makes any sort of sense. Trying to analyse actions in terms of constitutional 
or quasi-constitutional conventions quickly runs aground on stark inconsistencies 
in the standards applied to different actors’ behaviour. Only a ‘reading’ of events 
in terms of their varying symbolic presentation allows us to construct a coherent 
account of why the crisis unfolded as it did. 

Before the Westland affair the Thatcher government was zealous in representing 
unauthorized leaks of information by civil servants not just as breaches of con- 
fidence and employment contracts, but also as deeply damaging for the freedom 
with which ministers and their advisors could debate issues in making decisions, 
and in several cases potentially a threat to national security. The same stance 
continued after Westland, for example, with the expensive and ineffectual attempts 
to restrict or ban international sales of the Spycatcher book. These attitudes always 
sat very oddly with the increasingly well-known system by which ministers and 
their press officers give ‘authorized’ briefings to journalists in an effort to slant 
media coverage their way on contested issues (Cockerell et al. 1985). The Westland 
affair saw a record number and scale of such briefings: The Official Secrets Act 
had been in ribbons. At one point, irate ministers were reading whole chunks of 
cabinet papers directly to journalists’ (Economist 4 January 1986, p. 18). 

Most constitutional observers have tended to conclude: 


Whatever the distorting effects of the monopoly of some kinds of information 
by the government and the existence of techniques for exploiting this monopoly, 

it is, of course, the case that the disclosure of information by ministers, however 
it is done, is in a quite different category from that of a piecos by an official’ 

(Peele 1986, p. 151). 


The problem of making any hard and fast distinction between authorized and 
unauthorized leaking, however, is that any leaking at all is usually at the expense 
of someone in the government. A leak is only authorized in a complete sense if 
a minister discloses information limited to her own arguments or activities. A far 
more common situation is one where a hostile leak about what minister B has said 
is ‘authorized’ by another minister A. In this case many of the objections made 
about unauthorized leaking (e.g. that it is a breach of confidence, that its cumulative 
effect will be to undermine the frankness of policy advice used in government, 
etc.) seem to apply with equal force. The Mayhew letter leak represents a further 
stage towards non-authorization, for here information about what minister C has 
said was leaked by minister A in a way calculatedly hostile to minister B. Two 
aspects of the leak are additionally problematic. First, the Law Officers are supposed 
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to stand in an independent professional position vis-2-vis the government of which 
they are members. To involve them without their permission in a media ploy clearly 
undermines this special status in addition to the normal impacts of hostile leaking. 
Second, even leaving the character of minister C on one side, it is unclear who 
within government, even the Prime Minister, could legitimately authorize such 
a complex hostile leak. Various aspects of the Mayhew leak, such as the restric- 
tion of direct quotation from the letter to just two extremely damaging words 
(‘material inaccuracies’), compound the problems in seeing it as ‘authorized’. 

The Prime Minister's explanation about why the leak took place is complex. 
She admitted that on 3 January she and her aides studied the text of Heseltine’s 
alarmist letter to the Euro-consortium, which had not been cleared with any other 
minister before being despatched. As a result of this meeting Brittan was asked 
by No. 10 to contact the Solicitor General and to secure his written criticism of 
Heseltine’s letter. Brittan rang Mayhew the following day, a Saturday, and the 
Law Officer agreed that there did seem to be mistakes in Heseltine’s phrasing and 
that he would look at the issue first thing on Monday morning. Next day (Sunday) 
a Thatcher inner-Cabinet met at Chequers to draw up the ultimatum to Heseltine 
for the next (9 January) cabinet meeting. By this stage both the DTI and Westland 
itself were already briefing journalists that Heseltine’s letter was about to be 
denounced by the government's law officers, as the meeting at Chequers must have 
known. i 

Mayhew arrived at his office on Monday morning, studied the file and sent 
off his letter, a copy of which reached both the DTI and No. 10 by 1.30 p.m. It 
was seen in No. 10 by the PM's Private Secretary and her Chief Press Officer, and 
both were consulted by DTI officials about how the Mayhew letter was to be used. 
Thatcher claimed in her Commons replies that it was urgent to bring the gist of 
Mayhew’s verdict into the public domain before 4.00 p.m. when a Westland board 
meeting was taking place and might make a wrong decision on the basis of 
inaccuracies in Heseltine’s letter. The government, she claimed, had a public duty 
to release the information quickly. Hence well-intentioned officials acting under 
severe time pressures and without consulting her, cleared DTI to leak extracts from 
Mayhew’s letter. 

The symbolic politics account views this explanation as almost complete 
whitewash. The timing of when Mayhew’s letter would arrive, and of when the 
Westland board would meet, were both known at least two days in advance. No 
effort was apparently made by anyone at No. 10 or DTI to contact Mayhew and 
secure his agreement to publicizing the contents of his private and confidential 
letter before or after it was sent — unlike the strenuous efforts Brittan claimed to 
be making to protect a similar letter from Sir Austen Pearce. Brittan was explicit 
with his officials that No. 10 must clear the leak, and Ingham used forceful language 
to coerce the DTI press officer into overcoming her scruples about making the 
disclosures. If Thatcher was not consulted about the clearance to leak, it seems 
clear that it was because her officials had strong grounds for believing that they 
were carrying out her expressed intentions and policies. Finally, the Mayhew letter 
leak had almost no commercial significance - when the Press Association report 
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was brought to the attention of the Westland board at their meeting they saw it 
as adding nothing new of relevance. Indeed Cuckney had known for three days 
that Heseltine’s letter had not been cleared with other ministers and would be 
publicly ruled out of court by the law officers. The impacts of the leak were 
exclusively political at all stages. 

Thatcher's unchallenged survival despite the inconsistencies surrounding her and 
her aides’ role in the Mayhew letter leak and the Armstrong leak inquiry is a 
startling testament to British political leaders’ ability to rewrite the rule book of 
good ministerial behaviour to suit their immediate situation. The leaks issue was 
potentially dangerous for Thatcher in the period when confidence among Conser- 
vative MPs and media élites was diminishing, and her leadership seemed to be 
wobbling and uncertain. But once party support regrouped, the anti-leaking con- 
ventions became the pretext justifying withdrawal of governmental solidarity from 
Brittan, with his subsequent resignation functioning to purge previous leak 
violations and to draw a line under the affair. 


Government-legislature relations. The Westland crisis involved some important 
incidents in the long-running but effectively ritualized conflicts between the executive 
(as a whole) and Parliament. The de facto political impotence of the Commons 
has of course long existed in an unstable relationship with ideologically important 
myths of parliamentary control. Crises in government-legislature relations are 
infrequent, except in circumstances when ministers are discovered to be subverting 
the residual corporate competence of the Commons. It is indicative of the extent 
to which the Westland crisis had degenerated out of control that some of its key 
episodes demonstrated the contempt in which ministers held the much vaunted 
but largely symbolic powers of the legislature. 

On 13 January Leon Brittan had to respond to Commons questions about 
Westland. He had been told by No. 10 just before his speech that a letter had 
been received, addressed to the Prime Minister from Sir Austen Pearce the 
Chairman of British Aerospace. It protested at the way in which Brittan had tried 
to lean on the B.Ae managing director Sir Raymond Lygo at a meeting a week 
earlier. Brittan’s answers quite cynically explored the outermost limitations of 
parliamentary non-accountability. 


[Heseltine] Has the Government received any letter from British Aerospace giving 
their views on the matter? 
[Brittan] I have not received any such letter. 


[Second questioner] In reply to Mr Heseltine he said: 1 have received no letter’. 
Did any other member of the Government receive any representations or letter 
from Sir Raymond Lygo or British Aerospace? 

[Brittan] I can only speak for myself. 


[Third questioner] In answer to Mr Heseltine he said he did not receive any 
letter and when asked whether he knew if any other members of the Cabinet 
had, he replied: T can only speak for myself’. Would it not be more candid 
to the House if he was to tell us frankly, if he did not read them, the Prime 
Minister did? 
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[Brittan] I have given an account of the meeting {with B.Ae} and I have nothing 
further to add to it. 


[Fourth questioner] Mr Brittan has been asked questions regarding his meeting 
with Sir Raymond Lygo. He was asked by Mr Heseltine whether the Govern- 
ment received a letter from the Chairman. He was later asked the same question. 
He has dodged it on both occasions by saying meekly he could only speak for 
himself. It is his job to answer for the whole Government. That is why he is 
at the despatch box. Now come clean. 

[Brittan] I am not aware of any letter from Sir Raymond Lygo to anyone else 
either. 


In the course of giving his apologies for misleading the House later that night, 
Brittan explained away his very last response in the following way: 


In answer to further questions whether any member of the government had 
received a letter from Sir Raymond Lygo, I replied that I was not aware of 
any letter from Sir Raymond Lygo to anyone else either. There has since been 
an announcement by Downing Street that the Prime Minister received a letter 
around noon today not from Sir Raymond Lygo but from Sir Austen Pearce, 
the Chairman of British Aerospace... . 


In fact, a casual inspection of the record shows that none of the four questioners 
exclusively named either Lygo or Pearce as originating the letter, and all referred 
to the company in general terms. Brittan himself introduced the misdirection about 
Lygo, just as he did in response to Heseltine’s original question by saying that 
he had not received a letter from B.Ae. Brittan’s explanation then went on to claim 
that ‘in view of the fact that, as I have-said, the letter was marked private and 
strictly confidential, it was essential that I took great care to protect the confidence 
placed in the Prime Minister by Sir Austen Pearce, while answering questions 
accurately’. 

Most observers interpreted the British Aerospace letter incident in a traditional 
way, as reflecting the continuing efficacy of Parliament: The House of Commons 
is never more indignant than when it discovers it has been mislead by a minister. 
The following day, Mrs Thatcher and the author of the letter were forced to agree 
to publish it’ (Economist 18 January 1986, p. 21). That Brittan’s statement in apology 
was almost as misleading as his original evasions seems to have been overlooked 
in such judgements. In addition, the immediate aftermath of Brittan’s twin 
statements were almost entirely beneficial for him: British Aerospace (and GEC) 
completely abandoned their high public profile as the UK face of the Euro- 
consortium, and B.Ae and Brittan published a joint statement fudging over the 
dispute between them about what had transpired at the 8 January meeting with 
Lygo. Of course, a week and more later Brittan’s performance may have helped 
target him as the scapegoat for the Mayhew letter leak, since his disregard for 
Commons’ sensibilities made him vulnerable to the withdrawal of Tory backbench 
support. Yet this influence seems secondary in importance to the Conservative's 
instrumental need for a scapegoat to take the blame for the Mayhew letter leak, 
and allow them to rally behind Thatcher's renewed leadership. 
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Mass media battles. A final symbolic ‘game’ which ran throughout the later stages 
of the Westland affair was the struggle to dominate mass media coverage between 
the opposing sets of political/corporate interests. ‘Spin merchants’ of various kinds 
played a key role in the critical deliberations of both sides, with print media 
coverage especially dominating the rival participants’ assessments of where they 
stood. Communication between the opposed camps occurred chiefly through the 
media, which also functioned as the key means of updating those ministers, high 
level officials and MPs who were not directly involved at either Defence or DTI/ 
No. 10. Probably the high point in the use of indirect communication via the mass 
media was reached on 24 January 1986 when Leon Brittan learnt from the morning 
press that Bernard Ingham was effectively briefing journalists against him. Ingham 
was localizing the damage to Thatcher from the Mayhew letter leak by saying 
that Brittan had not been asked to resign, but to make up his own mind what 
to do. Brittan took these cues as sufficiently strong to indicate that he had lost 
Thatcher's support and decided to resign, resisting the PM's overt attempts later 
in the day to persuade him to stay on (Linklater and Leigh 1986, p. 168-70). Brittan 
apparently preferred to read media stories responding to Ingham’s behaviour as 
a more accurate indication of his diminished standing with Thatcher than her own 
face-to-face protestations of support. 

In its later stages, the mass media battle over Westland seemed to be a game 
played more for its own sake than because it influenced the flow of events. The 
corporate battle for control of the company was undoubtedly affected by the ebbs 
and flows of media coverage during December, but from early January the key 
determinants became direct share purchasing activity. And in political terms, the 
issues at stake in the Westland crisis were far too complex to be easily processed 
by the media, other than as a personality battle between Heseltine and Thatcher 
(with Brittan cast as the PM’s henchman or stooge). The interpretation of the 
extensive information forthcoming about decision making within Whitehall also 
focused on a few simplified issues, such as the veracity of ministers’ accounts. This 
concern was well dramatized by the Sun's headline for the Mayhew letter leak, 
which screamed ‘YOU LIAR!’ at Heseltine, while the same paper summed up the 
controversy about Brittan’s meeting with B.Ae as ‘WHO TOLD THAT CHOPPER 
WHOPPER?’ 


CONCLUSIONS 

Political science is inherently a multi-theoretical discipline in which issues of inter- 
pretation are of central intellectual interest. Contrasting theories of the relations 
between the state and civil society provide the starting points for identifying 
radically different medium-range accounts of the Westland affair. These views range 
much more broadly than the concerns of past core executive studies with the balance 
of prime ministerial and cabinet power. The search for evidence to support or refute 
these interpretations enhances the importance of applied research, and generates 
new empirical insights which would otherwise be neglected. Similarly, looking at 
multiple interpretations sharpens up the pursuit of rigorous scholarly standards, 
_ and makes clear the importance of multiple criteria of theoretical adequacy over 
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and beyond simple descriptive realism. Nor does an emphasis upon comparing 
interpretations entail lapsing into relativism, or saying that each interpretation is 
as good as the next or it all depends what assumptions you start from. Accordingly, 
I briefly review the strengths and weaknesses of the four approaches developed here. 

The governmental politics model argues that the dynamics of core executive 
behaviour on Westland were primarily if not exclusively governmental and political. 
The development of the crisis was crucially influenced by a diverse range of political 
actors, over and above those involved on either side of the conflict. Decision making 
took place under a rapid pressure of events, with key actors often failing to 
anticipate the results of their ploys. This model captures well the complex and 
unpredictable quality of political decision making, the sense that decisions might 
easily have gone the other way. In many circumstances, its insistence upon the 
compartmentalization of political issues and actors from other influences may be 
appropriate. But in offering no developed explanation of the political-economic 
linkages which dominated the Westland affair, the model seems weak. 

The Marxist account, by contrast, places these linkages at the centre of its 
explanation. Its analysis of business predominance in liberal democracies explains 
both the integral relations between large corporations and the highest echelons 
of the Conservative government, and the extent to which politicians seem to act 
at the behest of business interests. The pluralist objection that there is no ‘smoking 
gun’ evidence that politicians acted in the way they did because of pressure from 
business is not very compelling. It is inherently difficult to prove such claims with 
publicly available evidence. A more fundamental difficulty concerns the rifts 
between different business/government groupings. The ‘class fraction’ model of 
conflicts between monopoly/finance capital and medium-sized firms could explain 
the rifts but it would have to be applied to a wider range of cases before it provided 
a plausible alternative to the governmental politics analysis. 

The policy entrepreneur model sees public/private linkages in the Westland affair 
as originating not with corporations or capitalists but rather with political actors 
seeking alliances to pursue goals of their own. Politicians’ behaviour was self- 
interested. The differences between Heseltine and Thatcher chiefly reflect the 
divergent pressures acting upon middle-ranking politicians and central political 
actors. This conflict of interests is deeply rooted in a large government machine, 
hence the rapid escalation of the crisis. The main problems for the policy entre- 
preneur model are again to show that their account is a general one. Why, for 
example, should activist ministers not get themselves noticed by cutback strategies, 
as Heseltine did at the Department of Environment? 

The symbolic politics model draws a sharp appearance/reality distinction between 
the surface issues and arguments around which the Westland affair seemed to be 
organized, and the deeper-lying and overwhelmingly symbolic issues involved. It 
is the latter which explain why an inter-ministerial squabble over an objectively 
minor issue should have developed into a damaging political crisis. Heseltine’s 
dissent was correctly decoded as a leadership challenge. The Thatcher camp's breach 
of previous leaking conventions was seen as inconsistent. Brittan’s behaviour too 


clearly highlighted ministers’ disdain for Parliament. And throughout the whole 
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affair the key participants charted their successes or failures in terms of mass media 
publicity. One main problem for this approach is to establish the relative significance 
of substantive policy questions and of symbolic issues in shaping political dynamics. 
Again multiple cases need to be studied if symbolic considerations are to be seen 
as dominating core executive activity. 

It would be feasible to construct a single highly inclusive explanation of the 
Westland affair from the more plausible or interesting elements of the foregoing 
accounts. Thus one could envisage a modified Marxist account, with an additional 
emphasis upon symbolic politics, upon Heseltine’s hyperactivism, and upon the 
roles played by multiple political actors outside the two main business/ political 
groupings on either side of the affair. Such an account would be descriptively 
comprehensive but theoretically incoherent, and incapable of being generalized to 
apply to different issues and decisions. A better strategy seems to me to recognize 
that a single case study cannot validate any approach on its own. Thus the Marxist 
account stands up well given the distinctive (and pluralists might argue, highly 
untypical) features of the Westland affair. Core executive studies should seek to 
analyse multiple decisions in a way that allows comparative testing of coherent 
models of the sort analysed here. The lessons of this study are encouraging for 
such an enterprise. Using systematic documentation searches it was possible to 
construct a detailed narrative account of a complex decision, to identify key actors 
and events, and to bring to the surface relevant interpretations of the data. The 
challenge is to extend the application of this method to new material. 


NOTE 

The author is heavily indebted to Helena Catt and Kenneth Duncan who were the researchers on 
the ‘Heart of the Machine’ project during 1986-9, financed by the Lsk’s Research Fund: they assembled 
the sources used in the case study. George Jones, Rod Rhodes, Brendan O'Leary, Christopher Pollitt, 
Alan Beattie, John Bourn, John Barnes and participants at the PSA Annual Conference April 1987, 
all commented extensively and very helpfully on different earlier drafts of the article. 

In common with other short policy formulation case studies (such as Polsby 1984), the article is 
based on published sources. These were: a systematic documentation analysis of all coverage of the 
Westland issue in The Times, Financial Times, Economist, Daily Telegraph, and Guardian for 1985 
and 1986; the major book length account of the affair, Linklater and Leigh (1986); and the major 
House of Commons report (1986). Specific references to these sources are omitted in the narrative 
to avoid encumbering the text unnecessarily. A chronology of events in the Westland affair and list 
of documentary sources is available from the author at the LSE. In addition to published material, 
one senior admunistrator closely involved in Westland decision making was interviewed and some 
historical details were cross-checked with informed academics and journalists. 
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CORE EXECUTIVE DECISION MAKING ON HIGH 
TECHNOLOGY ISSUES: THE CASE OF THE ALVEY 
REPORT 


LEO KELIHER 





Existing accounts of core executive decision making underestimate the limitations of 
information and technical expertise which significantly constrain the ability of the Prime 
Minister or Cabinet to appraise or control complex initiatives originating in diverse, 

ialized policy communities. This paper explores these limits in relation to a single high 
technology issue, the launching of the £350 million Alvey project in 1982, designed to 
gear up the British information technology industry to compete more effectively in world 
markets. The project involved the government injecting large-scale public funding in order 
to foster pre-competitive research and development in the industry, and was administered 
by a joint government-industry directorate. This initiative therefore directly contradicted 
new right prescriptions against government interference in industry and corporatist patterns 
of decision making, yet it nonetheless secured cabinet and prime ministerial approval. 
The article shows how core executive actors were technologically incompetent to assess 
the proposal; how the focus of their attention consequently fastened on to a few tangential 
aspects of the issue; and how the policy modifications resulting from Thatcher's inter- 
ventions in particular were either counter-productive in terms of the PM's own objectives 
or were quickly evaded by the bureaucracy and organized interests at the implementation 
stage. 


Academic accounts of core executive decision making in Britain often refer in general 
terms to the growth of the modern state and to the complex technical character 
of some of the issues which lay politicians are required to consider. These 
background caveats have little force when set against the discussion of prime 
ministerial and cabinet ‘power’ which forms the vivid foreground of debate and 
controversy. The mass media and political practitioners explain current events in 
ways which overstate the capability of premiers and cabinet members to control 
policy across-the-board. Journalists, opposition parties, and government leaders 
themselves share strong incentives to simplify and personalize issues by representing 
the PM and Cabinet as fully responsible for all decisions. 

Focusing more on policy-based research (rather than general description of 
institutions) can help to construct a more differentiated and disaggregated picture 
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of core executive activity. This paper analyses high technology issues, an area where 
the limits on prime ministerial and cabinet influence are at their most restrictive. 
Complaints about the ‘technical ignorance’ of MPs and civil servants are equally 
applicable to the core executive: 


Nuclear power, biotechnology, telecommunications and medicine are good 

examples of massively capital intensive developments which affect investment, 

employment, education and economic expectations. Parliament has tended to 
avoid these subjects....We have preferred to debate unemployment levels, 
inflation. . .subjects where there is a familiar stereotype and political indigna- 

tion appropriate to the occasion can be triggered (Lloyd 1984, p. 96). 

The specific case I discuss concerns government funding for advanced research 
in the information technology (IT) industry, the Alvey project which was con- 
sidered by the Thatcher Cabinet in 1982. Conservative industrial policy at this 
time was resolutely opposed to attempting to ‘second guess’ market forces and 
critical of the philosophy of ‘throwing money at problems’ and of ‘corporatist’ 
negotiations with industry and the unions — all approaches which Tories associated 
with the Labour government of the late 1970s. Yet the Alvey project proposed to 
commit substantial government funding to the IT industry, to gear UK companies 
up to compete more effectively against Japanese, US and European competitors. 
In addition the programme was to be run by a special, joint government/ industry 
agency on classic ‘corporatist’ lines. In the climate which prevailed in 1982, these 
features would seem to stack the odds heavily against the Alvey project receiving 
cabinet approval and funding. Yet, in practice, the whole programme passed 
relatively unscathed through all stages of core executive scrutiny and approval. 
The changes which were imposed by the Prime Minister and her colleagues were 
either marginal, or counter-productive in terms of new right policy objectives, or 
easily evaded by policy community actors at later implementation stages. 

This account has five sections. Section 1 briefly outlines how the IT policy 
community originated and developed the Alvey project, and the basic chronology 
of core executive decision making on the issue. Section 2 describes the general 
methods which the core executive used in scrutinizing and evaluating the Alvey 
proposals, and the extent to which technical ignorance limited ministers’ opposition 
and inhibited outright rejection of the programme. Section 3 explores a key modifi- 
cation imposed by the Cabinet and Prime Minister which limited the terms on which 
government funding was committed. Section 4 examines how political resistance 
to the Alvey project was by-passed by presenting the initiative as ‘industry's policy’, 
rather than a governmentally directed programme. Section 5 examines a further 
key policy modification, an attempt by the Prime Minister to shape the organiza- 
tional structures and personnel implementing the programme. A brief concluding 
discussion summarizes the article's implications for core executive research. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ALVEY PROJECT 


In mid-1978, the Conservative leader Margaret Thatcher outlined the policies which 
her party would pursue in government if elected, policies designed radically to 
reduce the scale of public intervention: 
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The State should not be allowed, and should not allow itself, to spill outwards 
_..as if it were the only institution to be relied upon. . . . The State's concern 
in economic affairs should be to ensure that as few obstacles as possible are 
placed in the way of our own pursuit of enterprise, not to try and organize 
how we should do that. . . . The essence of a free society is that there are whole 
areas of life where the State has no business at all, no right to intervene (Thatcher 
1978, pp. 6-8). 


Some detailed implications of this stance were spelled out by the Tories’ ideological 
guru, Sir Keith Joseph, in a speech three months later attacking Labour's industrial 
policies: 


The [current] industrial strategy depends on the government identifying ‘winners’ 
and backing them with the public's money. It is flawed because group pressures 
force the government to back losers rather than winners. Moreover, the govern- 
ment cannot identify winners in advance. Anyway, winners do not need 
taxpayers’ money — and losers waste it (Joseph 1978, p. 28). 


In May 1979 the Conservative election victory brought Thatcher to Downing 
Street and Joseph to the Department of Industry (Dol), where he promptly initiated 
a series of seminars with his senior civil servants on whether the ministry should 
be dismantled or not. Agonized considerations on these lines continued to pre- 
occupy the minister for almost two years until Joseph was eventually moved 
sideways to Education. During this period, the Conservatives effectively renounced 
the use of three out of four key ‘tools of government’ (Hood 1983) — finance, legisla- 
tion or its own personnel — in industrial policy. The fourth resource, nodality, 
was successfully exploited on a few occasions (such as a conference in 1980 which 
set a UK standard for Teletext chips that went on to become the de facto inter- 
national standard, with favourable implications for British industry). Otherwise, 
especially in information technology, the government simply continued Labour 
initiatives from the late 1970s while pointedly refusing to sponsor active inter- 
ventions of its own. 

During late 1980, however, as unemployment spiralled upwards and the shakeout 
of labour in manufacturing worsened, Conservative MPs and sections of the party 
became increasingly uneasy that this stance might not ensure the successful 
emergence of new ‘sunrise’ industries — in which the Tories placed their faith for 
a future economic upturn. In an article entitled ‘Mrs Thatcher's new name for 
intervention’ the Financial Times detailed the emergence of ‘constructive inter- 
vention’ policies (17 October 1980). This new mood found a ready response in 
the well-developed industrial /professional ‘policy community’ (Rhodes 1988) which 
existed in information technology areas, and exerted influence upon the detailed 
operation of government research and industrial support on IT issues. A strongly 
developed network linked IT managers and researchers in the major private 
corporations (GEC, Plessey, Ferranti), public enterprises (British Telecom), quasi- 
government agencies (such as the defence establishments active in IT) and the 
relevant central departments (Dol and MOD). However, university academics and 
researchers worked mainly to the Science and Engineering Research Council (SERC, 
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funded by the Department of Education and Science). Links between Dol and the 
corporations with the universities were less developed. 

The principal background factors which stirred these groups into concerted 
action, and engaged the support of leading industrialists, concerned Britain's 
international performance in IT. Between 1978 and 1981 Britain's share of the world 
sales of computers and microelectronics slipped drastically, with Japanese companies 
in particular continually enlarging the capacities of their integrated circuits and 
dramatically reducing their price. By the end of 1980 the chances of a British 
national presence surviving in key areas of information technology such as chip 
manufacturing or micro-computing seemed slim. Manufacturing companies with 
interests in the area formed a new pressure group, the United Kingdom Informa- 
tion Technology Organization, and a joint Commons-Lords body was established 
at Westminster, the Parliamentary Information Technology Committee. Almost 
simultaneously the Cabinet Office published a report from its Advisory Council 
on Applied Research and Development which called upon the government to adopt 
an integrated approach to the information technology industry. 

In response to these pressures the appointment of a junior minister for informa- 
tion technology at Dol was announced in November 1980. After two months the 
lacklustre first incumbent was replaced by the more charismatic Kenneth Baker 
- described by Hugo Young as ‘a shameless critic of the (neo-liberal) faith’ and 
‘a minister who actually believes in the policy of industrial support’ (Sunday Times 
11 January 1981). His earliest successes included the launch of a new programme 
to get micro-computers into all British schools, and the publicity coup of having 
1982 designated as information technology year. The Department of Industry also 
reorganized its internal structure of ‘requirements boards’ staffed by leading 
industrialists during 1981, creating a new electronics and avionics board. 

At the same time, efforts by the SERC to curtail funding for university micro- 
electronics research on grounds of fairness to other areas of science were thwarted 
by a coalition of industrialists and researchers. A leading figure in this battle 
(Dr Thomas of the Rutherford Appleton Laboratory) declared in early 1981 that: 
‘A prerequisite for future success in information technology could well be the ability 
to establish and manage large national and international programmes involving 
massive numbers of staff engaged in cooperative high technology research’ (Thomas 
1986, p. 40). These views reflected the launching of collaborative research efforts 
by governments in other advanced industrial states, especially in the USA, Japan 
and France. In 1980 the European Community appointed consultants to investigate 
ways of fostering pan-European collaboration with a view to securing research 
on a scale comparable to that fostered by the huge US and Japanese computer 
companies. Their report called for a programme of pre-commercial collaborative 
research involving twelve leading European companies, three of them British, which 
was eventually approved as the ESPRIT (European Strategic Programme for 
Research and Development in Information Technology) programme in May 1982. 

The specific trigger for the launching of a British national effort on the lines 
foreshadowed by Thomas came in September 1981. The Japanese Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry convened a conference in Tokyo launching a 
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ten-year, £700 million project to construct Fifth Generation’ computers. They 
invited the Dol to nominate a team of observers (comprising three academics, and 
three civil servants — one each from Dol, Defence and the Inter-Bank Research 
Organisation (IBRO)). The British delegation returned from Tokyo deeply alarmed 
by the extent of the changes in prospect. Japanese ambitions included voice input 
and output for computers, and the use of artificial intelligence in the new super 
computers. Also startling were the scale of government and company involve- 
ment across a wide range of areas — not just on ‘fifth generation’ computers but 
also on opto-electronics, laser research, computer peripherals, and a host of 
supporting programmes. Most depressing of all was the speed and effectiveness 
with which a coordinated Japanese national effort was being implemented. 
British industrialists were naturally not invited by the Japanese to attend the 
Tokyo conference, so a ‘debriefing for industry’ was arranged at which the members 
of the UK delegation at first intended to outline their concerns informally. Pressure 
from industrialists and the SERC and concern amongst Dol civil servants quickly 
converted this event into the carefully prepared climax of a whole series of smaller 
workshops in November and December 1981. These events exerted an immense 
influence on the development of a much more integrated IT policy community, 
one organized and confident enough to launch a large scale policy initiative of 
its own. A joint seminar was held at Abingdon in early January 1982 attended 
by the Tokyo observers, senior academics, and civil servants from Dol, SERC and 
defence establishments. A Dol note summarized the agreed conclusions: 


A major UK research initiative in IT should be launched immediately, directed 
at a single focus, Intelligent Knowledge Based Systems. A preliminary estimate 
of the cost of the programme is £250 million over 5 years, this being seen as 
additional expenditure over and above that already committed by government 
and industry. . .. Long-range research should certainly be funded 100 per cent 
by government... . The workshop also fully endorsed the conclusion. . .that 
the UK must integrate the efforts of its own IT organizations before considering 
collaboration with the EEC, with the Japanese or with others.... (Dol 1982, 
p. 2). 


However, the Abingdon seminar recognized that ‘the industry voice must be added 
before an authoritative national consensus can emerge’. 

The industry debriefing took the form of a large conference in London two weeks 
later, with the Abingdon proposals as its basic agenda. All the major IT companies 
were well represented, and Baker's opening speech stressed the need for a heavy 
private sector input in any decision: Tt is very important that British industry should 
meet together. . .to determine what our policy should be in this area’ (transcript). 
Following the industrialists’ enthusiastic endorsement of the Abingdon proposals, 
the way forward was identified as an industry committee of inquiry. Baker 
immediately sold this idea to a meeting of the National Economic Development 
Council chaired by Thatcher, and the Dol secured the services of John Alvey 
(British Telecom, previously in MoD procurement) to head the enquiry. The Alvey 
committee, together with its steering group, combined managers from major cor- 
porations, researchers and academics, and civil servants from the Dol, SERC and 
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Ministry of Defence research establishments. The committee consulted very widely 
with information technology interest groups and small business as well as the large 
firms and quasi-governmental agencies with a stake in IT, but it was the last two 
groups who most influenced its work. 

The big companies’ strength in Very Large Scale Integrated Circuits (VLSI) 
technology (which is vital in many defence contracting applications), produced 
the main change from the original Dol note on the Abingdon seminar, which had 
stressed Intelligent Knowledge Based Systems. But in all other respects the final 
Alvey report in September 1981 bore ‘a pretty good resemblance to the input that 
[the] four-day [Abingdon] meeting prepared’ (according to one committee member). 
There were two other main changes. The overall funding recommended was 
described as £350 million, partly on VLSI and partly because of a committee strategy 
of ‘jam for everybody’ (as one IT journalist summarized its approach). But only 
around two-thirds of this total (i.e. £233) was to come from government, with 
three levels of subsidy. University research would get 100 per cent funding; industrial 
research ‘requiring wide dissemination’ should receive 90 per cent government 
support; and other industrial research 50 per cent. These figures were apparently 
plucked out of the air by a Dol civil servant very late in the committee's work. 
The 90 per cent figure in particular was seen as more acceptable to ministers than 
100 per cent state support. 

Almost at the same time as the Alvey report was published, the autumn reshuffle 
of the Cabinet brought in another more pragmatic minister, Patrick Jenkin, as 
successor to Keith Joseph. Together with Baker's strong support and the civil service 
input into the committee, the departure of Joseph and the perceived failure of his 
Norrinterventionist stance guaranteed a very positive Dol response to Alvey. While 
the Alvey report was widely circulated to the media and in the IT industry, the 
Dol supported by SERC and the Ministry of Defence (who would share some of 
the extra funding), put a recommendation for its immediate implementation up 
to Cabinet. Consideration by the core executive straddled the period of publica- 
tion of the 1983-4 public expenditure plans, which made no mention of Alvey. 
The IT industry and the Confederation of British Industries then lobbied hard for 
an announcement in the March 1983 budget, but again to no avail. 

Not until late April 1983 was a decision to implement the Alvey committee's 
recommendations finally announced to the Commons by Jenkin. The Dol set up 
a special unit, the Alvey directorate, with a staff of eight directors composed equally 
of civil servants and staff seconded from the major IT corporations (such as GEC, 
Plessey and Logica). Its head was Brian Oakley, a career civil servant. A small 
steering committee of industrialists, and personnel from central departments and 
quasi-government agencies was set up to provide strategic advice on the distribution 
of funding to the directorate. The interpretation promulgated by the government 
publicity machine stressed: The delay turned out to have been caused entirely by 
indecision about funding and management rather than the programme's content... . 
Apparently the Government tried and failed to persuade several high-powered 
figures from within the electronics industry to take the Director's job’ (The Times 
3 May 1983). The Alvey programme got off the ground in commissioning projects 
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slowly because of difficulties in creating the new organization, setting up routines, 
and soliciting bids. It was only well after the next general election, in April 1984, 
that Baker was able to announce the first major contract under the Alvey banner 
(Financial Times 7 April 1984). 


CORE EXECUTIVE SCRUTINY: GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The general approach taken by core executive actors to the scrutiny and assess- 
ment of the Alvey project was conditioned by four main factors: the report's 
vagueness about objectives; the limited ability of non-expert officials in central 
departments to assess high technology proposals; politicians’ use of networking 
to acquire independent information; and the pressures to make a decision. 


Vague objectives 
The Alvey report was notably vague about the objectives which would be served 
by committing large amounts of government funding to foster long-term research. 
‘The aim of the program is to mobilize our technical strengths in IT. This is essential 
to improve our competitive position in world IT markets’ (Dol 1982a, p. 9). The 
report offered no clear policy indices by which its overall success or failure might 
be measured, nor did it include a cost/benefit analysis. In some of the sub- 
programme areas technical objectives were identified. But even at this level much 
of the report was very vaguely phrased, as the following example of ‘technical 
objectives’ suggests: 
— Establish a programme aimed at the quantification of software quality and 
productivity 
— Create arrangements for collaboration and information interchange with 
Ada/APSE (Advanced Project Support Environment) developments 
— Support research in a number of areas, including: 
- very high level languages 
~ language theory (Dol 1982a, p. 27). 


Critics of the report within central agencies fastened on to these limitations: 


The Alvey report was slightly amateurish. . . this report by a distinguished and 
experienced set of people did not sufficiently clearly state the objectives and 
the benefits of [the programme]. I mean, | think it was very qualitative and 
somewhat ill-defined. It was actually quite professional in terms of the subject 
areas but as a pure report to a board of directors who were being asked to 
spend £500 million or whatever it was. ..I thought it lacked professionalism. 


A senior Treasury official opined: They would not get away with it these days, 
not since the FMI [Financial Management Initiative] has been implemented. . .We 
would be worried [by an Alvey-style submission] about the likelihood of... 
generating subsidy addiction, nice cosy relationships between the funders and the 
private sector.’ However, members of the Alvey committee defended the style of 
their report strongly. As one remarked: 


You are writing the report for a wide range of people ranging from the Prime 
Minister and politicians, for the experts themselves who had to see something in 
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there that they felt reasonably comfortable with, and then one was writing it 
for the civil servants, one was writing it a bit for the interested public, certainly 
for the press on their behalf, and to all of those people it had to make some 
kind of credible sense. Therefore, my view was you did have to spell out pro- 
grammes. . .you wouldn't get away with it, if I can put it that way, unless you 
spelt out the programmes, because people would say ‘What the hell are they 
talking about? What's all this waffle?’....But it must also be flexible.... 


The report's vagueness on economic benefits and dynamic effects, combined with 
its specificity in only some technical areas had distinct advantages in terms of 
assembling support. As one insider commented, its multiple, vaguely defined 
objectives ‘meant that people were left with a whole lot of different ideas of what 
the object of the exercise was’. 


Difficulties in assessing the Alvey proposals 

The report's approach also tended to make it very difficult for officials in central 
agencies to scrutinize the Dol/SERC/MOD proposals on behalf of the Prime Minister, 
Chancellor or Cabinet as a whole. The IT Policy Unit in the Cabinet Office and 
the government's Chief Scientific Advisor provided some central capability, but 
even they tended to turn to outsiders for detailed advice, in particular the Infor- 
mation Technology Advisory Panel (ITAP) set up to brief the Cabinet Office in 
1981. A closely involved official described it as follows: 


ITAP consisted of half-a-dozen luminaries from the outside world — one 
academic, one sort of generalist, and about four industrialists. . . . We deliberately 
didn’t — and this was controversial — we deliberately didn't go for the really 
big boys — GEC, STC, and Plessey. We went for smaller firms partly because 
the Prime Minister herself was very keen to get entrepreneurs in rather than 
what were in some senses bureaucracies like the civil service. . ..We are in touch 
every day with Plessey and GEC, so we didn’t want that kind of input — the 
Ministry of Defence knows all there is to know about GEC... .So this panel 
was formally established to advise the Prime Minister on IT matters. 


Yet although ITAP was ‘serviced by the Cabinet Office’ it also ‘serviced Kenneth 
Baker’ and included among its small membership one of the original observers 
at the Tokyo conference and a key member of the Abingdon seminar whose 
proposals Alvey incorporated. Its other members included people from univer- 
sities and software firms which had made submissions to Alvey and stood a good 
chance of benefiting from its implementation. 

The Alvey committee had additionally taken extraordinary steps not to fall victim 
to dissident voices from within the IT sector surfacing at a late stage and influencing 
core executive consideration. One prominent IT industrialist commented critically: 


One of the problems with Alvey all the way through has been a sort of 
egalitarian approach. Drag anybody who has ever had anything to say about 
[an IT topic] in so then he’s silenced. . . . Alvey bent over backwards to try and 
satisfy the little companies in terms of software and systems. . . . They felt they 
had a mission to bring technology to a lot of small companies. 
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The Alvey committee's success in consensus-building tended to throw central 
administrators back on to their own limited resources in framing an assessment. 
In the Cabinet Office one source summarized their questions about Alvey as: ‘Why 
information technology rather than biotechnology and why collaborative research 
rather than the way we have always done it in the past?’ rather than questioning 
the technical details. Another commented: 


A point which I was very much concerned with and which the Prime Minister 
was very much concerned with was: Ts collaborative research and development 
at a so-called “pre-competitive” stage — (a) is it a sensible thing and (b) can it 
be fitted into the British culture of doing things which is obviously very different 
from the Japanese culture where the invention of pre-competitive collaborative 
research really occurred? 


Nor was the Treasury apparently much better placed to assess the Dol's proposals. 
A senior official involved in negotiations explained: ‘We would be concerned to 
know who would be receiving the funds, why they need such funds, is it for a 
part of their core programme. We wouldn't ask much about the. technicalities 
because we wouldn't be able to judge even if someone told us’ (emphasis added). 

Another Treasury man very critical of the Alvey report enlarged on their approach: 


We often subject what the DTI submits to us by way of these key technology 
proposals to a ‘Red Jelly Test’. If we can substitute ‘Red Jelly’ for, say, opto- 
electronics without any damage to their case, then we don’t think DTI has 
presented a very good case because it doesn’t discriminate between one 
technology and another. . . .It’s a good exercise to go through because you come 
up with statements like ‘We should support Red Jelly because the Red Jelly 
producers are risk averse’ or There are fantastic externalities from Red Jelly’. 
Bullshit. We want to know precisely what it is you are claiming for this 
technology as opposed to any other technology... .I mean don’t tell me that 
GEC is risk averse and needs support. For Christ's sake, it's sitting on a cash 
mountain. Why do we need to support GEC in this particular technology? 


Networking 

Politicians in the core executive had to rely on their own resources in seeking to 
acquire an independent view of the Alvey programme proposal. None of the new 
right think tanks, such as the Institute of Economic Affairs or the Centre for Policy 
Studies, provided any thoughts on the future of the IT industry. The Prime Minister 
was most active in looking for advice informally as one official close to her recalled: 


The Prime Minister feels very uncomfortable if she’s getting advice only from 
one quarter, particularly if it is only from the civil service. She has a group 
of advisors over a wide range of issues and she is, contrary to popular supposi- 

tion, she is actually a very good listener and a lot of her time at Number Ten, 
Downing Street, at Chequers on weekends, at dinners and so on, she listens 
hard to what people say. So yes, she listened to Lord Weinstock but he was one 
of many on this issue... . But she certainly believes very strongly that many past 
governments have failed because they have listened to too few people over too 
narrow a range, and particularly because they listened to the civil service only. 
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Another lite official with a private sector background argued that linkages between 
ministers and industrial contacts and informal consultations were an essential part 
of the policy clearance process: 


I think it is absolutely inevitable that they [ministers] have advisors on all these 
things. I mean the Chancellor of the Exchequer doesn't understand the details 
of economic policy any more than the Minister for Trade and Industry 
understands the details of information technology. In my view there is no 
difference between those and they have to rely on outside experts and I 
think. . .they have all had to move as life has become more specialist to getting 
specialist advice and I think they are very adept at doing this. It was always 
one of the things that impressed me about Whitehall, coming in from an 
industrial background, was how adept ministers became at receiving expert 
advice and being able to assess it. . . . One of the things I have always said since 
I've come out is that for most of us, you divide the things that are said to you 
into facts and opinion — facts are facts and opinions are opinions. Ministers 
treat everything as opinion and are pretty wise to do so in my opinion. 


One of the limitations of ministerial networking, however, was its patchy and 
episodic character. The integration between the Alvey proposal and the European 
Community's five year £900 million ESPRIT programme might have been expected 
to figure prominently in ministers’ consideration — not least because the British 
government was committed to contributing about £40 million to its initial funding. 
By early 1982 the ESPRIT pilot programme was already underway, yet Alvey-ESPRIT 
linkages seemed to have been discussed almost by chance. A key official recalled: 


Speaking from the centre of the government, Alvey as an idea pre-dated ESPRIT. 
The government had very nearly made a decision on Alvey when the Prime 
Minister happened to sit next to somebody from the European Commission 
at a dinner and was told all about the ESPRIT programme. The next morning 
I was sent for and asked ‘Why are we doing the same thing twice’. The answer 
of course was that we weren't but that shows the perception of ESPRIT following 
on [from Alvey]. 


Pressures to make a decision 

The Alvey report was published nearly a year after the Tokyo conference and 
in the fast-moving world of information technology every month of core executive 
appraisal was potentially expensive. A senior industrial manager on the Alvey 
committee remarked: 


We said many times to government — actually I think the example was Jan 
Barron’s [of Inmos] — that while the government were considering this report, 
about four months or so, the Japanese put 50 per cent more transistors on a 
chip. So life goes on. You have to be dynamic and flexible. 


Private sector IT people frequently criticized politicians’ delays, but those who 
did a stint inside government formed a very different impression: 


The steamroller of decision making in government is very poorly understood 
by industry. Iridustry is able to be really rather relaxed in many cases about its 
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pace of decision making whereas in government...there are a whole lot of 
decisions to be made today and if you don’t make them today, you will have 
twice as many to make tomorrow. The sheer steamroller of the red boxes each 
night. . .the decisions that have to be made. . . the efficiency of the administra- 
tion that is required to make that even semi-tolerable, which is all it is, I don’t 
think industry recognizes that at all. 


FUNDING ISSUES 


The limited capabilities of the core executive to assess the technical case put up 
by Alvey, and supported by what one Dol official called ‘a remarkably large 
consensus’ in the IT policy community, displaced ministers’ attention onto more 
familiar issues of funding and management. A key sticking point was predictably 
the level of government subsidy for research. 

The Alvey report recommended that industrial projects where very ‘wide 
dissemination of the results is required’ should be funded 90 per cent by government. 
But because other industrial projects were to be funded at only 50 per cent, the 
overall government support for corporations involved ‘would be roughly 60 per 
cent’ (Dol 1982a, p. 47). In the early days of the committee’s work the rationale 
for a 90 per cent level was according to one member, ‘to keep [the companies] 
round the table’ and tie them down to agreeing the need for pre-competitive 
research. But as the big firms’ enthusiasm for the initiative strengthened so the 
rationale shifted towards securing the cooperation of ‘software houses, which are 
fairly small operations, low capital business’. Alvey’s ‘egalitarianism’ in this respect 
attracted strong private criticism from some industrialists in the large firms, one 
of whom remarked in our interview: 


Politically there was a sort of attitude that ‘Small is Beautiful’ and we must 
encourage the creation of one-man companies. Pointing out to them that the 
British economy was under threat from some bloody large Japanese companies - 
I didn’t know that we were being screwed by any small ones — just didn’t have 
any influence upon them... . The idea of discussing the report with every two-bit 
software house in the country — which is what was going on — was a nonsense. 


Yet the Alvey committee held to its course, maintaining the 90 per cent proposals 
as part of its consensus building. One committee member recalled: ‘We had briefly 
discussed and dismissed the idea of a sliding scale [for industrial R and D] based 
on company size, turnover, etc’. The idea was dropped because all the large 
companies, such as GEC, had numerous subsidiary companies, many with small 
turnovers, so that implementing the scheme was impracticable. 

Although the 90 per cent funding level was originated by a Dol civil servant, 
the idea ran into trouble from ministers in the department, before encountering 
additional opposition from the Treasury, in cabinet committee and from the Prime 
Minister. Interviewees gave two different accounts of how the proposal was even- 
tually struck out. One stressed that even Jenkin and Baker had doubts: 


All of the key senior ministers involved in this decision didn’t like the proposal 
on principle. They argued that if a company is only putting in one-tenth of 
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the resources, it doesn’t then bring to the project the kind of financial discipline 
which you would expect from the private sector....90 per cent I think was 
over the top and I suspect it was knowingly over the top but I think they. . .to 
some extent the small companies reaped their rough-justice desserts. I think if 
[Alvey] had gone in and said ‘For small companies, it ought to be up to 75 
per cent’, I think they would have probably won that. By going in and saying 
up to 90 for small companies, they just irritated ministers and it went against 
their deeply held convictions about commercial discipline and they said ‘No, 
50 per cent only.’ And the Prime Minister certainly felt that way. 


But a Treasury official involved had no doubt that the decision to refuse the 
90 per cent funding level was chiefly Thatcher's, because the Treasury agreed in 
principle to a revised Dol proposal of 60 per cent funding for widely disseminated 
research: 


I remember that the DTI started off by asking for 80 or 90 per cent funding. 
We argued for 60 through the Treasury. And I have a feeling that it was the 
Prime Minister who said ‘50 or nothing’ and got it...I remember how 
devastating that was because, we're supposed to be the tough people, you know, 
and I'd argued at official levels with ministers, you know — ‘If we can get 60 
per cent we'll have done very well. Because after all, this isn't going to be the 
private property of the company paying the money in’... . The Prime Minister 
said ‘50 or nothing’ and got it. It was very humiliating. 


Another interviewee explained Thatcher's strong intervention on this one point 
as part of her overall style: 


As a Prime Minister she became involved in the details of everything where 
there was decision making. Her management technique, like many chairmen 
of major industries, is to ask ~ to make an assessment of a particular case by 
asking quite detailed questions and then judging the strategy which is being 
proposed, not only on its own merits but also by the quality of the answers 
given to her detailed questions. It is a well-known management technique and 
she applies it whether it is Trident submarines or the Alvey programme or detente 
with the Russians or the ANZUS (Australia, New Zealand and United States) 
pact or whatever. She will always do it that way. 


One immediate implication of reducing the public funding ratio was that the govern- 
ment’s stake in the programme fell to £200 million, and industry had to make up 
the shortfall if the overall scale of the Alvey proposals was to be maintained. The 
cutback was galling for firms in the VLSI sector of Alvey, who had seen the project 
displace a tentative proposal from the Ministry of Defence to set up a super-chip 
programme, which would have been 100 per cent government funded. 

But by far the most important implication of the decision was paradoxically 
to damage the innovative small firm/entrepreneurial sector upon which Thatcher 
and the Conservatives placed such reliance. One senior industrialist explained: 


The original proposal [at the Abingdon workshop] suggested a 100 per cent subsidy 
~no I don't like the word subsidy — 100 per cent support funding for the research 
programme. This became 90 per cent. When Maggie saw this she dug her heels 
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in and refused on the grounds that scientists would be receiving funds to 
do all kinds of research with no relevance to the marketplace. What she 
didn’t consider was that by refusing this level of funding, she automatically 
excluded all small firms and most medium-sized forms. So if you hear small 
companies complaining about the ‘Big Firm’ bias in Alvey, it’s not John Alvey 
or Brian Oakley or the major companies who are to blame. It’s her and her 
alone. 


TABLE 1 Top ten companies attracting government grants from Alvey 





(£ million) Proportion (%) of 
Alvey 





company sales 

funding to MOD in 1984 
GEC 18.6 61 
Plessey 15.6 43 
ICL 11.9 na 
British Telecom 10.3 na 
Ferranti 8.2 61 
Standard Telecommunications 4.5 na 

Laboratories 

Racal 4.2 30 
Standard Telephone and Cables 3.9 89 
Software Sciences Ltd. 3.3 na 
Systems Designers Ltd. 2.3 na 





Notes: na = not available 
Source: Keliher 1987, p. 255. Figures are best estimates to June 1987. 


Table 1 shows that the principal industrial beneficiaries of Alvey funding were 
indeed very large companies. Even more interesting, however, was the concentra- 
tion of industrial grants on companies with strong defence links rather than 
experience with the civilian applications which the Alvey project was initially 
supposed to encourage. A former MOD official summarized their attitude: 


I thought it was very important [following the Tokyo mission] that the Ministry 
of Defence kept up with the running. . . .I don’t believe Dol alone could manage 
the programme. ...The broad background as I'm sure you must know was, 
in and around that time, the government was considering whether to go ahead 
with Alvey — and there was very much a sort of on-off, on-off, on-off. MOD 
hung in there very, very strongly. There were criticisms that we were running 
scared of Japan. But in the end, after all the in and out of Cabinet Office, off 


we went. 


In the end MOD administered funding for the VLSI part of the Alvey programme, 
as well as receiving £40 million in funds (which one official described as ‘chicken 
feed to the MOD’). 

The final funding hurdle for the Alvey proposal was a hiccup associated with 
a Dol attempt to secure approval in time for the budget, aided by an MOD pledge 
to commit existing funding: 
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The DTI at that time hoped that they might be able to persuade the Chancellor 
to put in a few R and D things in the budget. Very often Chancellors will take 
a little theme like ‘Helping the Disabled’ or ‘Modemizing Britain’ or something 
like that which provides a little chapter in the budget and sometimes, you can 
appease a number of lobbies and get a lot of kudos and lighten the budget up... . 


In the event, the effort backfired, prompting renewed direct intervention by Thatcher 
which delayed approval and produced one of the more threatening ‘off’ periods 
in decision making. 


INDUSTRY’S POLICY, NOT INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


As the core executive swayed back and forth between approving and rejecting 
the Alvey recommendations, the critical factor which decided the issue was the 
homogeneous support of the information technology industry. The backing of SERC 
and the university sector, as well as MOD and Dol, were influential with officials. 
But for Conservative ministers, especially the PM, the industrialists’ voice was 
decisive. One manager in a large IT firm observed: 


With the sort of government we have at the moment, it is absolutely vital that 
the thing [the Alvey programme] be seen to be what the industry wants and 
avoid accusations that we are carrying out government policy and so on. Because 
it must be remembered that [the] current ministers have no policy for industry 
at all....So it would, I think, be right [to say] that it be seen purely as the 
industry's policy. 

A different gloss was put on the government's stance by some people in the core 

executive, such as a senior official who argued: 


I think the government's market policy is often misinterpreted. People say The 
government does not want there to be an industrial strategy’. Actually that’s 
not true in my view. The government is perfectly happy for the chemical industry 
of the UK to develop a strategy for the chemical industry of the UK. It just 
doesn’t want to have to do it itself because it believes it will get it wrong and 
all the past records of government intervention in industry in this country, and 
indeed in others, indicate that that is correct....The government sees pro- 
grammes like Alvey as oiling the wheels of an industrial strategy without being 
involved in determining what it is. ... The basic form of the Alvey programme 
was determined by groups of people, largely from the private sector, and 
government did not change it except for fine details such as the 90 per cent 
problem. 


Hence persuading the government to see the Alvey proposals as the industry's policy 
was critical for success. There were three main prongs in this effort. The most 
important was the informal consultation with ministers by major IT industrialists. 
One manager recalled: 


It really needed that (high) degree of commitment from industry to persuade 
Mrs Thatcher that the programme would go ahead in the first instance. I recall 
one crucial time when it [the report] was in for Cabinet discussion as to whether 
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the Alvey programme was going to go ahead and she phoned Lord Weinstock 
and said something like I want to see evidence that GEC and others - you know, 
will you second people’... .[Now] his natural response would be ‘What the 
bloody hell has it got to do with her? You get on with your work and well 
do ours’. But luckily I had a word with him and he said ‘She’s asked me to 
go around and talk about this’. So I gave him a briefing and said ‘Don't just 
be nice about this, say yes we will [cooperate] because it is important and we 
don’t want to screw the thing up at this stage by saying No. We won't. 


A second strand was more formal lobbying by IT interest groups, pressure from 
the IT press, and more general representations via the Conservative party and other 
channels. The National Economic Development Council explicitly backed calls for 
the implementation of Alvey (The Times 9 and 16 February). And a CBI spokesman 
recalled: 


Although in principle the CBI is against profligate government spending and 
always has been, we nevertheless have supported additional expenditure other 
than what the government have been planning to do on the infrastructure and 
on programmes of urgency and of broad importance. We highlighted Alvey 
as one such [programme]. . .in a thing we do every year a technical and a policy 
document prior to the budget. . .called the CBI Budget Representations. . . .We 
said in a very brief reference that Alvey was the sort of programme where 
government expenditure was unarguably justified, it was urgent, and we sup- 
ported that being approved. Now we know from the inside that the Secretary 
of State who had to argue the case before the Cabinet referred to the fact that 
even the CBI who are rather against government spending have selected this 
programme as one we should push. 


The third strand in convincing ministers of industrial support involved small 

firms. One major industrialist summarized this campaign with a jaundiced eye: 
When the [Alvey] report was published, the DTI sent out — well it must have 
been two or three hundred copies to companies asking for their comments. Of 
course, they all wrote back and said ‘What a good idea’ or ‘Maybe more 
emphasis should be given to this or that’ but the joke of it was that after all 
this consultation and asking people what they thought, very bloody few of these 
firms took part in the programme. 


Nonetheless, the small firms’ support helped maintain pressure on policy makers. 
As one civil servant recalled: It wasn’t just us who got the feed-back. People 
contacted their MPs and so on’. 

All these indications of backing from corporations and small firms also provided 
a public rationale for the government, which ministers fully exploited to disguise 
the tension between the policy decision and their basic ideological stance. Jenkin’s 
announcement of funding to the Commons illustrates the heavy underplaying of 
governmental subsidies in favour of industrial backing: 


The Alvey Committee was set up last year at the request of the IT industry... 
and after detailed consultation with industry I am now able to announce the 
Government's response...Its theme is the need for collaboration between 
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industry, academic institutions and other research organisations in order to fully 
mobilise our potential. . . . The task is beyond the resources of any single enter- 
prise. . . . Industry has realised the need for collaborative research in these areas 
and has agreed to take part in such a programme. This positive involvement 
of industry in the funding, management and execution of the programme is 
crucial to its success. ... (The Times 29 April 1983). 

However, there was a cost in selling Alvey to the government as the industry's own 
policy. Ministers, especially the PM, demanded a high level of certainty both that 
industry backed the project and would exercise a predominant role in guiding its imple- 
mentation. One official summarized the politicians’ attitudes (and his own views) thus: 

If you are dealing with industrial matters, who actually knows best about the 
thing? It is very difficult for civil servants to have a culture which understands 
what is the competitive position on this particular thing [Alvey]. So just to get 
the right ethos of whether to support this or that, one tends to need industrial 
people to do it. I am most unhappy when one has the civil servants dominating 
an area for fear that they don’t really understand the commercial imperatives. 


This concern opened up a second front on which the Prime Minister intervened to 
try to put a distinctive stamp on policy implementation. 


PERSONNEL, ORGANIZATION AND IMPLEMENTATION 


If finance is the most predictable area for lay politicians to seek to control complex 
policy proposals which they cannot assess technically, then exerting influence by 
picking the people to run the programme is an almost equally important strategy. 
Thatcher's attention shifted to personnel and organizational structures as soon as it 
was clear that the programme would reluctantly have to be approved. As in many 
other policy areas, her concern was to ensure that a small body with firm corporate 
management was established to run the programme, headed by someone from the 
private sector, and able to take a strong, decisive line. What she did not want to see 
was another unit added to the existing government bureaucracy, nor a programme 
dominated by outside interests influencing government through representative advi- 
sory committees. Three aspects attracted her attention: the person to head the Alvey 
directorate; the shape of the directorate; and the role of the steering group. 


Personifying Alvey 
Controversy about who should head the unit running the intervention programme 
surfaced in the Alvey committee itself. An industry member recalled: 


During [our] deliberations there was a strong view. . .a strong view that I did not 
participate in, I thought they were bloody nuts and I kept on telling them that. The 
majority of the Alvey committee were saying the only way the Alvey programme 
could run was to find a brilliant whizz-bang manager or director. He would prob- 
ably have to be an American. Pay him a lot of money and bring him over here and 
on the day he arrives, say There's the pot of gold, you got five years to spend the 
money. You tell the industry what to do, you monitor the programme and control it’ 


However, the final version of the Alvey report made no particular commitment on 
these lines, recommending instead only the creation of a ‘slim and compact’ directorate 
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within the Dol, lead by a director of ‘at least’ the civil service rank of under- 
secretary, appointed on a five year contract (Dol 1982a, pp. 51-2). 

Thatcher took a personal interest in the choice of the overall programme director, 
adding her weight to a general ministerial preference for someone seconded from 
the IT industry, preferably fitting the ‘whizz-bang’ model. But all attempts to recruit 
~ on these lines failed dismally since neither their firms nor the private-sector 
individuals approached were willing to take on the role. The person eventually 
appointed was Brian Oakley, the civil service Secretary of the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council. His background was a completely public sector one, first 
in the MOD's Great Malvern Research Establishment, then as head of the Dol's 
Research Requirements Division, and then at SERC. Temperamentally he was 
described by people involved in Alvey as ‘a buccaneer’, ‘an entrepreneur’, and 
someone who ‘was not afraid to stick his head above the parapet’. But as an 
industrialist noted, these qualities had not made him first choice to run the 
programme - in fact ‘he was not even the third choice’. 

Oakley himself seems to have been sensitive to the charge of not being an industrial 
person. One well-placed source suggested that he had ‘refused to accept’ nomination 
‘until all the large firms’ agreed to support him and pledge cooperation: this was ‘a 
form of blackmail because thereafter they couldn’t very well not try to play the game’. 


Size of the Alvey directorate 

When government approval for the Alvey programme and Oakley's appointment 
were publicly announced, ministers took pains to stress that the new directorate 
would have ‘five strong full-time’ staff (The Times 3 May 1983). Thatcher, in 
particular, interpreted this restriction almost literally. One civil servant recalled: 
‘The remaining legacy of that [her direct interference]. ..was that Mrs Thatcher 
said the programme should be run by one man and a girl. I mean she really did 
believe the programme could be run by two or three people, which was of course 
absolute nonsense. ..’. Another official, describing implementation difficulties in 
the early days of the programme, recalled: 


It all began when the programme was approved. Brian Oakley was appointed 
and the Prime Minister said she did not want a bureaucracy, she wanted the 
whole thing to be run by ‘one man and a boy’. Brian Oakley had considerable 
problems in the few days before he was appointed persuading the Dol to put 
in ten people, the SERC to put in ten people and the MOD to put in ten people: 
thirty in all. And the Prime Minister was not to be told about it and she still 
doesn’t know about it as far as I know. 


An industrial manager seconded into the directorate similarly lamented its slow 
start in its own offices in June 1983: 


There was not even a paper clip. There had been no preparation at all. It was 
the fault of someone in the government that they had not had enough con- 
fidence that this would go ahead, to begin preparing it. So there were no 
guidelines of what the grants should be, no guidelines on collaboration or 
anything. Then everyone had to have a mad scramble to get the administra- 
tion in place. If we only knew, if they had only appointed the director six months 
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ahead... .We really tried to arrange all aspects of the programme starting from 
nothing and that ended up in bureaucratic chaos. Our biggest delays were caused 
by a lack of staff and Brian [Oakley] had tremendous problems in the early 
days getting around that. I’m no expert in these matters but I do know that 
you can't run a £200 million programme over a five year period with only three 
or four people. So the bureaucratic delays that occurred were because we couldn't 
get the people. 


The one respect in which ministers’ vision of a different agency structure did 
survive was in the appointments of seven directors to run the component parts 
of the Alvey project. Four corporation managers from GEC, Plessey, ICL and Logica 
took half the directors’ posts, all in specific technical areas. Officials from MOD 
and SERC took responsibility for the other two technical areas, with a Dol civil 
servant in charge of administration. Thus Alvey’s eight directors (including Oakley) 
were half civil servants, and half people from the UK's largest IT companies. To 
this extent Alvey’s image of implementing ‘the industry's policy’ carried through 
in a partial way to the implementation stage. One of those involved closely in 
the unit's work explained: 


It was really very important that industry felt that this directorate was their 
body. . .I believe that this is enormously important in the way of doing things. 
I would think that for the large firms, [we] very largely succeeded in that. The 
large firms. . think that the policy of the Alvey directorate is the policy that 
the large firms wanted because they have a very direct input into it. I think 
some of the smaller firms almost by contrast get worried because of that. 
Whether they feel that the large firms have captured the policy and therefore 
they have not had a fair deal - or whether they just feel their normal feeling 
that government has failed to notice the small firms, I wouldn't care to say. 


In later less senior appointments, the Alvey directorate also added some private 
sector managers to their 30 civil servants, despite a reluctance by some firms to 
second people (Financial Times 21 February 1984). For industrial people, we went 
to the obvious top firms... .It was a bit ad hoc but we tried to get some sort 
of a balanced team covering the industry — the manufacturing industry.’ 


The role of the steering group 

The Alvey report initially proposed that the director should report simply to the 
Dol Electronics Applications Requirements Board, but at an early stage in its 
consideration by the core executive this idea was replaced by a special purpose 
Alvey Steering committee. Again Thatcher intervened directly to make sure that 
this group fitted with her ideas, as one senior official rather bitterly recalled: 


The [Alvey] steering committee was unfortunately set up without a proper 
balance due to the direct interference of our glorious Prime Minister. . .She 
wanted. . .the steering committee to be extremely small. She wanted the steering 
committee to consist of three or four people — and that was directly written 
in by the Cabinet Office. The result was that when they came to form the 
committee, they did so ~ the Secretary of State made the appointments and so 
on ~ I think she probably did approve the appointments herself. . . But anyway, 
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it was too small. It was a body which didn’t really represent the industry, it 
was an idiosyncratic body of a few individuals. 


The steering committee chairman was Sir Robert Telford of GEC-Marconi who 
worked closely with Oakley. But the initial restriction on the size of the commit- 
tee had important implications because of a cleavage within the IT industry between 
people orientated principally to hardware and components (represented mainly 
by the VLSI part of Alvey) and others orientated to software and systems 
(represented by other parts of Alvey such as software engineering, intelligent 
knowledge-based systems, and work on the man-machine interface). One insider 
explained: 


It was a split disguised within the original Alvey committee [of inquiry] itself 
— it wasn’t disguised, it was covered by simply allowing both sides to have their 
way. But you couldn't do that within the Alvey programme itself. . . . [So] that 
was a very important issue for the Alvey steering committee, to get that balance 
right. And we got a dead-set conflict in the middle of the steering committee 
between those people who represent the VLSI industry, the few firms who are 
in that game, and those who represent the systems and software industry. They 
disagreed entirely about what the programmes should do. 


Officials responded to these limitations imposed by Thatcher in a classic ‘Yes 
Minister’ fashion: 


We gradually extended the steering committee by one trick and another so that 
it became a more representative body. I mean it was done with the connivance 
of everybody but without getting ministers to realize too clearly what was 
happening because it’s not too embarrassing then if Mrs Thatcher should ever 
notice what had happened. ..what we did was to have representatives from 
the other major committees which look after electronics [join]. ..so we got it 


up, I suppose to seven people, possibly eight and that was much more 
You could then ensure that you didn’t just have representatives of VLSI, you 
also had representatives of software and so on. 


In fact, so successful were these manoeuvres that, a year after being established 
the Alvey steering committee had 15 members, and two years on a total of 17. 
Its 1985-6 composition included eight industrialists or private sector managers (from 
GEC-Marconi, GEC, Plessey, Ferranti, ICL, two software firms and one small 
company), one academic, four DTI civil servants one MOD official, and three of 
the Alvey directorate (one of whom was seconded from GEC). 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

This analysis of core executive decision-making sheds little light directly on the 
debate about prime ministerial versus cabinet power which has apparently pre- 
occupied most British political scientists specializing in the area. Even when inter- 
viewees were keen to criticize Thatcher's ‘interference’, (as several were), their 
testimony also tended to provide plenty of references to other cabinet ministers’ 
influence. For example, one senior official complained: 
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At the moment we have a quite incredible form of government where the Prime 
Minister makes decisions and sometimes remembers to tell her colleagues. It 
is, to an old civil servant, quite incredible. . . . The thing that amazes me is why 
the men put up with it. You know, I really do not understand. Sometimes I 
think they must be a lot of bloody sheep, although nobody could call Norman 
Tebbit a sheep. . . .She required a great deal of convincing that Alvey was the 
right way to go, but there were a considerable number of ministers, not just 
Kenneth Baker, who really did believe this was the right way to go....I was 
very surprised when Norman Tebbit became Secretary of State [for Trade and 
Industry], finding he knew all about the Alvey programme and had taken a 
personal interest in the battle in Cabinet. Michael Heseltine had too. 


Equally, officials, ministers and industrialists had rather different perceptions 
of the extent of discussion about the policy. Some spoke knowingly of the ‘intermin- 
able debates’ that went on within the Cabinet regarding the Alvey report. But other 
well-placed sources saw the issue as much more briefly and episodically handled, 
insisting that over the four years 1982 to 1985 Alvey ‘as a subject came to Cabinet 
or cabinet committees on [only] half a dozen occasions’. 

Comparison between media coverage and insiders’ perceptions suggests that the 
quality Press fairly consistently overstated the role of the PM. For example, in 
explaining why the 1983 Budget made no mention of Alvey, The Times (22 March 
1983) reported: ‘Apparently the Treasury are still not happy with the funding system 
proposed by John Alvey and his team. . .and the Prime Minister has not yet given 
the proposals her full personal attention’. Similarly by announcing that the PM 
had stipulated items such as staffing levels, the No. 10 Press Office managed to 
maintain an image of Thatcher as supreme policy maker which bore a tenuous 
relation to her actual administrative influence. 

The chief importance of the policy history reviewed here concerns the limits 
on the ability of the core executive to assess complex high technology issues such 
as those raised in the Alvey report. The key locus of influence must be firmly 
located with the IT policy community itself, especially the team of observers who 
attended the Tokyo conference; the academics and Dol civil servants who attended 
the Abingdon seminar; and the personnel from large IT corporations who success- 
fully slanted much of the Alvey programme at the implementation stage towards 
their own, mainly defence- and VLsI-related concerns. Table 2 shows the allocation 
of funding between technical areas proposed by the original Abingdon seminar 
and the Alvey report, and compares these figures with actual Alvey directorate 
funding allocations up to the end of June 1987. After allowing for some changes 
of terminology and classifications over time, the table shows a remarkable con- 
tinuity in the extent and patterning of government involvement. 

The technical complexity of the Alvey committee's proposals, together with their 
success in carefully nurturing an industrial and academic consensus about their 
report, effectively disabled core executive organizations and actors from scrutiniz- 
ing or modifying their major proposals. Even on issues such as collaborative 
research, supposedly one key focus of prime ministerial and Cabinet Office atten- 
tion, Alvey’s vagueness was not cracked nor policy objectives specified. One 
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TABLE 2 Breakdown of funding across technical areas, 1982 to June 1987 








Abingdon Alvey Actual Actual 
seminar report total government 
spending funding 
VLSI and CAD 110 115 132 74 
Software engineering 30 70 54 33 
Man/machine interface 5 44 48 32 
IKBS 30 26 51 33 
Demonstrators 30 58 43 26 
Communications 8 19 5 4 
Others and general 35 20 - - 
Total 250 352 333 202 
Total government 250 233 202 


Sources: Do! 1982d; p. 22; Dol 1982; Alvey directorate 1987. For more detailed figures see Keliher 
1987, pp. 61, 77, and 256. 
Key: visi — Very Large Scale Integrated Circuits 

CAD — Computer Assisted Design 

IKBS — Intelligent, Knowledge-Based Systems. 
prominent scientist observed: [The Alvey report] went on about pre-competitive 
R and D but nobody knew what the hell they meant. Did they mean “blue sky” 
research or research into areas where no products or markets existed? No one knew’. 
This lack of precision was in the end only ‘negotiated’ at an implementation stage 
within the Alvey directorate itself — with a consequent wide variation in the projects 
funded between development products already in commercial production, through 
to basic theoretical research. 

The most decisive area of core executive involvement was on funding, especially 
the scrapping of Alvey’s suggested 90 per cent support level. Yet the implications 
of this decision in terms of curtailing total government commitments was rather 
modest. And there is plenty of evidence that the core executive's intervention 
worked against the Conservatives’ avowed concern for smaller businesses. Instead 
it fostered exactly the kind of cosy corporatist deal with the large IT companies 
which Thatcher and the new right said they wanted to avoid. Nor was this 
‘backlash’ implication unforeseen. Patrick Jenkin still claimed in his Commons’ 
announcement about Alvey that: ‘Collaboration will ensure the results of the 
research will be widely disseminated, particularly into smaller firms which have 
had such an important contribution to make to the industry.’ But the Labour 
spokesman, John Garret, in denouncing the government's move as ‘penny-pinching’ 
correctly foresaw: ‘[This] means that many small companies will not be able to 
join the programme, yet much innovation comes from these companies.’ 

Ministers’ and the PM’s insistence on being assured that Alvey was ‘industry's 
policy’ might be ascribed rather more influence if it could be seen as distinctively 
influencing the way that the programme developed. But no such implication stands 
up to analysis. The critical importance of industrial involvement was recognized 
by all those who initiated the Abingdon proposals, and was the common currency 
of debate in the IT policy community as a whole. Ministers fastened onto it chiefly 
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as a tool for reconciling themselves to the almost inevitable concession of extra 
funding, and as a means of publicly managing tensions between the programme's 
corporatist design and their own avowedly anti-corporatist ideology. The Prime 
Minister, it is true, used the ‘industry's policy’ angle as a means of inserting some 
of her own fixed ideas into the details of the programme’s administration. But all 
the evidence cited here suggests that her efforts either failed outright (as with the 
choice of director), or were quickly by-passed once the programme was up and 
running (as with limits on the directorate’s staffing and on the size and character 
of the Alvey steering committee). 

The interest of the story told here lies in the insights which it gives into how lay 
politicians and central departments are forced back onto crude and limited methods 
of assessing high technology proposals. The core executive machinery in this area 
has changed significantly in the interim, especially with the creation of a Cabinet 
Committee on Science and Technology chaired by the Prime Minister as a (secret) 
part of the government's response to criticisms by a Lords select committee in 1987. 
However, subsequent policy decisions show few signs of any change in the structural 
limits on the core executive's power to initiate or modify high technology pro- 
posals selectively, or even consider them in a very sophisticated fashion. 


NOTE 
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research feasible. 
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STRONG STATE OR WEAK STATE IN FOREIGN 
POLICY? THE CONTRADICTIONS OF CONSERVATIVE 
LIBERALISM, 1979-1987 


WILLIAM WALLACE AND HELEN WALLACE 


‘According to the system of natural liberty, the sovereign has only three duties to attend 
to; ...first, the duty of protecting the society from the violence and invasion of other 


independent societies. .. 
Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations 


Foreign policy is special. It is concerned with one of the core functions of the nation- 
state, unchallenged even by the most radical proponents of reducing the role of 
government. Defence of the realm is essential to the maintenance of the state. 
Eighteenth century economic liberals might distrust the idea of a standing army, 
but they did not question the need for the state to maintain a navy, dockyards 
and arsenals, as the essential elements of the public sector. Nor did they question 
the necessity of state action to protect citizens and their interests outside the 
boundaries of the state, including the protection of British commerce from attack. 
They drew the line very firmly at the point where support for commerce became 
mercantilism, the use of state subsidies and the instruments of government to protect 
domestic interests from legitimate competition from abroad. 

The Conservative government elected in 1979 saw itself as economically liberal, 
determined to cut back the tentacles of the state. It also saw itself, however, as 
authentically conservative in its determination to reassert Britain’s national interests 
after long years of declining international influence and respect. This article sets 
out to examine the resulting contradictions between economic liberalism and 
national reassertion in British foreign policy during the first two Thatcher adminis- 
trations, from 1979 to 1987. It seeks to assess the tensions between international 
commitments and political preferences, and between domestic policy priorities and 
foreign policy constraints. 

The true economic liberal was not only an internationalist, but also an anti- 
nationalist. For Cobden, Bright, and the nineteenth century free traders, free trade 
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was a political commitment as much as an economic principle, designed to promote 
international harmony and to dissolve the mistaken rivalries of mercantilist 
aggrandizement. The rise of mass societies, integrated through the inculcation of 
national values into loyalty to the modernizing state, undermined this political 
rationale. Democracy and public opinion, as well as the rise of powerful industrial 
interests, imposed constraints on government from within. The challenge of foreign 
governments, harnessing national loyalties and industrial resources to the pursuit 
of empire, of raw materials and of competitive advantage in international markets, 
forced British governments to respond; clicking up the ratchet of national protection, 
competitive industrial subsidies and campaigns against hostile foreign ‘propaganda’ 
through information and cultural expenditure abroad. Finally between 1948 and 
1954 Britain accepted permanent peacetime alliance and the continental commit- 
ment to maintain substantial armed forces in central Europe. 

Many of these commitments were introduced by Conservative governments: 
from imperial preference to the establishment of the British Council, from support 
for Imperial Airways in the 1930s to the continental military commitment of 1954 
(embodied in the Treaty establishing Western European Union, tying down a third 
of the British army and a large proportion of its air force). The Conservative 
tradition identified with a strong state in defence and foreign policy; the Conser- 
vative Party had acquired since the late nineteenth century strong imperialist and 
protectionist strands. The pressures towards bipartisanship in foreign policy which 
operated on the front benches bore more heavily in on Labour than on the 
Conservatives. The Conservative Party was the party of patriotism, of national 
pride, of strong defence and British industrial interests. Labour leaders in govern- 
ment modified the prevailing tone of foreign policy only a little, whatever their 
protestations in opposition. 

The incursion of economic liberalism into the Conservative party in the course 
of the 1970s therefore set up a whole series of internal tensions on foreign policy: 
national pride and Britain first’ versus the radical commitment to open the British 
economy to the disciplines of the international market; the identification of national 
prestige with technical advance under national ownership, with ‘national champions’ 
and ‘flag carriers’, versus the economic liberal’s internationalist disregard for 
sovereignty or the nationality of winners and losers in the global market place. 
The contradiction was internal to the Conservative Party, not external between 
the defenders of trade union corporatism and the champions of free enterprise. 
Indeed, it proved to be a contradiction internal not only to the government but 
to the Prime Minister herself. 

The self-conscious radicalism of the new economic liberals did not extend to 
the traditional areas of foreign policy. No leading Conservative set out to argue 
in 1979 or later that the gap between Britain's international commitments and its 
shrinking economic base required an adjustment of past commitments to present 
realities. Traditional Conservative attitudes to strong defence and the maintenance 
of national obligations were re-emphasized, and suggestions from opposition parties 
that it was time to re-examine some underlying assumptions about Britain's role in 
the world were roundly attacked. The absence of any challenge to such underlying 
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assumptions in the foreign policy sphere meant that the most powerful forces for 
inertia ~ those enshrined in the conventional wisdom about Britain’s international 
standing and obligations — remained in place. But it had required the trauma of 
defeat and division to overthrow the deeply entrenched mythologies of German 
foreign policy, and the shocks of rebellion, decolonization and de Gaulle to reshape 
the symbolic framework of French foreign policy. Mrs Thatcher's government had 
no such sense of crisis. On the contrary, its strategy for economic revival would 
provide the firm economic foundation for a vigorous foreign policy which the 
Labour government had lacked. As in Ronald Reagan's successful US presidential 
campaign of 1980, the transformation of the state's role in the domestic economy 
was to be accompanied by a reassertion of the state's role in the defence of national 
interests abroad. 


DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL CONSTRAINTS 


The ratchets which held in place the established structures of British foreign policy 
in the late 1970s were partly rooted in domestic pressures and expectations. 
Nineteenth century governments, with a restricted franchise, might hope to resist 
protectionist pressures from industries disrupted by international competition. 
Twentieth century mass democracy has found it hard to ignore the unemploy- 
ment which results, the well-supported claims of ‘unfair’ competition with their 
accompanying demands for government support. Mass opinion operated as a 
political constraint as well as a pressure on international economic policy: clamour- 
ing for support for ‘British’ values and symbols. Yet after the long process of 
decolonization and of disillusion with the Commonwealth, the focus of these values 
was less clear, though they included a warmth towards our Anglo-Saxon ‘kith 
and kin’ and doubts about the continental drift of policy under successive govern- 
ments. Defence had itself created a powerful domestic constituency, in employment 
and industrial firms, well entrenched in the research establishments of the public 
sector and in a broad swathe of private and nationalized industries. The defence 
constituency was also entrenched within the Conservative Party, with a good 
sprinkling of retired officers in its constituencies and on the backbenches: a group 
declining in influence, with little mutual sympathy for new radicals on many issues, 
but capable of providing powerful resistance to change. Smaller but still significant 
groups pressed in on other areas: the churches most visibly on third-world develop- 
ment and on southern Africa, with ‘branches’ in every constituency. to fill their 
MP’s postbags and the columns of the local Press. 

But in foreign policy — and in defence, and to a lesser extent in international 
economic policy, cultural policy and aid policy - the pressures of external 
developments and obligations were acute. Some of these pressures were, at least 
in theory, self-imposed: ‘commitments or obligations which the UK has voluntarily 
entered into or cannot withdraw from’, as the CPRS (Central Policy Review Staff) 
Review of Overseas Representation (1977) put it. These included UK membership 
of the UN and its associated agencies, from the Universal Postal Union to UNESCO, 
small but useful bodies like the North East Atlantic Fishing Commission and the 
International Whaling Commission, and treaties and institutions central to Britain's 
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security and self image, above all the North Atlantic Alliance, the Commonwealth, 
and the European Community. 

The seemingly inexorable increase in the numbers of international organizations, 
conferences and meetings, however, resulted from more than the bureaucratic 
imperialism of foreign ministries and other government agencies. The increasing 
regulation of international exchanges was a consequence of their increasing inten- 
sity and diversity. The continuing revolution in communications, military and 
civilian technology, the integration of international production and of international 
finance, all exercised systemic constraints upon the freedom of action of any 
incoming government. Intercontinental drug smuggling, international terrorism, 
air and sea pollution now jostled with the transfer of technology and the manage- 
ment of exchange-rate volatility on the agenda of the time-consuming calendars 
of heads of government meetings which a British Prime Minister now found herself 
committed to attend. 

In the high period of Victorian liberalism Britain's military, economic and 
financial hegemony served to mitigate the impact of developments abroad on 
domestic choices. In the mid-1970s, as Britain slipped further and further down 
the league table of international prosperity, and as the burden of its defence 
expenditure grew still heavier, the difficulties faced by British governments in setting 
the terms on which they interacted with their international environment had become 
more evident. In domestic policy, at least in principle, governments can command, 
through legislation or executive action. They can face down entrenched lobbies, 
remove privileges from established interests, maintain order on their own terms 
and police behaviour in the domestic market. In external policy, governments must 
negotiate and build coalitions, trading off preferred outcomes to achieve the best 
agreement they can reach. Unilateral decisions, while not excluded, are regarded 
both at home and abroad as eccentric. Reciprocity, mutual interest, balance of 
advantage are the terms in which international bargains are struck. 


THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Foreign policy is also special as an area for management. Much of its most 
important clientele is abroad, as we have noted. Little of its policy making emerges 
through the legislative process; the foreign policy equivalent of legislation is 
embodied in treaties, communiqués and international regulations, their implemen- 
tation often as much a matter for negotiation and bargaining as their initial 
formulation. Some of its output is declaratory, some (like defence) preventive, 
some entirely symbolic, almost all long-term in its preparation and impact; it is 
therefore peculiarly difficult to measure. Even the manpower and expenditure 
requirements have become difficult to pin down, as the interpenetration of 
economies, societies and governments spreads the international dimension of 
government activity far beyond the containable limits of the FCO and ODA. 
Reversing the ratchet in the foreign policy field therefore presented a number 
of peculiar difficulties. Domestic bureaucracies and lobbies could no doubt be 
brought to heel, given sufficient determination. Foreign lobbies were harder to 
control. The US military-industrial complex and the German farmers’ organizations, 
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for example, have blocked preferred British government outcomes in spite of the 
expressed preferences of their national leaders. The impact on British opinion of 
developments overseas, in an era of mass international communication, could 
provoke a sudden upsurge of sympathy for famine victims in Ethiopia, with 
accompanying calls for government action, or bring into the domestic arena the 
competing images of Reagan and Gorbachev and the illusion of popular under- 
standing of the complexities of super-power relations or nuclear deterrence. British 
governments thus find themselves competing, through their own not fully controlled 
media, with the leaders of other governments and of non-governmental groups 
abroad for the attention of their own electorate. 

The structure of external policy making exhibits a number of other distinctive 
characteristics. Its time-scale for decision taking, as in many areas of domestic 
policy, is often longer than the five-year electoral cycle. Unlike in any domestic 
field, however, the uncompleted negotiations which an incoming government 
inherits are undertaken with other sovereign authorities, operating on different 
political or electoral cycles and disinclined to alter course fundamentally to suit 
the inexperienced enthusiams of a new negotiating partner. Where obligations are 
inherited, the intergovernmental agreements under which they were made may 
prove, as in the classic case of Concorde, impossible to unravel except at un- 
acceptable political and economic costs (Wallace 1975, ch. 5). 

The role of Parliament in overseeing foreign policy is limited, but sometimes 
perverse. There is very little legislation to be coaxed through the pressures of the 
parliamentary timetable, except on European Community matters, which generate 
an enormous amount of technical secondary legislation (largely handled with little 
political fall-out in the Select Committee on European Instruments), and which 
occasionally throw up a contentious major bill. Parliamentary debates on foreign 
policy (and on EC questions) are characteristically thinly attended, dominated by 
small groups of passionately committed — and thus unrepresentative - MPs: the 
‘Rhodesia lobby’, the cross-party coalition of ‘anti-Europeans’, the Falkland Islands 
committee. These groups create noise, and therefore trouble, for ministers and their 
officials, particularly when they have the potential ability to strike a chord in a 
wider party or public audience outside the House. They thus inhibit governments 
in attempting to override entrenched interests. Where ministers and officials assess 
the cost of parliamentary rows and public response as higher than the benefits 
a policy change would achieve, they act effectively as a veto group. 

A further problem is that it is peculiarly hard to pin down the content of foreign 
policy. Much of its implementation is a matter of behaviour, attitudes and exhorta- 
tion rather than clearly identifiable outputs. In defence and overseas aid policies 
there is more tangible substance, though even here changes have to be negotiated 
rather than imposed. But generally speaking the instruments of foreign policy are 
opaque rather than transparent. Not surprisingly an exercise in 1986 within the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office (part of the series of efficiency scrutinies), 
designed to establish categories of outputs and methods of performance evaluation, 
ran into real difficulties, a problem previously encountered in the CPRS study of 
1977. The definitions and methodologies have not yet been elaborated which 
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would permit a systematic appraisal of trends in foreign policy output. 

Allocations of staff and budgets are not necessarily a guide to priorities or output, 
although they may give an indication of levels of activity. Thus, to take two 
examples, the numbers of staff dealing with international terrorism and the 
Falklands have grown significantly in recent years, as have their level and qualifica- 
tions, in response to externally generated pressures. But to jump from this descriptive 
comment to an assessment of hard output, let alone effectiveness, begs many 
questions. Nor could we expect to get anything but a very distorted picture by 
focusing on the obvious government departments: the FCO, the Overseas Develop- 
ment Administration (ODA) and the Ministry of Defence (MOD). Much of the 
government's work abroad is conducted by traditional home departments — MAFF, 
DOE, DE, DEn, even the Home Office (terrorism and immigration policies) - not 
to mention DTI, the responsibilities of which uncomfortably straddle home and 
abroad. A thorough appraisal of the outputs and instruments of external relations 
would encompass all of these, as well as the limited involvement of other depart- 
ments such as DES and DHSS. 

At first sight, the public expenditure element of foreign policy is small. The FCO 
budget, including expenditure on the BBC's external services and the British Council, 
amounted to some £623m. in 1985-6, a sum not far beyond the reach of the largest 
local authority budgets. With the ODA’s aid budget of £1.264m. added, this still 
amounted only to some 1.5 per cent of public expenditure. Add in defence, 
however, as an area of policy partly determined by external pressures and threats, 
and the total leaps. Add in the externally determined or influenced expenditure 
of other Whitehall departments, from the Ministry of Agriculture through the DTI 
and the ECGD (Export Credit Guarantee Department) to the Home Office and the 
expenditure of the DES on international education, and we are approaching a fifth 
or more of central government expenditure which is affected by international 
developments outside the direct control of the British government (Wallace 1986). 
Part of the difficulty governments face in coming to grips with external policy, 
broadly defined, is that the boundaries between budget heads and Whitehall depart- 
ments fit less and less the interrelated issues presented on the intergovernmental 
agenda. Already under the Labour government of 1974-9, as under its predecessors 
of different colours, constraints on public expenditure had cut slices off the FCO 
diplomatic and cultural budgets, as soft targets of post-imperial extravagance 
without a strong domestic clientele. But at the same time the spread of international 
military procurement, of regulations on coastal pollution and of new forms of 
subsidies for exports were pulling externally related expenditure in the opposite 
direction. Multilateral management, negotiations over international regulation and 
deregulation, inexorably increased the travel and international communications 
expenditures of home departments. 

One last distinctive characteristic is the intimate association of foreign policy 
with political values and symbols, the images which define national identity and 
national pride. It can therefore provide an enticing arena for the would-be 
stateswoman, using the international stage to impress the electorate at home. The 
opening words of Mrs Thatcher's preface to the 1983 Conservative Party Manifesto 
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stated boldly that: ‘In the last four years, Britain has recovered her confidence 
and self-respect. We have regained the regard and admiration of other nations. 
We are seen today as a people with integrity, resolve and the will to succeed.’ 
‘We are also respected’, the manifesto itself emphasized, ‘because we stand up for 
the cause of freedom and the spread of prosperity throughout the world.’ 

But this direct association of foreign policy with core values throws up conflicting 
pressures. ‘Independence’ and ‘sovereignty’ suggest resistance to the imposition of 
foreign jurisdiction over British courts. But ‘democracy’ and ‘justice’ make it difficult 
for British governments to resist the sometimes unwelcome interventions of the 
European Court of Human Rights. The association of British prestige with a strong 
navy and (in recent decades) with an independent nuclear deterrent impose their 
own constraints: the first inhibiting Conservative attempts to cut defence expen- 
diture between 1980 and 1982, the second providing heavy ammunition to sink 
the Labour Party in the 1983 General Election. The diversity of values, symbols 
and images allows an adventurous government a good degree of manoeuvre. But 
the political electricity which foreign policy issues can generate, even over the half- 
forgotten remnants of the British Empire, requires governments to handle changes 
of direction with particular care. 


THE SEARCH FOR A NEW APPROACH 


The incoming Conservative government inherited - and reacted against — both 
the commitments and assumptions of the Wilson/Callaghan administration and 
those of its predecessor in office, the Conservative government of Edward Heath. 
Both of these governments had pursued the drift of foreign policy along the course 
set by Harold Macmillan, responding to changes in Britain’s role, but without 
altering the symbolism of political debate. Conservative radicals jibbed at the 
implications that important commitments were being watered down and that the 
strength of Britain’s negotiating position abroad was being eroded. They took 
exception to the well-intentioned, but inept, efforts to support British industry in 
the international market at the expense of economic efficiency. They questioned 
the passive acceptance of Britain’s obligations as a responsible international actor 
with a number of additional post-imperial responsibilities. Instead their concern 
was to reinstate a sense of robust purpose based on alignment with foreign 
governments whose values they shared. 

Instinctively, in opposition, the ‘new right’ Conservatives were pro-American 
and un-European; ‘Euro-fanatic’ was a pejorative term addressed towards the 
Heathite wing. The transatlantic commitment rested at least as much on values 
as on interests. It stemmed from the sense of shared attachment to free enterprise 
and deregulation, in contradiction to the corporatism and state interventionism 
which many saw as characterizing European cooperation. The sense of fellow- 
feeling was strengthened by the intensity of intellectual and personal exchanges 
across the Atlantic during the 1970s, with economists, philosophers, strategists and 
foreign policy experts mingling with politicians in Anglo-American study groups 
and conferences. 

The new Conservatives also shared with their American fellow-thinkers a robust 
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and ideological anti-communism, and a strong suspicion that the entrenched 
bureaucracy of the FCO (like that of the State Department) was incorrigibly ‘soft 
on communism’. For this reason above all, their commitment to cut back on the 
size of government and the burden of public expenditure exempted defence. In 
response to American pressure, as disillusion with détente swelled within the United 
States, the Callaghan government had just accepted a progressive commitment 
to an annual 3 per cent increase in defence expenditure. The Conservatives were 
determined to be at least as vigorous in their commitment to stronger defence against 
the apparent present danger. 

The break with the post-Macmillan consensus also extended to decolonization 
and the Commonwealth. The new right shared none of the ‘liberal guilt’ which 
appeared to them to have guided British policy towards its former colonies, and 
towards Commonwealth immigration and the provision of overseas aid, for the 
previous two decades. In opposition those closest to Mrs Thatcher had opposed 
the Labour government's efforts to reach a negotiated settlement of the Rhodesian 
conflict; the Daily Mail had portrayed its Foreign Secretary, David. Owen, as a 
dangerous left winger in his willingness to deal with the ‘communist’ Robert 
Mugabe. 

As far as the European Community was concerned, the Thatcher government 
entered office with a determination to defend Britain's national interests and 
an instinctive distrust for the rhetoric of European union. The new ministerial 
team contained few European enthusiasts, though of course Lord Carrington’s 
appointment as Foreign Secretary signalled acknowledgement of the Macmillan 
and Heath legacies. Their immediate inheritance from the Callaghan government 
was a vigorous commitment to renegotiate the level of the UK net contribution 
to the Community budget, which was rising rapidly. There was, furthermore, 
an active group of Conservative MPs opposed to most aspects of European 
cooperation, including several who had been among Mrs Thatcher's earlier 
supporters. 

The Callaghan government deliberately left two decisions, one major, one 
apparently minor, to its successor. The sensitivity of the issue of nuclear weapons 
within the Labour Party had made for the utmost secrecy over the Chevaline 
programme, which updated the missiles of the Polaris submarine force to main- 
tain their effectiveness into the 1980s. Much work had been undertaken in Whitehall 
on the options for replacing Polaris and the date at which decisions would have 
to be taken. Given the established links with the US Navy, all indications pointed 
to negotiating the purchase of Trident (Freedman 1980). The dossier was thus ready 
for an incoming government, though it was not yet placed before Cabinet. 
Stalemate in the prolonged negotiations with Argentina over the future of the 
Falkland Islands had led the FCO to prepare, in the autumn of 1978, a paper calling 
for a full review for the Foreign Secretary to put before Cabinet. Sensing an issue 
which might during the election campaign lay Labour open to Conservative attack 
on a problem which did not seem of overwhelming urgency, Mr Callaghan ordered 
the paper to be put aside for further consideration after the election - thus passing 
the problem, unresolved, on to his successors. 
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THE DISCIPLINES OF OFFICE 

The radical instincts in foreign policy of the incoming Conservative government 
were tempered at the outset by its shortage of foreign policy expertise among the 
‘new right’, leaving the government dependent upon the more consensual wing 
of the Conservative Party for ministerial leadership. The economic liberals in Mrs 
Thatcher's first administration were concentrated in the economic ministries where 
its priorities for changing direction required them. Lord Carrington, who had served 
as a minister under Harold Macmillan and had entered the Cabinet when Sir Alec 
Douglas Home became Prime Minister, became Foreign Secretary. His minister 
of state responsible for the European Community was Douglas Hurd, Edward 
Heath’s former private secretary; one representative of the Conservative free-market 
wing, Nicholas Ridley, was appointed to the ministerial team, with responsibility 
among other matters for relations with Argentina. In line with the new govern- 
ment’s declared policy of cutting back on the number of political advisers, Lord 
Carrington was denied the political adviser post which had existed in the FCO since 
1970. The Prime Minister drew on alternative sources of advice from her own 
policy unit and speechwriters. But her recognition of Lord Carrington’s skills and 
experience was such that he played a dominant role in foreign policy for the 
Thatcher government's first three years. 

The Labour and Conservative manifestos of 1979 gave the impression to the 
untutored reader of substantial differences of direction. In reality, the differences 
were far more of style and presentation than of substance — though in foreign policy, 
more than in domestic politics, style and presentation often shape ‘reality’ as much 
as hard expenditure or cast-iron commitment. The imprecision of the Conservative 
manifesto on foreign policy gave the impression that preparation for government 
was less detailed than in domestic policy, with regard either to politico-military 
questions or to international economic policy. Turning the domestic economy round 
and reversing the encroachment of state action on domestic life were the priorities. 
The most radical economic liberals advising the new government took the inter- 
national economy and the operations of other governments as given, a factor as 
residual as the impact of interest rate changes on the exchange rate. 

After a full year in office as Secretary of State for Industry, Sir Keith Joseph 
still doubted the arguments of his officials when they attempted to persuade him 
that the free-trading rhetoric of the Federal German government disguised some 
active interventionism and the judicious use of national standards as non-tariff 
barriers. Trade and industry policy were to be determined by domestic priorities, 
not by international context. Even more than the FCO, DTI was a bureaucracy to 
be tamed, some of its externally driven activities even dismantled. The image was 
of a strong state in the ‘high politics’ of defence and security, but a weak state 
in intervening in the interaction between domestic and international markets. This 
made for a determinedly multilateral stance in high politics, bargaining hard for 
reciprocal concessions in defence of British national interests, in contrast to a 
unilateral approach (at least in rhetoric) to commercial diplomacy, identifying 
Britain's broader national interests with an open international economy. 
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But it is harder to reverse the direction of policy against the weight of partner 
governments than against the resistance of a merely domestic clientele. The clientele 
for Britain’s Rhodesia policy included the heads of government of the other 
Commonwealth states. At her first Commonwealth Conference in Lusaka in August 
1979 Mrs Thatcher found herself, as one of the least internationally experienced 
leaders attending, ‘virtually coerced. . .into holding a constitutional conference and 
calling for an immediate pre-independence election’ (Lyon 1986). It was extremely 
difficult for Mrs Thatcher, as a novice to international diplomacy, a woman and 
an unknown quantity, to impose her views on the experienced and consensual 
political leaders of the Commonwealth. She had of necessity to rely heavily on 
the experience and reputation of her Foreign Secretary. Against the new govern- 
ment’s ideological inclinations, and in spite of Mrs Thatcher's previously and firmly 
stated preference (in Canberra in July 1979) for accepting the outcome of the 1979 
Rhodesian elections, the Cabinet found itself committed to hosting a constitutional 
conference with an uncertain outcome, in which the reins of British policy in London 
and in Salisbury were in the hands of the diplomatic service and the establishment 
(or ‘Heath’) wing of the Conservative Party. 

As with Rhodesia, so initially with Europe. The incoming government inherited 
from its Labour predecessors a tough negotiating brief on budgetary imbalances, 
together with a mass of technical negotiations in progress on agricultural policy, 
energy, transport, and employment legislation. It also inherited one of Britain's 
leading ‘Butskellites’, Roy Jenkins, as president of the Commission, with Christopher 
Tugendhat as the second British commissioner (responsible for the budget port- 
folio). Both worked hard to inform the new government of problems and 
possibilities. European Councils were dominated by the German Chancellor and 
the French President, close colleagues as finance ministers and as heads of govern- 
ment for over ten years past, the senior members of the European ‘club’. They 
recognized Lord Carrington as a member of long standing, as they had Callaghan, 
Healey and Jenkins. The British Prime Minister, they assumed, would need time 
to appreciate the technicalities of the international agenda and to learn the 
conventions and limits of European negotiation. At the disastrous Dublin European 
Council of December 1979 Helmut Schmidt delivered an introductory lecture on 
the complexities of international energy policy to his apprentice British colleague, 
and was surprised and irritated to be corrected in his analysis by a prime minister 
whose husband was a former director of Burmah Oil. 

It is doubtful whether Mr Callaghan would have been able to carry the case 
for budgetary adjustment against the resistance of his European colleagues between 
1979 and 1984 without a fight. Britain’s partners were being asked to do 
simultaneously two uncongenial things: first, to change their established conven- 
tions and, second, to accept in consequence a painfully higher financial burden 
themselves. It can be argued that Mrs Thatcher had no alternative to toughness: 
she chose to add a strident style. Two other factors distinguish the European from 
the Rhodesian case. First, the policy lead was taken not by the FCO but by No. 10 
and the Treasury, always a bastion of suspicion about European entanglements. 
Second, the importance of public expenditure to the new government's entire strategy 
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was such as to make this a central domestic as well as foreign policy issue. It also 
carried the useful subsidiary advantage of satisfying the parliamentary and public 
‘anti-European’ lobbies, which had opposed the ‘appeasing’ behaviour both of the 
Heath government and of the dominant majority of the Labour Cabinet. 

Few changes were made in the structure or personnel of the Foreign Office, in 
spite of the instinctive suspicion with which Conservative radicals approached this 
nest of dovish Europeanists and professional compromisers. Its Permanent Secretary 
since 1975, Sir Michael Palliser, was quintessentially a ‘European’, the son-in-law 
of one of the original signatories of the Treaty of Rome. He remained in his post 
until his retirement in April 1982. The political appointees in the Washington 
Embassy, Peter Jay, and at the UN, Ivor Richard, were replaced, in both cases 
with career diplomats — even if Sir Nicholas Henderson was a personal choice, 
appointed as he was about to retire. Only to a very limited extent did the new 
government in its early years attempt to create an alternative source of advice 
and expertise in No. 10. The appointments of Sir Anthony Parsons as diplomatic 
adviser and of Sir Anthony Duff as security coordinator (both career diplomats, 
not outsiders or irregulars) were among the consequences of the Falklands War 
of 1982. ‘Kitchen Cabinet’ advisers, such as Hugh Thomas, provided an alternative 
perspective; but the FCO's competence and weight of expertise gradually regained 
respect and confidence. A seminar at Chequers in the summer of 1980, for example, 
confronted the FCO’s Soviet experts with a distinguished group of outsiders 
(including Leonard Schapiro, Michael Howard and Hugh Seton-Watson) to discuss 
with the Prime Minister a paper prepared by her unofficial advisers. The discussion 
which followed helped to persuade the Prime Minister that the FCO ‘line’ on East- 
West relations was not ‘unsound’, and that the complexities of European East-West 
relations — post-Afghanistan, with a deteriorating situation in Poland and with 
questions of sanctions and limitations on East-West trade already causing problems 
— were not easily contained within the simple anti-communism of the American 
new right. 

Reductions in manpower, with an accompanying squeeze on the diplomatic, 
aid and overseas information budgets, were not a Conservative innovation. The 
Labour government had been no great supporter of the diplomatic service. The 
CPRS review of overseas representation of 1976-7, the third major review in 13 
years, had cast a critical eye over the cost-effectiveness of Whitehall’s international 
activities. It led to the imposition of new disciplines on the FCO — even if some 
of its more radical proposals, such as the abolition of the British Council, did not 
carry past the outraged cries of their supporting lobbies. In aid and development 
different criteria were propounded, aimed at shifting the balance from a multilateral 
to bilateral assistance and from the deserving towards the friendly countries. But 
within a contracting budget total it was hard to reallocate resources; harder still 
to contract out of multilateral schemes, and to use the money to promote more 
direct British interests. 

Wherever possible, in accordance with its more deliberately robust view of British 
national interests, the government put domestic priorities first, international com- 
plications second. In the field of defence this made for a certain conflict between 
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the public commitment to a larger defence budget in support of a more robust 
international stance and the radical concern to question established notions, 
reconciled to some extent by the search for greater cost-effectiveness within the 
MOD. The dossier on the replacement to Polaris must have included some allusions 
to the dialogue among Labour ministers during the winter of 1978-9, when the 
alternative had been floated of a cheaper minimum deterrent (possibly including 
some attempt to collaborate with the French). But the American administration 
were more than willing to agree to the sale of Trident, on what seemed to be 
extremely generous terms. Officials in the Pentagon and the MOD knew each other 
well; the two navies had worked together intimately on nuclear matters for the 
past 16 years. Few in the MOD knew their opposite numbers in Paris. The govern- 
ments instincts were Atlanticist, in any event, and there was thus little disposition 
to pick up the discreet hints from Paris about the availability of an alternative, 
or to open up an uncertain negotiation with a questionably reliable partner. 
The commitments to a strong state and to a reduction in state intervention in 
the economy came into conflict when it came to military procurement. The Ministry 
of Defence, and its intimate relationship with the services which it managed and 
the industry from which it procured its equipment, represented the most entrenched 
domestic network of government/clientele relations which faced the Conservative 
government. Francis Pym, the first Secretary of State for Defence, was felt by the 
economic radicals to have been rapidly coopted by his own ministry, opposing 
the combined efforts of the Treasury, to challenge spending priorities, and of the 
DTI, to wean British industry away from dependence on the state. He was therefore 
replaced in January 1981 by John Nott, a more committed reformer and manager 
in the new government's terms, to carry through a vigorous review of defence 
priorities without giving in to entrenched domestic interests or to arguments of 
unshiftable international obligations. By the winter of 1981-2 he had made some 
considerable progress in reducing his empire to order, resisting the protests of the 
navy and of the FCO against his plans to reduce sharply the size of the surface 
fleet — including, as one marginal commitment which could not be justified in cost- 
benefit terms, the withdrawal of the Falklands guard ship HMS Endurance. 


THE CONTRADICTIONS EMERGE: THE FALKLANDS EPISODE 


The dossier on the Falklands which the Conservative government inherited reflected 
the accumulated experience of nearly 13 years of intermittent negotiations with 
Argentina. Successive governments had made it clear that this was a priority area 
neither for ministerial attention nor for public expenditure. The Argentine authorities 
themselves had built the Stanley airstrip, as part of a package of measures agreed 
during the Heath government to improve communications with the mainland. 
Under Labour, the Treasury resisted the financial implications of the measures 
proposed in the Shackleton report to reverse ‘the decline of the Falkland Islands’ 
population’, leaving Anthony Crosland, as Foreign Secretary, no alternative but 
to reopen negotiations ‘on the possibilities of cooperation between Britain and 
Argentina in the region of the South West Atlantic’ (Franks 1983, para. 34). The 
responsible officials in the FCO were thus operating under the tightest of constraints, 
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without support in Whitehall or elsewhere for any change of policy, but with the 
parliamentary interventions of the Falkland Islands committee discouraging 
ministers from accepting the logic of conceding sovereignty (Freedman, Wallace 
1983). 

FCO and Joint Intelligence Committee (JIC) warnings of the dangers of military 
confrontation in the event of inaction forced the new government to consider the 
‘full range of policy options’ presented to it. Nicholas Ridley was despatched to 
the islands and to Buenos Aires twice in 1979-80, and the Cabinet’s Overseas and 
Defence Committee discussed the issue on four occasions, in the face of evident 
prime ministerial reluctance to countenance another potential retreat ‘until after 
the Rhodesian issue had been settled’ (Franks para. 76). The ratchet effect of these 
accumulated decisions and non-decisions reflected the established resistance of the 
Treasury and the MOD to any larger commitment. The Home Office’s determined 
exclusion of the 2,000 Falkland Islanders from an automatic right to British citizen- 
ship in the 1981 Nationality Act (successfully resisting a Lords amendment on this 
issue), carried through the 1979 manifesto pledge to clarify the rules on immigration 
and nationality and notched a further turn on the ratchet. The clearest signals were 
being given to Argentina by home departments that the United Kingdom had little 
commitment to the Falklands, as the British Embassy in Buenos Aires vigorously 
protested. 

After further talks with the Argentine government in February and June 1981, 
Mr Ridley recommended ‘that there was no practical alternative to leaseback’; Lord 
Carrington, however, rejected this conclusion as impossible to carry past the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet. The political embarrassment threatened by the inter- 
ventions of a parliamentary veto group and the view that the problem was not 
sufficiently important to command attention left policy in an impasse in which 
hard choices were avoided and intelligence analyses 

The invasion which followed transformed the entire political enters of policy, 
sweeping away John Nott’s naval cuts, the Treasury's denial of development funds 
and much more. The Falklands war became a central symbol of ideological 
nationalism and of the Conservative government's reversal of Britain's declining 
international standing. The claim of the 1983 Conservative Manifesto that ‘Britain 
is once more a force to be reckoned with’ rested above all on the Falklands record 
~ though the ‘tenacious’ and ‘forceful’ way in which ‘we have stood up for Britain's 
interests in the Community’ was also seen as a reversal of past years of drift. The 
FCO and the JIC were forced to take the blame, though their only failure had been 
to predict an invasion in June rather than in April; the services shared the credit 
with the government, using it to resist the pressures from the Treasury for a 
thorough-going defence review. An intervention which had proved necessary partly 
because of the determined way in which ministers and the Treasury had imposed 
domestic priorities over the international concerns of the FCO left behind an 
atmosphere in which the armed services were able to hold off the Treasury for 
a further three years. The symbolism of the strong state, at war, was more powerful 
than the rationale for the weak state, reducing public expenditure and letting 
commerce and finance pursue their own international advantage. 
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LIVING WITH THE CONTRADICTIONS 


The Falklands episode not only had its symbolic importance, but it also illustrated 
the contradictions between domestic priorities and international constraints with 
which the Conservative government has struggled. The Falklands War raised the 
visibility of foreign and defence policy in domestic politics. In its aftermath, the 
1983 general election campaign revolved more around external issues than any 
recent campaign, reflecting also the crumbling consensus on nuclear weapons and 
on the American alliance. But it had not given Britain any substantially increased 
ability to reshape its international environment. When, in the wake of the Falklands 
War, the Prime Minister assured the Hong Kong administration on her return from 
a visit to Beijing that the future pattern of relations between Hong Kong and China 
was likely to be in line with existing treaties, the evident displeasure of the Chinese 
government forced a rapid reinterpretation. The future of Gibraltar, an issue 
vigorously and repeatedly raised by the leaders of its 30,000 inhabitants, caused 
some continuing difficulties in Britain's relations with Spain. But Britain’s need for 
good relations with Spain, for political, security, economic and industrial reasons, 
was rapidly reasserted as the dominant consideration in relations with Madrid. 

It is easier to cut manpowei and budgets than to alter the parameters of inter- 
national cooperation, or to opt out of its obligations. After six years of Conservative 
government, for example, the Permanent Secretary to the ODA was still protesting 
(to the Commons Foreign Affairs Committee) ministers’ ‘great anxiety’ to increase 
the proportion of the aid budget allocated to bilateral programmes. However, the 
greater facility with which bilateral programmes could be cut than multilateral 
obligations in a period of budgetary reduction had meant that the multilateral pro- 
portion had crept inexorably upwards, to a total of 42 per cent of the aid budget 
in 1985-6 (House of Commons 1986). With the single exception of UNESCO, Britain 
had withdrawn from no international organization. Challenges to the governing 
assumptions and rising budgets of international organizations were mounted on 
a multilateral rather than a unilateral basis. Only in rare cases (such as that of 
CERN (Centre Européen Recherche Nuclaire), which had come to weigh down a 
significant proportion of the science research budget) did significant domestic 
pressures build up for urgent action. The UNESCO case, furthermore, was in every 
sense exceptional, in large part the outcome of political lobbying from within the 
ideological right in response to American information and initiative (House of 
Commons 1985), overriding the small professional lobby of UNESCO-watchers and 
supporters and the professional advice of the FCO, on an issue of small real 
importance where a symbolic gesture therefore carried few costs. 

After a full seven years in office, with two successive secretaries of state (Nott 
and Heseltine) sent in to inculcate good management, effective budgeting, and the 
matching of resources to objectives, the impact of the Conservative government 
on the Ministry of Defence and its clientele remained relatively limited. The 
contradictions between divergent management, political and economic objectives 
were acute. Service pay had been substantially raised, thus increasing the pressures 
on even an expanding budget. Eighteen months after the ~ exceptional and 
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controversial - appointment of an outsider as the Chief of Defence Procurement, 
in a further attempt to bring the military-industrial complex under control the 
Comptroller and Auditor General was still reporting an estimated £940 million 
overspent on a number of defence contracts placed with British firms, most notably 
the Nimrod airborne early warning system (National Audit Office 1986). 

The inertia of existing policies, entrenched government-client relations, and 
international obligations was a powerful force; but so was the inertia of rising factor 
costs and declining orders in forcing awkward choices (like the future of the British 
helicopter industry and of naval shipbuilding) on to the political agenda. It is 
indicative of the difficulties of enforcing radical change that the proportion of GNP 
devoted to defence expenditure in 1976, in the middle of a period of declared reduc- 
tions in military expenditure, amounted according to MOD White paper figures 
to some 5.1 per cent. In 1985, after seven years of consecutive declared increases 
of a cumulative 3 per cent per annum it amounted to some 5.2 per cent. Privatiza- 
tion of the dockyards and the Royal Ordnance factories represented the most radical 
departure in this field, releasing from the state's direct control the arsenals which 
seventeenth century monarchs had created. But the immediate impact in containing 
costs was limited. By the 1987 election there was a growing consensus among the 
expert defence community and among informed members of parliament that the 
only alternative to another radical defence review once the election was past would 
be a progressive postponement of equipment orders and a slow decline in the quality 
and numbers of ships, aircraft and ground forces. The 3 per cent commitment 
had been ended in 1986, with the government quietly committing itself to ‘level 
spending’ for the next three years. 

Contradictions between domestic priorities and international necessities, and 
between ideological assumptions and immediate interests, were evident also in the 
field of international economic policy. The DTI was left, in effect, without a 
coherent rationale for or role in international policy, with ministers talking on 
different occasions about their commitment to freer trade and their insistence on 
reciprocity, with competition policy wavering between a domestic and a global 
frame of reference, with a general welcome for inward investment blocked on 
occasion (as in the BL affair) by political intervention, and with distaste for 
intervention and government subsidy accompanied by programmes to support 
British innovation in high technology and to promote closer European technological 
collaboration. Exchange rate policy was a particularly sharply focused example 
of the problems of reconciling divergent assumptions and priorities. Disregard for 
the external rate in the government's first two years — as later in the Reagan 
administration’s first period in office - led to a rapid rise, with high interest rates 
squeezing domestic inflation and attracting foreign funds. The manufacturing reces- 
sion of 1980-1 was, in consequence, much deeper in Britain than in other 
industrialized countries. By the last two years of the second Thatcher administra- 
tion domestic monetary targets were giving way to tacit exchange rate targets. 
Concern for industrial competitiveness now preoccupied the Treasury as well as 
concern for international monetary cooperation. 

The Prime Minister herself was torn between her commitment to an open 
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international economy and her support for British enterprise. Increasingly on her 
overseas visits, in Oman, in India, she used her influence to lobby for British 
economic interests on a government-to-government level. In Tokyo in 1983 she 
harangued the Prime Minister and others on the importance of Nissan commit- 
ting itself to a major British investment; over the US choice of a military 
communications system between the British Ptarmigan and French Rita systems, 
she unsuccessfully used the transatlantic telephone and her personal links to the 
President to try to influence the outcome. 

The record of government policy on European cooperation was more delicately 
balanced, Ministers would claim, with some justification, that they have successfully 
altered both the domestic and the international parameters of previous policy, in 
ways which would be very difficult for any successor government to reverse. The 
domestic debate over Britain's European commitment was resolved through their 
robust and successful handling of the budgetary issue. Conservative ministers carried 
the case for deregulation and free enterprise on to the international plane by making 
the internal market the central focus for Community negotiation for the second 
half of the 1980s. Looked at with hindsight the self-conscious efforts of the 
Conservative government to reorient its West European policy have represented 
a step-change, even leading to some reassessment of the transatlantic relationship’s 
changing character. Yet this shift has taken place in camera and with little real 
debate, even within the government itself. It could equally be argued that ministers 
(as well as officials) have become locked into the intricacies of the European policy 
process. A range of substantive British interests could be usefully pursued as part 
of a European caucus: trade in steel, resistance to US extraterritorial claims over 
taxation and the transfer of technology (from the gas pipeline affair to the continuing 
arguments over trade in electronics). 

By 1986 only a minority of the radicals of the new right retained their earlier 
suspicions of the European continent, still repeated with diminishing force in 
parliamentary debate after debate. The Prime Minister herself had become the senior 
member of the European Council, inheriting the status and style of Helmut Schmidt 
and seeing herself as a central figure in European intergovernmental conversations. 
The confidence with which the British government approached these European 
conversations reflected not only its lost fears of the monsters of federalism and 
corporatism, but also its sense that it was carrying the ideological battle onto the 
European stage, its policies on privatization and deregulation being gradually 
emulated by its continental partners in France, in Spain, even in Germany. 

When the Conservatives entered office in 1979, the instinctive Atlanticism of 
the dominant group within the government was shared by most senior officials 
in the home departments of Whitehall, by the services, and by much of the financial 
and industrial world - as indeed by most public opinion. One of the shifts in the 
domestic political environment in the course of the early 1980s was the gradual 
appreciation within Whitehall and within the government that on specific issues 
British interests often lay closer to those of other European governments than to 
the United States, and that in bargaining with the United States it was more often 
to Britain’s advantage to operate within the European caucus than to stand alone. 
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From this followed a further contradiction, affected by changes in élite and public 
perceptions, and shaped partly within the élite by the intensity of European official 
and political exchanges: the contradiction between continuing ideological affinity 
with the United States and increasing interest alignment with Europe. 

The resulting confusion of policy was more the product of political than 
administrative or domestic client factors. The British response to SDI (Strategic 
Defence Initiative), for example, was partly shaped by MOD concern to maintain 
solidarity with the Americans on defence and strategic issues, and partly by 
procurement executive hopes of technological spin-off. But the decisive influence 
was political, overriding the cautious criticisms of the FCO and the discordant 
echoes of outside opinion. On the Libyan intervention of 1986, again, the decision 
to stand out from the European consensus in active support of the American 
operation was taken at the highest level, against the preferences of some ministers 
as well as of many officials. 

At first sight the resistance of the British government to pressure from the 
Commonwealth as well as from other European governments for further sanctions 
on South Africa, in mid-1986, may appear as a further example of the political 
preference for acting in concert with the Reagan administration. It seems more 
likely, however, that it reflects the scars left upon the novice government by the 
Rhodesia experience, with the same cast of characters - Malcolm Fraser, Kenneth 
Kaunda — attempting to coerce the British government to move against its natural 
instincts. From the government’s own perspective, such a stance is in line with 
its more robust interpretation of Britain's national interests. From the observer's 
perspective, one may note instead the degree of immediate manoeuvre allowed 
to the government by the absence of any single veto group, by the diversity of 
interested groups and clientele, both at home and abroad, and by the complexity 
of the sanctions issue. One may note, also, the longer-term implications of the 
government's repeated statement during the Marlborough House conference that 
it has obligations to the European Community, but only voluntary ties to the 
Commonwealth (Austin 1987). 


CONTINUITIES AND DISCONTINUITIES 


What often appear to incoming governments to be the entrenched assumptions 
of the Foreign Office turn out, as governments move up the learning curve, to 
stem from sober appreciation of the externally-imposed limits to British autonomy 
and freedom of manoeuvre. The learning curve of Mrs Thatcher's government 
produced a reassessment of East-West relations which returned to the former 
direction of British (and West European) policy. It also produced a less self-conscious 
shift from the assertion of a semi-Gaullist unilateralism to the active pursuit of 
multilateral cooperation, primarily through links with other European governments. 
Lord Carrington, while Foreign Secretary, worked hard to strengthen the 
mechanisms of European political cooperation. But he carried his colleagues and 
his Prime Minister with him, even though this added a further constraint to Britain's 
freedom of manoeuvre. Mrs Thatcher's instinctive preference for the Israeli case did 
not prevent her government playing a leading role in the joint Venice Declaration 
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of July 1981 on the Middle East; no more than President Mitterrand’s similar 
preferences made for more than a temporary hiccup in French policy in 1982-3. 
On Central America, where political loyalty and ideological affinity indicated 
support for the Reagan administration, cross-pressures from European consultations 
made for British ambivalence. 

The Falklands War, the symbol of national reassertion, appears in retrospect 
as an aberration, an unanticipated crisis to which the Prime Minister and the 
armed services responded magnificently. The government moved quickly to ensure 
that neither Gibraltar nor Hong Kong presented similarly intractable problems 
for the conflicting parties. The cost of the Falklands commitment, once the 
war was over, was accepted as a grand exception to financial stringency. But it 
did not prevent a return to evel spending’ on defence from 1986 onwards, 
with long-term consequences for Britain's ability to maintain its international 
commitments. 

In retrospect it is the continuities rather than the discontinuities which are most 
striking about the first two terms of Thatcherite’ foreign policy. Like Labour, its 
instincts were strongly Atlanticist; but like Labour its practice entangled itself further 
within the European net. Like Labour, it sought to avoid major adjustments in 
defence policy, seeking to maintain the full range of military commitments it 
inherited. Its rhetoric differed sharply from Labour's in trade policy; but its practice 
- financial deregulation for the City of London perhaps excepted - did not radically 
differ. Even in the management of foreign policy it followed established practice, 
rather than implementing the radical proposals of the Adam Smith Institute (1983) 
to set up a ‘counter-Foreign Office’ in the Cabinet Office or No. 10. By 1986 the 
Foreign Secretary had not only recovered the political adviser post which had been 
blocked in 1979, but had added a second. 

Had the Falklands conflict not intervened, it is possible that economic radicalism 
might have bitten into the defence sector. The 1981-2 defence review, which the 
Falklands crisis aborted, would have imposed tighter budgetary controls on British 
defence policy, which would in turn have affected the shape and character of 
Britain's defence commitments. The outcome of the Falklands campaign reinforced 
the conservative dimension of the government's approach, as against the 
economically liberal. National prestige, national standing, so closely associated 
with the symbolism of national defence, helped to protect the defence budget for 
the following four years. 

National prestige and the defence of national sovereignty were historically 
associated with mercantilist economic policies, not with open markets and free 
trade. It was hardly surprising, therefore, that the contradictions which the Thatcher 
government faced between its overlapping ideological assumptions were most acute 
in this sphere. The turn towards Europe as the means of reconciling these contra- 
dictions was one of the most significant developments during the government's 
second term. Deregulation on an international scale through the ‘completion’ of 
the European Community's internal market offered the prospect of carrying 
economic liberalism onto the international plane. The underlying contradictions 
in that approach, in the problems posed for national sovereignty by open borders, 
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monetary integration, and fiscal harmonization, were not immediately apparent. 
Those contradictions only began to emerge in the government's third term. 
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THE CABINET OFFICE AND COORDINATION 1979-87 


ANTHONY SELDON 





INTRODUCTION 


This article will examine the role and work of the Cabinet Office (CO) during the 
first two terms of the Conservative government, from 1979-87. As the study ends 
at the general election in June 1987, the past tense will be used throughout, although 
inevitably many of the procedures and bodies described below continue at the time 
of writing. The title of the article speaks of the ‘Cabinet Office’, but most of it 
will focus on the work of just one part of it, namely the Cabinet Secretariat. In 
addition, the CO contained (in 1979) the Central Policy Review Staff (CPRS), the 
Central Statistical Office (CSO) and a small Historical Section. 

The article sets out to describe how the Cabinet Secretariat operated during 
1979-87. No full study has appeared in print before expressly on this subject, yet 
the CO lies at the heart of British government. The article examines: the principal 
organizational changes to the CO in the period; the function of the six secretariats 
within the Cabinet Secretariat; appointment and service of the CO staff; the office's 
role in coordinating and planning government business; the role that full Cabinet 
and cabinet committees played during the period, and the support offered them 
by the CO; the work of CO officials with regard to agenda preparation, briefing 
chairmen and minutes; and, finally, it focuses on the role of the official at the 
apex of the office, the Cabinet Secretary. 

Many difficulties were encountered in writing the article. Their existence no doubt 
explains the dearth of literature on this important subject. However imperfect the 
finished article, and tentative the conclusions, the author felt it better to publish, 
and to put an account of the CO’s operation, which he believes to be, substan- 
tially accurate, on the record. 

The first and most obvious difficulty concerned secrecy. Researching any branch 
of the contemporary civil service brings one up against official secrecy, especially 
when tackling as sensitive a subject as the CO. Extracting information was com- 
plicated further by the lack of published information about the operation of the 
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system. No organizational chart is published, and only four standing cabinet 
committees have been officially identified (House of Commons 1983). The fullest 
and most accurate account to date of the operation of the system appears in 
Hennessy’s Cabinet (1986) whose principal findings have been corroborated as 
substantially accurate by a number of independent officials who worked in or near 
the CO. But Hennessy had, of necessity, to rely upon the scarcely satisfactory resort 
of covert information gathering, hushed telephone calls and so on to build his 
picture of, as he describes it, ‘the engine room of Whitehall’. 

Second, one necessarily had to rely on interviews with all their imperfections 
as a source (Seldon and Pappworth 1983). One could not cross-check the accuracy 
of what was said due to the lack of written material. Evidence varied greatly 
depending on whether one was interviewing a minister or an official, serving or 
retired, senior or junior, and the period of involvement with the Co. Often those 
interviewed only saw the system in operation for part of the time, and/or only 
saw parts of the system. Only one senior official (Robert Armstrong) and a handful 
of senior ministers (Mrs Thatcher, Lord Hailsham, William Whitelaw, Geoffrey 
Howe) saw the system in operation throughout the eight year period. Readers of 
this article cannot see where the author is referring to particular interviews, because, 
being confidential, they cannot be included in references. Not even the number 
or identity of interviewees can be mentioned. The author endeavoured to interview 
witnesses who saw the system from a variety of different perspectives, but he is 
well aware of the possibilities of having been over-influenced by interviewees 
expressing one particular viewpoint. The facts and opinions in this article must, 
inevitably, be substantially conditioned by the principal source. Interviews can 
be the kiss of death to objectivity. Ministers were, for the most part, poor inter- 
viewees. During the course of the research for this article, the author frequently 
had reason to wonder whether some former ministers had served in the same 
administration, so at variance were their accounts of the way that coordination 
took place at the heart of Whitehall. 

A third complicating factor was that one was trying to describe a moving target. 
Although there were many procedural conventions, there was no one way of con- 
ducting business, and different pressures, crises, the imminence of elections and 
the need for secrecy, caused work to be handled in different ways at different times. 
The working of the system, moreover, was partly a function of the dominant 
personalities of the day: for the period under review there were three principal 
individuals concerned: Mrs Thatcher, Whitelaw and Armstrong. The presence of 
just one Prime Minister, the key actor in the process throughout the period under 
study might, ceteris paribus, have inclined it towards a degree of stability. But 
Thatcher conducted business within reason as she liked, as did other key actors 
in the story. One cannot, therefore, exaggerate the extent that formidable descrip- 
tive difficulties result from this essentially covert, flexible and fluid system. 

Finally comes a problem of perspective. On one level, the Cabinet Secretariat 
was a relatively discrete unit, susceptible to isolated description; on another, the 
centre of a highly complex web of interlocking policy networks. Its operation only 
becomes fully explicable when understood in conjunction with a wide variety of 
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different institutions, of which the Treasury, Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 
No. 10 Private Office and overseas governments and agencies, especially in the 
European Community and Washington, are just some of the more important. To 
focus solely on the work of the CO, as this article does, thus gives inevitably a 
partial account of the centre of British government. 


CHANGES 1979-87 


There were two main changes to the Cabinet Secretary's and the CO's role between 
1979-87, both of which produced increased work and responsibilities for senior 
CO officials. 


The abolition of the Civil Service Department (CSD) and the attendant changes 
in November 1981, after which the CSD’s functions were divided between the 
Treasury and the CO. This move affected the CO more than the subsequent demise 
of the CPRS, discussed below. The Treasury took over the pay and numbers 
functions of the CSD; the CO took over recruitment, training and personnel 
functions. The Cabinet Secretary in his capacity (initially as joint, subsequently 
sole) Head of the Home Civil Service took over responsibility for senior appoint- 
ments. When he became Cabinet Secretary in 1979, Armstrong essentially did the 
job that Burke Trend (1962-73) and John Hunt (1973-9) had done before him: 
after the CSD was wound up, his responsibilities increased considerably. With the 
exception of Edward Bridges in 1945—46, who was at the same time Head of the 
Home Civil Service, Permanent Secretary of the Treasury and Cabinet Secretary, 
no Cabinet Secretary had possessed so much responsibility before (although 
Norman Brook had a comparable task to Armstrong, from 1956-62 when, follow- 
ing Edward Bridges’ retirement, Brook took over his job as Head of the Home 
Civil Service). Following the 1981 rearrangements, Armstrong had to change his 
modus operandi, for example, by increasing the scope of the deputy secretaries. 

Before 1981, the Cabinet Secretary himself dealt with, signed and sent forward 
the briefs and approved the minutes for all cabinet committees in which the PM 
was in the chair. After the 1981 changes, Armstrong continued this practice for 
Cabinet, but instituted a system where deputy secretaries, responsible for over- 
seeing particular policy areas, briefed the PM direct and approved the minutes for 
those committees the PM chaired, except in those cases where Armstrong himself 
wanted to retain his former role. Armstrong himself saw this change not just as 
an essential relief to his own workload but as a sensible devolution of responsi- 
bility in its own right, since it served to enhance the role, job satisfaction and status 
of the deputy secretaries. This change served to justify the selection of officials 
of the highest calibre to fill the posts concerned, and to make the appointments 
even more attractive to high-flying deputy secretaries from other departments. 

From November 1981-April 1983, following the premature retirement of lan 
Bancroft as Head of the Home Civil Service, Armstrong and Douglas Wass (the 
Permanent Secretary at the Treasury) were appointed joint Heads. By mutual agree- 
ment Armstrong looked after the top civil service appointments, the most obvious 
manifestation of the Head of the Home Civil Service's authority. Armstrong 
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consulted Wass on selections, as he did Peter Middleton, Wass‘s successor as 
Permanent Secretary at the Treasury, and it was Armstrong who, from 1981, 
chaired the Senior Appointments Selection Committee (SASC). When Wass retired 
in April 1983 at the age of sixty, Mrs Thatcher decided to abandon the joint Head- 
ship, leaving Armstrong sole Head of the Home Civil Service, a change which in 
effect did little more than make the nomenclature correspond with the reality that 
had existed from 1981-83. Both of Armstrong's predecessors as Cabinet Secretary, 
Burke Trend and John Hunt, it may be noted, were delighted when the jobs of 
Cabinet Secretary and Head of the Home Civil Service were once again combined. 

The demise of the CSD stemmed from Mrs Thatcher's and Derek Rayner’ feeling 
that the office had lost its way since being set up after the Fulton report (1968). 
They felt that it had fulfilled a valuable function in early post-Fulton days, but 
its approach had since become increasingly theoretical and out of touch with the 
realities of the task of running large departments. The choices were few. It could 
have been put back into the Treasury, from whence it came. But neither Geoffrey 
Howe, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor Wass, his Permanent Secretary, 
wanted it all back, nor did Armstrong wish to see it all go there. Handing over 
all the CSD’s work to the CO was never considered a serious option, so the division 
of responsibilities, described above, came into being. 

The PM retained her efficiency adviser, Rayner, and unit (organizationally 
working to No. 10 but physically situated in the Cabinet Office), and some effi- 
ciency and manpower work remained in the Management and Personnel office 
(MPO). The Financial Management Initiative (FMI) was run as a joint Treasury- 
MPO operation. The principal impact on the Cabinet Secretary after 1981 was 
taking on the work of senior appointments to the civil service, and advising the 
PM on other public appointments, and on honours for the ‘PM's list’. 

At the time of the change in 1981, Armstrong had been keen to abolish the 
title ‘Head of the Home Civil Service’; he thought it would be sufficient for the 
Cabinet Secretary to take over the appointments task without the addition of the 
title of Head of the Home Civil Service. But he was persuaded of the case for 
not abolishing the title, and that there was a real role for someone to fill as Head 
of the Home Civil Service. This role existed in part in relation to discipline matters 
concerning permanent and deputy secretaries (although no case arose in his time), 
in part because the Head of the Home Civil Service could provide a natural ‘open 
door’ on which other permanent secretaries could call in to discuss problems. His 
role as Head of the Home Civil Service was enhanced by the guidance he gave 
in February 1985 on the duties and responsibilities of civil servants. In its second 
refined version, published shortly before Armstrong's retirement, this in effect gave 
officials the right of appeal to the Head of the Home Civil Service on issues of 
conscience. These statements were remarkable for being the first by the Head of 
a Home Civil Service on the duties and responsibilities of staff since the headship 
of Edward Bridges (1945-56). 

Subsequent changes came in the autumn of 1987 when the MPO was abolished. 
The Office of the Minister for the Civil Service remained in the CO, but some of 
the personnel work undertaken hitherto by the MPO went back into the Treasury. 
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‘Abolition of the CPRS in July 1983. The demise of this body, first established by 
Edward Heath in 1971 with Lord Rothschild at its head, has been much written 
about, and need, therefore, be treated only briefly here (Blackstone and Plowden 
1988). It is believed that its disbandment was a move which Armstrong did not 
particularly welcome, but that he accepted that there was not much to be said 
for retaining a body for which ministers no longer felt a need. It has been alleged 
that Armstrong argued for the retention of the CPRS (Ibid. p. 180). Overall it was 
a far less significant change to the work of the CO than the end of the CSD. When 
the CPRS was wound up, its scientific adviser, Robin Nicholson, was left behind 
in the CO, and a new Science and Technology Secretariat was set up. Science and 
technology from about 1984 was the major area of expansion of the Cabinet Office's 
staff. The Prime Minister had for some time been wanting to give a clearer central 
focus to government policies and activities in relation to science and technology, 
and used the House of Lords Select Committee reports on the subject (under Lord 
Sherfield), and the subsequent government White Papers on science, to provide 
the rallying cries (Cm. 185). Subsequently the secretariat became even more active, 
especially under John Fairclough, since 1986 the head of the secretariat. Fairclough’s 
quick impact owed much to his own personality and background: he was funda- 
mentally a do-er who came to Whitehall having been an executive in IBM (from 
1983-6 he had been Chairman of IBM's UK Laboratories). Both Nicholson and 
Fairclough also benefited from a favourable climate in Whitehall, with Mrs 
Thatcher, reflecting no doubt her educational background, actively supporting their 
work. The secretariat helped raise the profile of scientific awareness at the centre 
of government in its effort to get to grips with major science issues and the 
distribution of resources. 

The other main impact of the demise of the CPRS fell principally on the Economic 
Secretariat. Although the CO lacked the resources to, undertake the investigation 
and research work of the CPRS, nevertheless after 1983 ministers looked to the 
CO (as head of a task force of officials from Whitehall departments) to take the 
lead in the production of ad hoc studies and analysis akin to those that hitherto 
had been produced by the CPRS. The Economic Secretariat bore the brunt of this 
new demand by dint of the fact that most of the studies commissioned fell within 


the economic sphere. 


SECRETARIATS 


The work of the Cabinet Secretariat in 1979 was divided into four main secretariats: 
Economic, Home, Overseas and Defence and European. Science and Technology 
was added, as seen above, in 1983. There was also the intelligence assessment staff 
(IAS) which was inevitably more secretive and operated rather differently from 
the secretariats. Its work concerned a specific area, and only tangentially related 
to new policy and ongoing administration. Economic, Home and Overseas and 
Defence corresponded to the principal standing committees of Cabinet. The 
Economic Secretariat was responsible for economic, industrial and energy policy. 

The Home Secretariat oversaw social policy, education, law and order and^ 

environment matters, and coordinated the government's legislative programine 
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The Overseas and Defence Secretariat oversaw developments in the foreign and 
defence policy areas. 

When the head of the intelligence assessment staff was Sir Antony Duff, he 
combined the tasks of chairman of the Joint Intelligence Committee (JIC) and 
assistance to Cabinet Secretary as coordinator of the security and intelligence 
services, MIS, MI6 and GCHQ, ensuring that their work was coordinated and 
information was supplied to those who required it. When he was succeeded as 
intelligence coordinator by Colin Figures, the two tasks were split; Figures retained 
the job of coordinator, and the task of chairman of the JIC passed to a deputy 
secretary (Clarke 1988). 

Each secretariat initially had a deputy secretary in charge (for example the 
Economic Secretariat was headed successively by Peter le Cheminant, Peter 
Gregson, Brian Unwin and Richard Wilson). After a time, Armstrong decided to 
put the Home Secretariat in the hands of an under secretary, who reported to him 
and (on certain matters) to the deputy secretary in charge of the Economic 
Secretariat. The change was a recognition of the fact that there was so much overlap 
between both economic and ‘home’ areas (for example, local government finance) 
that it was a sensible rationalization to combine the work of both secretariats. 

The two ‘proactive’ secretariats were European, and Science and Technology. 
The other three secretariats were essentially ‘reactive’: they responded to outside 
pressures and did not as a rule initiate activities themselves. This distinction between 
‘reactive’ and ‘proactive’ was itself a reflection of the structure of the policy networks 
in which the secretariats operated. The Economic, Home and Overseas and Defence 
Secretariats were working in areas with long established and deep policy links 
within, and beyond, Whitehall. But the two ‘proactive’ secretariats, European (ES) 
and Science and Technology, did not operate to the same degree within a system of - 
domestic policy linkages with the secretariats providing the focus. ES, created to 
provide a focus outside the FCO to coordinate EC matters, was ‘proactive’ because of 
its relative independence (and, perhaps, comparative newness). Science and Tech- 
nology was ‘proactive’ because there was (and still is) only a loose policy community 
within the field of scientific research and its industrial application. (The author 
acknowledges his debt to Professor J. M. Lee for drawing his attention to this thesis.) 

The European Secretariat was a rather different body in other ways from the 
other main secretariats (Stack 1983). On a trivial level, it was the only one whose 
existence was generally admitted: announcements of new heads were given to the 
Press, and former heads’ entries in Who's Who specify their task as ‘Head of the 
European Secretariat’. The deputy secretary in charge always came from a home 
department with a strong European interest (e.g. MAFF, DTI, the Treasury), as did 
the under secretary below him. Of the two assistant secretaries, one always came 
from the FCO, the other from a home department. In view of the crucial impor- 
tance of the FCO to the ES’s work, it might appear odd that the FCO only had one 
of its own officials in at the third level. But, the department of origin was not 
felt to be significant: what mattered was that the head of the secretariat carried 
weight with the FCO, and indeed with others in Whitehall, EC institutions and 
European governments. The unusually long length of service for deputies (over 
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four years for Franklin and Williamson) also helped add to the standing of the 
secretariat’s head. Hancock would himself have stayed longer had he not been 
promoted in 1983 to Permanent Secretary of the DES. The deputy secretary at the 
head of ES attended and briefed the PM personally for every European Council, 
and attended virtually every meeting of the Council of Ministers and of Cabinet 
when it discussed EC affairs. 

The impulse for the ES’s greater proactivity lay in its being expressly charged 
with responsibility for coordinating the government's policies and activities in 
relation to the EC across the board; hence it possessed greater authority for taking 
the initiative itself, rather than awaiting Whitehall departments to proffer instruc- 
tions. The EC budget issue dominated the ES’s work throughout the years 1979-84, 
and still played an important role thereafter. After the Fontainebleau European 
Council in 1984, which saw a major settlement for Britain, the work of the ES 
began to develop rapidly on other issues, e.g. accession of Spain and Portugal, 
amendment of the Treaty of Rome (resulting in the Single European Act), the 
completion of the internal market and new areas of community action such as 
environment and research. In the constant barrage of EC business, requiring 
frequent decisions, and cognizance of EC obligations, the ES was called on to evaluate 
the impact of various strategies on different departments, and of various depart- 
mental policies on overall government strategy in relation to Europe. Given that 
HMG was not going to achieve its ends with EC members every time, the ES itself 
was often called on to advise and judgements as to when to compromise and when 
to hold out. As a result, the ES, often possessing an overview held by no other 
single Whitehall department, would be in a position to recommend strategies and 
policy decisions itself. The ES’s work was thus different in kind, not just degree, 
to the work of other secretariats. 


CABINET OFFICE APPOINTMENTS AND STAFFING 


Armstrong took pains to secure the very best deputy secretaries available in 
Whitehall, as Hunt had done before him. He leant heavily on them, and they were 
very much his own appointments. The meaning he might have attached to the 
words ‘very best’ had less to do with creative qualities than to impartiality, the 
ability to work very hard, to be able to command and hold the respect of officials 
in departments with which they were to be associated, and to have the ability 
to brief clearly and to summarize arguments impartially in a way that assisted 
and impressed committee chairmen. Selections of under secretaries would be dis- 
cussed much more with others, principally with the heads of secretariats and with 
permanent secretaries in the departments from which they came. Assistant secretary 
and principal appointments were even more at the suggestion of others. Efforts 
were made to achieve a balance of secondments from a range of Whitehall 
departments. 

All officials in the Cabinet Secretariat (except the Cabinet Secretary) were on 
loan from other departments. Deputy secretaries (with the exception of those in 
charge of the European Secretariat) stayed in the CO on average three years; under 
secretaries and below, for two years. The loan system and relatively brief duration 
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was seen as a way of giving a wide number of promising officials experience at 
the centre. It also ensured a steady supply of appointees with fresh experience of 
the workings, personalities and problems of the departments from whence they 
came, which helped keep the CO fully in touch with, and in the confidence of, 
the rest of Whitehall. One of the features of the CO's organizational culture was 
the rapidity with which officials developed a personal loyalty to the CO after 
joining from their departments for which they had worked often for a large number 
of years. No CO official during this period ever had to be called to order for 
promoting the interests of his or her department of origin, and departments in 
their turn very rarely complained about partisanship by officials once they were 
in the CO. Any temptation to promote the cause of an official's department of 
origin was more than countered by cultural and personal factors inclining him 
towards impartiality. 

Armstrong never had a formal deputy, as Trend (1962-73) had done. Instead, 
on those occasions when a semi-formal ‘deputy’ was required, such as sitting on 
the right of the PM when Armstrong could not attend Cabinet, he nominated his 
longest serving deputy secretary. No single official, therefore, came at all close 
to rivalling him. Ministers were hard pressed to name any CO official other than 
Armstrong who had made a particular impression upon them. 

Ensuring that the CO was staffed to maintain the flow of work in peak periods 
(commonly June-July, and November-December) was a constant problem. Slack 
periods conversely, as occurred principally in August and September, sapped 
morale. Armstrong encouraged flexibility, especially crossovers between secretariats 
in either the seasonal peak or crisis periods: for example, during the Falklands War, 
1982, staff joined the OD from another secretariat, and two non-CO staff were 
temporarily drafted in (from FCO and MOD). During the miners’ strike, 1984-5, 
the other main ad hoc crisis of the period, staff came over from other secretariats 
to join the Economic Secretariat, which shouldered the bulk of the extra work. 


CABINET OFFICE COORDINATION AND PLANNING 


John Hunt (1973-9) held a regular meeting for senior Cabinet Secretariat staff each 
Friday. Armstrong had a regular meeting, usually each Thursday, to discuss Cabinet 
and cabinet committee business for the following three weeks, and in great detail 
for the coming week. On the basis of this discussion, Armstrong would go to the 
PM and tell her what meetings to expect in the coming weeks, and what issues 
were likely to be coming up. 

Armstrong inherited a system of trying to plan business six months ahead, the 
longest period it was deemed valuable to think ahead. His staff rang around depart- 
ments to ascertain what topics would be coming up which would require discussion 
and coordination at the centre, so that there would be some semblance of logic 
and planning. The objective of the long-term look was to shape business ahead 
to avoid log-jams. 

At these meetings Armstrong and the deputy secretaries would, in cases of doubt, 
and where the PM or other ministers had not made their own views known, decide 
which committee would take particular matters. Opportunities for discretion in 
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practice were not large. In most cases, it was considered a foregone conclusion 
to which committee business would go: subjects that fell in between committees 
were rare. Thatcher seldom challenged Armstrong's recommendations for the 
conduct of business: neither had Wilson or Callaghan queried Hunt's proposals, 
which were placed in the PM’s weekend box following his own Friday meetings. 


CABINET MEETINGS 


Opinions vary on whether full Cabinet became less significant during the period. 
It is not relevant or necessary for this article to discuss in detail Mrs Thatcher's 
conduct of cabinet meetings (see Burch 1988; Jones 1987; and Hennessy 1986, 
pp. 94-122). By increasing reliance on decision taking in formal committees and 
in informal meetings, Mrs Thatcher held Cabinet meetings to one a week, although, 
as George Jones has argued (ibid.), a decline in frequency of Cabinet meetings 
does not necessarily mean a downgrading of its importance. Her two immediate 
predecessors, Harold Wilson (1974-6) and Jim Callaghan (1976-9) summoned 
Cabinet, on average, a little over once a week during the Whitehall year, with 
increased numbers during crises such as the IMF loan discussion (1976) or the ‘winter 
of discontent’ (1978-9) (Donoughue 1988). The sea-change, from the pattern of 
having two full Cabinets a week as occurred for most of Trend's period as Cabinet 
Secretary, to only one Cabinet, came in the early 1970s. The new demands of 
joining Europe, increased summitry responses and reactions, and recurring economic 
and industrial crises all put increasing strain on the centre. When Trend left the 
CO in the autumn of 1973, full Cabinet was still the critical decision-making forum. 
By the time Hunt left in 1979 the principal standing committees had virtually 
replaced it as the principal axes through which decisions were made. Ministers 
confirmed that full Cabinet under Mrs Thatcher was rarely a decision-taking body, 
but was instead a discussion forum. ‘It is almost a confession of failure if a matter 
has to go to full Cabinet for discussion — under Margaret Thatcher it seldom 
happens’, said one Cabinet minister. Another minister recalled few major decisions 
being taken in full Cabinet in 1986, her last full year covered by this study: 
Westland, public expenditure and review bodies on pay being three prime examples. 

Mrs Thatcher’s preference was for taking decisions outside full Cabinet in sub- 
ordinate bodies over which she has felt, rightly or wrongly, she had more control. 
She came to office in 1979 feeling, based in part on her experience as Secretary 
of State at the DES (1970-4), that decisions taken by committee tended to be 
decided on the lowest common multiples rather than on more vigorous criteria. 
She also considered, again based on her experience during the Heath government, 
that there was a danger that ministers could be distracted from departmental duties 
if required to sit on too many committees. 

What function did full Cabinet serve under Mrs Thatcher? Cabinet met at No. 10 
on Thursdays, usually at 11.00am. The PM sought to push through business as 
quickly as possible. Business was of two kinds: with and without papers. Meetings 
opened with the two standing items for which papers were not circulated. 
Parliamentary affairs for the following week came first. Before the Cabinet, Mrs 
Thatcher chaired a half hour (or so) meeting with the business managers of both 
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Houses (i.e. the Leaders and Chief Whips), and Chief Press Secretary, Bernard 
Ingham, so she could be well briefed for the Cabinet. At Cabinet, the item would 
be opened by the Leader of the House giving a report on the forthcoming business 
of the House of Commons: the Chief Whip in the Commons would attend 
throughout cabinet meetings. If there were no particularly disturbing matters, Mrs 
Thatcher would try to keep discussion of this item to below ten minutes. She 
sometimes sought advice on how to handle PM’s Questions that afternoon in the 
House. The whole item could broaden out into a general discussion of policy, but 
she was generally reluctant to allow this to occur. The Leader of the House might 
change the content of his announcement of next week’s business in the House 
following the discussion. Towards the end of the period under review, home affairs 
was added as a discrete item on the agenda after parliamentary affairs (hitherto 
discussions on home matters had often been slotted into discussions of parliamen- 
tary affairs). The new item provided a more formal opportunity for ministers in 
charge of domestic departments to raise current issues and problems. 

Next came foreign affairs. Mrs Thatcher would ask the Foreign Secretary to 
make a report (approximately 10-20 minutes) which provided an overview of world 
developments of relevance to the UK since the last meeting. Lord Carrington’s 
(1979-82) reports were felt to be very entertaining, Geoffrey Howe's (1983 onwards) 
to be duller but thorough. When the Foreign Secretary finished, ministers would 
ask questions. It was the principal time in the week when cabinet ministers not 
directly concerned with foreign affairs would have the opportunity to discuss it. 

EC affairs arising were taken next: whoever had attended Community Council 
meetings, or had matters to raise, would be invited by Mrs Thatcher to speak. 

The EC discussions brought to a close the first part of the meeting. What purpose 
did these talks serve? The discussion of parliamentary business allowed attenders 
to be briefed on what was coming up, to contribute and receive counsel on how 
to handle difficult business. The foreign affairs discussion served less obvious 
purposes other than informing ministers: the full Cabinet was not the forum where 
foreign policy decisions were taken. Several ex-ministers found difficulty in de- 
scribing the purpose of the report and subsequent discussion. One should not, 
however, overlook the importance of these discussions of home and foreign affairs 
in giving practical meaning to the doctrine of collective responsibility. Attenders 
were provided with the opportunity to listen to and offer comments on the pressing 
issues of the day. Contrary to the statements of some, Mrs Thatcher positively 
invited contributions. 

The second part of the meeting was devoted to ad hoc subjects on which papers 
were usually circulated in advance (normally not less than 48 hours beforehand). 
If there were financial implications of matters raised, the figures had to be agreed 
beforehand with the Treasury. The Treasury also possessed the right to demand 
a matter be raised in full Cabinet, although in practice this occurred rarely. Typically 
1—4 items would be on the agenda. Certain types of issues would be brought to 
Cabinet's attention. Key economic and public spending questions would be dis- 
cussed and decisions taken. In July of each year, the Cabinet determined the overall 
level of public expenditure for the following three financial years. The decision, 
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taken at one meeting only, was usually fairly straightforward, because most 
spending ministers reserved for a later stage their efforts to obtain their slice of 
whatever figures were chosen. Public expenditure discussions then took place in 
bilateral meetings between the Chief Secretary and spending ministers, the ‘Star 
Chamber’ (MISC 62) and/or Mrs Thatcher cleared up outstanding difficulties by 
October, and the result would be reported to Cabinet. Cabinet would only rarely 
be brought in to help decide figures, as it did over the housing budget in 1984, 
when no agreement was forthcoming elsewhere. Mrs Thatcher generally disliked 
having detailed public expenditure decisions taken in full Cabinet. 

Crises, as over the future of Rhodesia, and issues of great political sensitivity, 
such as the civil service pay dispute in 1981, would be discussed in full Cabinet. 
Committee chairmen might seek ratification of decisions taken in their commit- 
tees. But such ratifications were the exception, occurring when the decisions taken 
at subordinate level were considered of particular importance, the matter was highly 
sensitive, or it had been very controversial, with strong dissenting viewpoints. Under 
normal circumstances, cabinet ministers would hear about committee decisions 
via the minutes: their private offices would bring to their attention those decisions 
with a departmental or personal relevance. The bulk of this second part of Cabinet 
was taken up by discussion of matters which could not be resolved in cabinet 
committee. Occasionally such matters could be quite trivial, as in Mrs Thatcher's 
first term when a longish discussion took place in Cabinet on the siting of a law 
court at Reading, a matter over which she was in dispute with her law officers. 
A number of factors acted against too many of these decisions coming up from 
committees: committee chairmen saw it as an admission of failure if they could 
not obtain decision within their committees: Mrs Thatcher herself made it plain 
that she wanted decisions taken lower down by the ministers in committee and 
that the group of 20 plus people in full Cabinet made it not an appropriate forum 
for routine decision taking: ministers, moreover, would only be willing to bring 
a matter to full Cabinet if they were fairly confident of winning, as defeat would 
be humiliating. 


RATIONALE OF CABINET COMMITTEES 


If full Cabinet had only a limited role in coordinating decisions in central govern- 
ment, attention must focus on subordinate bodies. Early in her first administration 
the numbers of committees fell, especially the matching official committees, but 
by the end of her first term they were returning to former levels, as they had done 
earlier under Churchill, when he too, on coming to power in 1951, had tried to 
reduce their number. 

Cabinet committees were in several forms: the principal distinctions concern 
composition, whether they are peopled by ministers, officials, or (very rarely in 
this period) a combination of the two; and whether they are standing or ad hoc 
(not to be confused with bilateral or multilateral ad hoc meetings with the PM and 
colleagues). 

The four principal cabinet committees, the only standing committees whose 
existence were officially admitted, were Home and Social Affairs (H), Economic 
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Affairs (EA), Overseas and Defence (OD) and Legislation (L). The first three, were 
especially important. Meetings of H were considered by ministers to be more 
informal than EA, largely because the affable Whitelaw was in the chair, and he 
was considered to possess more of an open mind, and to be freer in his encourage- 
ment of discussion than Mrs Thatcher, who chaired EA and OD. Whitelaw’s 
command also was in part due to the widely held belief among ministers that he 
knew Mrs Thatcher's mind and was very fully in her confidence. OD was chaired 
by Mrs Thatcher or, in her absence, by the Foreign Secretary. All primary and 
some secondary legislation would go to L, and it was the only one of the four 
to have officials on it in the form of Parliamentary Counsel. Queen’s Speech and 
Legislation (QL) was chaired by Whitelaw and was responsible for advising Cabinet 
on the substance and drafting of the Queen's speeches on the Prorogation and 
Opening of Parliament, and for recommending which bills could go into the next 
year’s programme. A smaller committee than L, on it sat the Leaders and Whips 
of both Houses. Ministers were especially keen to sit on EA or its principal sub- 
committees: if they did not, then they feared they might be considered to be not 
in the mainstream of political life. At times during this period, EA, which met at 
No. 10, became so large and unwieldy that the principal focus of action shifted 
to its subcommittees, e.g. on privatization, as EA grew too large to take effective 
decisions itself. 

Together, these four standing committees provided the critical nexus through 
which the major decisions of government were taken. Meetings were often highly 
rigid. Ministers in the know appreciated that, in trying to win the key arguments, 
timing, the support of the appropriate chairman, the position of items on the 
agenda, and prior lobbying of attenders were critical. Clever ministers cultivated 
the important relationships, which could include the chief CO civil servant respons- 
ible for the committee. Debate in the committees was often on legal matters: ‘legal 
questions predominated’, said one cabinet minister. 

Mrs Thatcher possessed the surest of grasps over whom she appointed as 
chairmen and selected to sit on which committees she considered key to her own 
priorities (the four standing committees, the principal subcommittees and ad hocs). 
For committees she considered of secondary importance, she sought advice on chairs 
and membership from principal colleagues, especially Whitelaw. She leant heavily 
on Armstrong when it came to allocating which matters were to be decided in 
which committee, and which she would determine at any rate in the first instance, 
by discussion outside the formal committee structure. 

Three of the four standing committees, H, EA, and OD, all made increasing use 
of sub-committees after 1979. The sub-committees varied considerably in authority, 
some being especially influential, e.g. E (PSP) the public sector policy sub-committee 
of EA (chaired by Nigel Lawson), or OD (SA), the South Atlantic sub-committee 
of OD, the so-called ‘War Cabinet’ during the Falklands War, chaired by Mrs 
Thatcher. Cabinet ministers belonged to, on average, five committees and sub- 
committees, and spent approximately 6-8 hours per week sitting on them. 

The ad hoc committees, the MISCs (‘GENs’ under Callaghan and MISCs under 
Wilson before him), had reached a total of about 200 by June 1987 since the 
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beginning of Mrs Thatcher's premiership. Only about 10-15 MISCs, however, were 
active at any one time. The precise number is difficult to give because defunct 
MISCs were not formally terminated. As one CO official put it ‘old MISCs didn’t 
die: they just faded away’. The rationale which explained why some tasks were 
given to subcommittees of standing committees, and others to ad hoc committees, 
was as follows: if a matter was considered essentially one-off and transient, it was 
given to an ad hoc committee. The MISC committee which appeared the most 
glaring exception to this framework is the so-called ‘Star Chamber’ which might 
more logically have been, one might have supposed, a sub-committee of EA. 
However, this apparent paradox is explained by the fact that the ‘Star Chamber’ 
was revived each year as a new MISC, and with an essentially different member- 
ship (only Whitelaw and the Chief Secretary of the day were fixed attenders, Other 
members consisted of non-departmental ministers and spending ministers whose 
figures had already been settled for the year). One witness suggested that its ad hoc 
status allowed Mrs Thatcher to exert greater influence over its activities and its 
chairman, Whitelaw, but this belief has little substance. 

When there was a particularly sensitive issue, or one which gave rise to a good 
deal of controversy, Margaret Thatcher liked to have a multilateral (non-cabinet 
committee) meeting with small groups of ministers (sometimes accompanied by 
senior officials) to allow her to clarify her mind. It also allowed her to prepare 
a caucus ahead of full Cabinet or cabinet committees. Another reason why she 
often favoured discussing business in non-cabinet committee meetings undoubtedly 
was a fear of leaking. She felt that cabinet committee minutes had a very wide 
circulation throughout Whitehall, and although it was possible to restrict the 
circulation of minutes or parts of minutes of some committees, nevertheless she 
felt that meetings outside the cabinet committee system would be more secure. 
A cabinet committee differed from any other Whitehall meeting in the following 
ways: 


— it had a CO reference number; 
— it was serviced by the cabinet secretariat; 
— the minutes were prepared in a certain form, for circulation by the CO. 


A multi- or bilateral meeting with the PM would usually have an official from the 
CO in attendance, but No. 10 would take and circulate minutes in the form of 
a private secretary letter to the offices of the ministers present at the meeting. 
Another difference was that collective responsibility was not so formally engaged 
by meetings other than official cabinet committees. The niceties of the British 
constitution come into play here. It is now fairly well established that cabinet com- 
mittees, whose membership is chosen, at least in theory, to be representative of 
the government as a whole, take decisions with the same binding force of collective 
responsibility on members of the entire government as decisions of full Cabinet. 
The position is much less clear as to whether in practice the PM could take a 
decision with perhaps just one minister present and expect it to be generally 
accepted as binding of the entire government. Mrs Thatcher realized, like any 
incumbent at No. 10, that the more ministers involved in decisions, the greater 
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her clout in persuading sceptics of the legitimacy of the decision. 

The vast bulk of decisions that required interdepartmental coordination, it should 
be noted, were never taken up by the CO. Matters were resolved on the telephone 
between officials, by letter, or by interdepartmental committees, often of just 
officials. One insider hazarded a guess that only 5 per cent of Whitehall interdepart- 
mental coordination took place at the behest of the CO (with European Community 
matters the figure was far higher, as described above). In general, the CO tended 
to become involved at a fairly high level. The CO certainly liked though to send 
an observer to the more important interdepartmental committees, so it could be 
kept informed of developments, and have the information about what was going 
on in Whitehall which it regarded as all important. 

Matters which were brought to cabinet committees or full Cabinet were done 
so at the request of either the PM, individual ministers or the CO. The reasons 
why matters were brought into the centre were threefold: they were matters in 
which several departments were critically involved; these were of great intrinsic 
difficulty, even where only one department, or one department and the Treasury, 
was involved; or they were considered matters of great political sensitivity. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR OFFICIAL INFLUENCE: 
AGENDA PREPARATION, BRIEFING, MINUTES 


If CO officials possessed scope for exercising their own views and asserting their 
own priorities, it would come in their roles as preparers of agenda, briefing 
chairmen, and drawing up minutes and circulating conclusions. 

In particular, CO officials in secretariats (other than the European and Science 
and Technology) almost invariably found the agenda was drawn from two principal 
sources: either a ministerial committee wanting some matter to be looked at, or 
a departmental minister asked for some topic to be discussed. The fact that agenda 
appeared in the three other secretariats to almost ‘decide themselves’ reflected the 
well-established policy network world in which they operated, as described above. 
Officials also built up the agenda by reading all the main correspondence and by 
seeing the papers of all relevant committees. Officials appeared to have executed 
this work in a way that was accepted as fair in Whitehall. The author was unable 
to find evidence of complaints by ministers between 1979-87 about committee 
agenda being rigged by CO officials. Officials were responsible for circulating papers 
in advance of meetings: the aim was to do so at least 48 hours before meetings: 
there were complaints when the secretariats did not receive papers from ministers 
in time to circulate them that far in advance. Officials were also responsible for 
ensuring that the ministers who had an interest in matters being discussed attended 
the appropriate meetings: ministers strongly resented not being informed of meetings 
of interest to them and their departments. 

Another main task was for officials to brief chairmen, usually in writing, before 
meetings. This function provided perhaps the greatest potential for influence. Briefs 
consisted of three aspects: technical advice on how to handle meetings, what papers 
to take in what order; where the line-up on positions and views was, and who 
was likely to support/oppose: finally, how the meeting might be concluded, what 
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the chance was of getting a decision, what that decision might be, what action 
should be put in hand to give effect to the decisions, and what matters might be 
better to have decisions deferred. The concern of officials in this work appears 
to have been less to promote their own personally favoured courses, than to ensure 
that the chairman had the information needed to handle the business most effec- 
tively. Officials had to rely very heavily on material submitted to the committee 
in identifying the options. Rarely did they have the opportunity to become ‘experts’ 
themselves. 

On most items before Cabinet, the Cabinet Secretary and at least one member 
(usually the deputy secretary) of the secretariat most directly responsible (for 
example the Overseas and Defence when a military matter was under discussion) 
would record a full record of the discussion in notebooks. From their notes, the 
officials would compile a draft minute to send to Armstrong's office later on the 
day of the meeting, 5.00pm being the target time. (Some matters, as discussed 
above, would be minuted by Armstrong himself, if he felt it necessary that he 
do so.) Armstrong then collated and edited the drafts sent in by the secretariats, 
and produced a final copy of the Cabinet’s minutes. He would amend the drafts 
from his own notes which he made during the meetings, regardless or not of whether 
he was responsible for producing the first draft. His final record was never cleared 
with the PM or with the individual ministers concerned, contrary to the views of 
some. When completed, the minutes were sent off for reproduction and circula- 
tion. In the first instance, the minutes would be circulated to ministers in duplicated 
form, an unwritten CO rule being that full cabinet minutes should be circulated 
to all concerned in the first internal delivery of the next day following the meeting. 
After a period, minutes would be available in printed form on green paper. The 
Cabinet Secretary's own notes recorded during meetings, called the Cabinet 
Secretary’s notebook, were counted as part of the public record, and will be 
preserved in the PRO (Public Records Office), where they could prove invaluable 
to historians as an almost verbatim guide to what was said in Cabinet. However, 
Cabinet Secretaries’ notebooks are not being released under the thirty-year rule, 
and historians will have to await the decision of the Lord Chancellor in the 1990s 
to hear whether the policy of exclusion will be continued. In contrast to the Cabinet 
Secretaries, the notebooks of the secretariats, containing notes made by them during 
meetings from which their draft minutes had been prepared, are all destroyed. 
All those concerned for historical accuracy may legitimately wonder why. 

Minutes of committees would be prepared in a similar way to full Cabinet, with 
the secretariat most directly responsible drawing them up. The standard technique 
was for a senior and a junior member of the secretariat to attend the committee 
and subsequently to produce independent drafts from their own notes. These drafts 
would then be exchanged, and differences checked with accounts in the notebooks. 
The senior official would then approve a single correct account for circulation 
around Whitehall the following day, although there was less need for committee 
minutes to be in the first delivery. 

The minutes always concluded with a remit for action, preceded by the 
arguments. Some chairmen would spell out exactly what they wanted to go in 
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the minutes in their summing up: at other times it was left to the secretariat to 
sum up. But this did not give officials much scope for independent thought. It 
was a point of some pride among the officials concerned that the minutes were 
accepted by attenders as a fair and accurate record of what passed in Cabinet. 
When chairmen or other ministers (very rarely) challenged the minutes, the officials’ 
notebook would be brought out to verify the record given. Neither the chairmen 
nor committee members would have taken kindly to any attempt by a secretariat 
official to put his own gloss on proceedings. Indeed, the CO's acceptability in 
Whitehall was dependent upon the minutes being regarded as fair and unpartisan. 


CABINET SECRETARY'S POWER 


Armstrong as Cabinet Secretary has been described as the most powerful civil 
servant of his day. No single postwar official, apart from Edward Bridges in 1945-6, 
and Norman Brook after Bridges’ retirement in 1956, had as many responsibilities 
(for the fullest and most illuminating portrait of Armstrong see Hennessy 1987). 

In what did this power consist? The main manifestation of Armstrong's ‘power’ 
lay in his recommendations for appointment of top officials in Whitehall, when 
he had the ability to make or break careers. Although Margaret Thatcher exercised 
more personal say over top appointments than her predecessors, as the report of 
the RIPA Working Group (1987) into top appointments concluded, this still left 
Armstrong considerable freedom. The importance of her influence over appoint- 
ments can be exaggerated; to cite one example, it is incorrect to say that the 
appointment of Clive Whitmore to succeed Frank Cooper as PUS (Permanent Under 
Secretary) at MOD was at her own instigation (Whitmore had previously been very 
close to her as her Principal Private Secretary since 1980). In the great majority 
of cases, the PM had neither the will nor the inclination to interfere with 
Armstrong’s recommendations. Armstrong chaired SASC, on which sat senior 
permanent secretaries, but it only advised Armstrong on senior appointments. Mrs 
Thatcher did not receive advice from SASC but only from Armstrong, who was 
independent-minded on the subject. 

This role of the Head of the Home Civil Service aside (the other tasks of the 
Head of the Home Civil Service's office were relatively insignificant) it would be 
more correct to ascribe Armstrong’s authority in his capacity as Cabinet Secretary 
as ‘influence’. Even this influence can be exaggerated. The potential would have 
been all the greater with a new, unenergetic or indecisive PM. Thatcher was none 
of these, and had learnt much of the job in her first few months when Hunt was 
still Cabinet Secretary. Armstrong's influence pales into insignificance when con- 
trasted with Brook’s under Churchill, especially in Churchill's last two years at 
No. 10 (April 1953-April 1955) when he was often ailing, and subsequently under 
Eden (1955-7), and Brook’s potential for influence, as historians are only beginning 
to uncover, was immense (see Gilbert 1988). 

Armstrong nevertheless had considerable potential for influence: talking each 
day to the PM, sitting by her side in Cabinet and committees, counselling the PM 
and other senior ministers as to policy options and on the timing and form in which 
decisions should be taken. Armstrong was also able to call on his considerable 
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knowledge of the way the machine operated, gleaned from a career of working 
close to senior ministers, and especially as Principal Private Secretary to the PM 
(1970-5). The task of Cabinet Secretary did not just revolve around Cabinet and 
committees. For instance, economic summits involved Armstrong in total for some 
twenty-one days per year, and preparation for them was very much a task relating 
to him in his capacity as Prime Minister's Personal Representative (or ‘Sherpa’) 
rather than as head of the Cabinet Office, using the FCO and Treasury for support 
in the four preliminary meetings and at the annual summit itself. 

Commonwealth summits, in contrast, occurred biannually, and were less 
demanding of his time. After the creation of the Commonwealth Secretariat in 
1965, the Cabinet Secretary retained responsibility for coordinating the preparation 
of briefing for the British delegation to the Heads of Governments meeting, which 
he always attended as the PM's principal official adviser. Trend, the Cabinet 
Secretary at the time of the 1965 change, made his Commonwealth responsibilities 
very much a priority, in large part because of personal sentiment (a feeling 
reflected in his subsequent chairmanship of the Royal Commonwealth Society). 
Hunt and Armstrong gave the Commonwealth less time, partly a reflection of 
increased workload. Armstrong himself abandoned the practice of the Cabinet 
Secretary attending meetings for Commonwealth senior officials, held in the 
off-years (1980, 82, 84 and 86) in between Heads of Governments’ meetings. 
The reasons were twofold: ad hoc domestic issues arose to make his attendance 
difficult, and attenders from other Commonwealth countries tended to be the official 
heads of their foreign or external ministries. In his place, the PUS at the FCO 
attended. 

The risk of tension between the FCO and CO which these and other tasks might 
have produced was reduced considerably by the mutual determination of Armstrong 
and the PUSs at the FCO to make the system work harmoniously. Armstrong made 
it a positive priority to work closely and amicably with the three PUSs at the FCO 
during his period, Michael Palliser, Anthony Acland and Patrick Wright. Such 
personal efforts do indeed appear to have defused whatever personal tensions may 
have existed between both bodies, at least at the highest level. 

Another task of the Cabinet Secretary, and one which again brought him into 
frequent contact with representatives of the FCO, was that of principal official 
adviser to the Prime Minister on matters of security and intelligence. This was 
a task to which Armstrong brought a particular personal interest and experience 
by virtue of his contact with these matters in previous appointments ~ as Principal 
Private Secretary to the PM (1970-5) and Permanent Secretary at the Home Office 
(1975-9). A high degree of involvement was foisted on him by his tenure coinciding 
with the Blunt, Hollis and Spycatcher affairs. The Blunt issue hit him just ten days 
into his period in office, when Andrew Boyle published his Climate of Treason 
speculating on the fourth man. 

What factors, then, motivated Armstrong in the advice he offered? On one 
level, he was clearly influenced by the fact that he was a man, of upper-middle 
class, cultured background, wedded to certain ideas on the proper ordering of 
society. But in this he had much in common with most of his fellow permanent 
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secretaries. It is fairly clear that he was passionately concerned to do his job 
efficiently, to ensure that the PM and other ministers had all the information 
relevant to the taking of decisions. He saw it as of primary importance to 
ensure the orderly conduct of government, and to see that ministers were fully 
informed of all the implications of carrying out certain policies. He wanted 
to ensure that ministers would never round on him and say ‘why didn’t you 
tell us?’. 

Hunt was the more forceful character of the two. In the five months he served 
with Mrs Thatcher, he acted as a tutor to her while she learnt. Armstrong was 
always more in the faithful servant mould, who provided a rescue kit for Mrs 
Thatcher when occasion demanded. His personal mark was seen in relatively few 
episodes: for instance, in the negotiations for the Anglo-Irish Accord which led 
to the Hillsborough Agreement of 1985 (for which he led the negotiating team), 
in the GCHQ deunionization affair, in the issue of guidance about duties and 
responsibilities of civil servants, over the conduct of Westland (during which he 
was determined to protect the civil service) and in the Spycatcher episode. In 
assessing the influence of the Cabinet Secretary, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the very real restraint of the need for him to take heed of and respect the views 
of permanent secretaries, especially the most senior ones. One can be over-impressed 
by the ‘geography of power’. In Armstrong's case, proximity did not necessarily 
mean power. One can also be over-influenced by visibility. With his public appear- 
ances before the House of Commons Select Committee investigating Westland and 
during Spycatcher, Armstrong became a better known civil servant than perhaps 
any other since the war. But he was by no means the most powerful civil servant 
during 1979-87. Middleton, to name but one, had far more influence on the 
evolution of policy during the period. 


CONCLUSION 


The CO between 1979-87 is likely to be judged by historians as one which under- 
went some internal structural change, but in many other ways it will be seen as 
an unexceptional period during which the machine operated along lines already 
established. The Cabinet Office was indeed less of a power house and an initiator 
of action than it had been under John Hunt (1973-9). Armstrong himself, by dint 
of the length of his service, his intimate association with the most remarkable 
postwar premier, his combined responsibilities and his personality, is likely to be 
judged as exceptional. Robert Wade-Gery, Deputy Secretary and Head of the OD 
Secretariat from 1979-82, stands out for his role during the Falklands dispute, and 
for helping produce plans used later to break the miners’ strike (Hennessy 1986, 
pp. 32-3). Only two others, Franklin and Williamson, both of ES, appear to have 
had much personal influence on the outcome of decisions. 

With these exceptions, the remaining officials who worked in the office appear 
to have left little personal mark on the substance of decisions. For them, backing 
personal hobby horses was anathema. Imbued with a high sense of duty, an outlook 
positively enhanced by Armstrong, they saw themselves as the servants of the 
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whole Cabinet. It might appear implausible to those who believe in the ubiquity 
of civil service power, but for the great majority of CO officials in 1979-87, the 
rewards were knowing that they had done their work expeditiously, invited the 
right people to committee meetings, briefed the chairman correctly, ensured that 
papers were circulated in good time, that decisions were taken in the light of the 
fullest possible information available at the time, and that clear instructions 
following meetings were sent to the relevant people in Whitehall. One ex-Cabinet 
minister said: I never thought [CO] officials had any influence at all. I was 
constantly surprised that such clever men were content to preoccupy themselves 
on such pedestrian tasks’. A retired senior permanent secretary opined in similar 
vein, ‘throughout my years in the civil service, I always thought the importance 
of the Cabinet Office was greatly exaggerated’. 
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HALDANE ESSAY COMPETITION 1989: 
JUDGES’ REPORT 


This was the last year of the Haldane Essay Competition before a substantial 
recasting of the rules governing the competition. There were eight entries. Each 
essayist chose interesting and relevant issues; none was inappropriate. It was 
encouraging to find a wide range of topics addressed: a welcome entry on the 
obstacles to administrative reform in India; the contribution of the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office to export promotion; financial reporting to Parliament; the 
reform of charity regulation; reform of management in local government; the 
government of London; the effects of successive reforms of local government on 
its local character; and projecting the police role in society. Different forms of 
argument were adopted from the combative to the detached; and presentational 
style ranged from fluency and lightness to the careful, well documented and fully 
referenced. We did not regard any approach as inherently inappropriate but there 
were, unsurprisingly, different levels of skill and success in deploying the approach 
chosen. We did note that not every one of the entrants had given full attention 
to the length of essays stipulated in the rules, but were glad not to have had to 
apply this rule to an essay which would otherwise have been recommended as 
the winner of the Haldane prize. 

The essay adjudged the winner was that entitled ‘A Streamlined City - the Broken 
Pattern of London Government’. The author, Mellitus, had successfully fashioned 
a worthwhile topic out of the recent history of London government. The essay 
was founded on sound knowledge; it revealed insight and understanding and 
provided a convincing interpretation and analysis; the argument and conclusions 
were realistically persuasive; and the essay was presented in a literary style that 
was eminently readable. The author had taken care to assess what needed to be 
explained for the readership addressed and what could be assumed and the essay 
revealed sound choices. We recommend that it should be awarded the Haldane 
Essay Silver Medal and the accompanying prize. 

The Haldane Essay Competition has long been an admirable encouragement 
to serving and past public servants in the United Kingdom and in Commonwealth 
countries to reflect on issues of importance in the practice and history of public 
administration and to write about them for the wide and interested audience reached 
through this Journal. We trust that the changes to the competition will prompt 
an even wider range of issues to be addressed than was found among the essays 
received this year. We hope, also, that they will encourage more persons to put 
pen to paper and submit essays. This year’s entries showed that there is no dearth 
of worthy subjects. 


David Murray, Kenneth Stowe January 1990 


Mellitus — Simon James, Education and Social Services Officer, London Boroughs 
Association. 


PRIME MINISTERS AND THE COMMONS: PATTERNS 
OF BEHAVIOUR, 1868 TO 1987 


PATRICK DUNLEAVY, G. W. JONES AND BRENDAN O'LEARY 


Since 1868 nineteen Prime Ministers have answered parliamentary questions, made 
statements, given major speeches, and intervened in debates in the House of Commons. 
This article presents a Snes and titative analysis of PMs’ behaviour patterns 
on these four dimensions. Key findings include: the importance of 1940 as the critical break 
between a traditional and a modern form of parliamentary activity, in which Prime 
Ministers make fewer contributions to Commons proceedings altogether, fewer speeches 
and far fewer interventions in debates than in the pre-1940 period, but more statements; 
the emergence of question time as the absolutely dominant form of prime ministerial activity 
in the Commons, especially from the mid-1970s onwards; and the distinctiveness of 
Thatcher's minimalist Commons activity, when set against other post-1940 PMs. 


INTRODUCTION AND METHODS 


The 1867 Representation of the People Act established the House of Commons 
in a recognizably modern form, as a body of elected representatives directly 
accountable to a mass electorate — although one still embracing only a minority 
of adult males (because of property qualifications), and only a small minority of 
citizens (because of the exclusion of women from the electorate). Since that time 
there have been nineteen Prime Ministers drawn from and answerable to the House 
of Commons, excluding three peers at the end of the nineteenth century. The 
importance of activity in the Commons as an influence upon Prime Ministers has 
been continuously and extensively discussed in the interim period — by political 
practitioners, journalists and academics. This paper contributes to this debate by 
generating some broad but important indices of PMs’ behaviour in the Commons. 

Conventional wisdom stresses the significance of Parliament, not just as a 
socialization experience and testing ground for potential political leaders but as 
an active, continuous and vital part of the ministerial role. In particular, success 
in becoming party leader, in making a mark as Leader of the Opposition, and 
in performing as Prime Minister when in office, are all seen as contingent upon 
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performance in the Commons. In discussions of the core executive the role of 

Parliament is emphasized in a general way but not analysed in detail. For example, 

Hennessy’s (1986, p. 3) book on the Cabinet distinguishes three political tasks for 

British parties in government: mobilizing Whitehall; ‘retaining the support of the 

House of Commons without which government cannot be sustained’; and ‘mobiliz- 

ing consent among the electorate’. Two of these three tasks either directly involve 

parliamentary activity or entail at least using Parliament as a key linking device 
to the mass media, interest groups and public opinion. Yet Hennessy’s subsequent 
discussion of cabinet government makes almost no reference to Parliament. 

More generally, the discussion of how and why governments behave as they 
do in the Commons is impressionistic, rather than grounded upon much systematic 
research. Griffiths’s (1973) quantitative study of how legislation is processed gave 
a thorough account of just how few amendments to their legislation government 
ministers in majority governments accept. Almost all other systematic legislative 
studies have focused on aspects of parliamentary behaviour rather remote from 
the core executive, such as backbench dissent and use of early day motions (Finer 
et al. 1961; Norton 1975). 

This paper employs a different approach by developing a long-run quantitative 
analysis of prime ministerial activity in the Commons. The research method 
involved scanning all volumes of Hansard from 1868 to 1987 and coding any 
activity by PMs on each day under four headings: 

— answering questions; 

— making a ministerial statement; 

— delivering a speech in the course of a Parliamentary debate. Prime Ministers’ 
speeches almost always involve either launching a government motion or debate 
on legislation, or summing up for the government in response to a critical 
opposition motion; and 

— a miscellaneous category of minor interventions by the PM in parliamentary 
debates — for example, interrupting other speakers, points of order and infor- 
mation, and impromptu debating responses to points initiated by other speakers. 

To curtail the workload involved in assembling these data, multiple interventions 

of the same kind by PMs on a single day were not recorded individually. Thus 

our database shows the days when Prime Ministers undertook one or more of 
the four kinds of parliamentary activity set out above. 

Any research method of this type confronts some difficulties in achieving 
consistent classification of behaviour from written sources. First, the actual coding 
of items was undertaken by several research assistants over an extended period 
of time. Though briefed uniformly with respect to classification rules, their decisions 
on marginal cases may nonetheless contain a degree of variability. Second, the 
codes for statements and speeches have a potentially fuzzy boundary, especially 
in the pre-1940 period. Since 1945 the tightening up of cabinet rules of ministerial 
procedure has tended to make the distinction sharper. A smaller problem concerns 
the boundary between speeches and minor interventions in debate. In both cases 
a small proportion of cases will have been resolved by judgement, rather than 
directly by clear-cut criteria. 
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Several factors minimize these methodological difficulties, The data are presented 
here in aggregate form, comparing one PM with another. Since most Prime 
Ministers were in office for fairly substantial periods, either in one bloc or in several 
smaller amounts, considering their periods of incumbency as a whole tends to reduce 
the danger of wrong conclusions being drawn from the misclassification of one 
or two cases. Aggregation also means that erratic misclassifications, due solely 
to random errors, tend to cancel each other out. Hence it is unlikely that any 
systematic classification biases continue to distort the aggregated figures. Our 
findings are consistent with a much wider and more detailed analysis of which 
this paper forms a small part, and with a variety of other historical sources of 
evidence. We are confident that the data reported here are reliable. 


PRIME MINISTERS’ BASIC ACTIVITY RATES 


The Appendix to the paper gives the total number of parliamentary session days 
during the term of each Prime Minister, and the number of these days when that 
person answered questions, made a statement, gave a speech or intervened in 
debates in a minor way. Also included is a count of the number of days on which 
each PM did any one of these things. One obvious problem is that there has been 
a major change across the period in the number of days when Parliament is in 
session, which tends to weight the data as presented towards PMs in the earlier 
part of the period. The information in the Appendix is arranged in the date order 
that individuals first became Prime Minister (the pattern followed in all the diagrams 
later in the paper). Looking at raw data it is apparent that variations in the length 
of PMs’ terms of office creates a jumpy picture without clear patterns. On the other 
hand, rearranging the information in search of such a pattern forfeits any impression 
of changes over time. 

This problem is solved by computing a new index, showing the spacing of PMs’ 
Commons activity, that is, the average number of parliamentary days which elapse 
between one day of activity and the next. We first apply this spacing index to 
measure when PMs made any kind of contribution in the Commons. Here we 
divide the total number of parliamentary session days for each PM by the number 
of days that they carried out any of the four kinds of parliamentary activity 
(Figure 1a). Two features are immediately apparent. First Lloyd George obviously 
stands out as the PM who was least active in the Commons, in terms of days 
attending and speaking, etc. Both the median and mean for the data set show that 
PMs on average carry out some kind of activity every two parliamentary days, 
whereas for Lloyd George the figure is effectively double, once every four days. 
Second, rather less visible in a simple histogram, there is a reasonably clear tendency 
for the intervals between Prime Ministers’ Commons activity to be longer in the 
post-1940 period than before that date. 

Splitting Prime Ministers into two groups at the point when Churchill assumed 
leadership of the wartime coalition government has the advantage of dividing the 
data almost equally in half. The exploratory and confirmatory summary statistics 
for both sub-groups show clearly their very different features (Table 1). (For further 
information on the statistics used see Erickson and Nozanchuk 1977; Marsh 1988). 
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FIGURE 1(a) Prime Ministerial Parliamentary Activity: Parliamentary Days Between Any 
Interventions 
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TABLE1 Parliamentary days between any form of prime ministerial activity, 1868-1940 
and 1940-87 








Whole period Pre-1940 Post-1940 
2.29 Upper quartile 1.84 2.35 
2.03 Median 1.55 2.29 
1.59 Lower quartile 1.34 2.69 
0.70 Midspread 0.50 0.13 
2.67 Range 2.67 0.61 

— Upper far outliers Lloyd George — 
2.04 Mean 1.80 2.31 
0.62 Standard deviation 0.76 0.17 





The pre-1940 group has a median spacing of slightly over one and a half days 
between PMs’ Commons interventions, and a variation of half a day in the 
midgroup of the data. The post-war group's average is higher at 2.3 days, but 
the midgroup is more tightly clustered around this level. Lloyd George is a far 
outlier in the pre-1940s group ~ that is, his spacing of interventions is more than 
three times the midspread above the upper quartile, making it a very unusual 
observation (see Tukey 1977, pp. 43-4). 

Another way of displaying this pattern graphically is to control for the average 
difference in level and spread present in the data set as a whole, and to focus on 
how individual PMs’ scores diverge from this overall pattern. We can best carry 
out this exercise by standardizing the data, which involves the following calculation 
for each of the 19 data points: 

Standard score = Observation — Level 


Spread 
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The level indicator used in the mean for the whole data set, and the spread indicator 
its standard deviation (both given in Table 1 above). Thus the standardized scores 
show for each PM the positive or negative residual once the mean for the whole 
data set (in this case 2.04) is subtracted from their spacing figure, divided by the 
standard deviation (in this case 0.62). Standardization produces a distribution of 
scores with a mean score of zero (because positive and negative scores exactly cancel 
each other out), and a standard deviation of 1. Summarized graphically in 
Figure 1b, the standardized scores for all but one PM before 1940 are negative, 


FIGURE 1b Prime Ministerial Parliamentary Activity: Parliamentary Days Between Any 
Interventions: Standardized Scores 
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while those for all but one post-war PM are positive. The pre-1940 exception is 
of course Lloyd George, whose standardized score is again clearly exceptional, 
whereas the post-war exception is Attlee, whose score is only very marginally 
negative. The most active Prime Ministers in the pre-1940 period are clearly 
Gladstone, Balfour and Chamberlain, with Bonar Law and to a lesser degree 
MacDonald below the norm. In the post-1940 period Churchill, Eden and Home 
have similar rather active scores, while on this index both Thatcher and Macmillan 
appear as the least active post-war PMs. 


TYPES OF PRIME MINISTERS’ INTERVENTIONS 


In this section we consider separately each of the four types of parliamentary 
activity, demonstrating that there are significantly different patterns of change in 
the ways in which PMs have answered questions, made statements, given speeches, 
and made minor interventions in debates across the whole period. 
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Questions. In 1868 questions to the Prime Minister were treated in the same way 
as those for any other minister. The Clerks of the House of Commons simply 
entered questions onto the daily Order Paper in the sequence that they were 
received, so that a PM could have to sit through the whole ministers’ question time 
in order to respond to his own questions. From the 1880s onward Prime Minister's 
questions were bunched together and placed last on the order paper, so that the 
PM's commitment of time was lessened. By 1904, however, the number of questions 
had increased a great deal and the time for questions was being limited to the first 
hour of the parliamentary day. As a result Prime Minister's questions were rarely 
reached, and to counteract this tendency they were placed at a fixed point on the 
order paper, at number 45 (after a short period at number 51). This practice 
continued (with one exception mentioned below) until 1953 when as a concession 
to the ailing Churchill his questions were concentrated onto two days only, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. This pattern was followed by Eden and Macmillan, but 
as questions and answers became longer the PM’s questions listed at number 45 
were still often not reached. In 1961 the Commons adopted a select committee 
proposal that Prime Minister's questions be taken at 3.15pm for a fixed time of 
15 minutes on Tuesdays and Thursdays only, except for rare private notice 
questions. This pattern persists to the present day. (For further details see Jones 
1973; Chester 1977; Chester and Bowring 1962). 

A further important change in Prime Ministers’ question-answering activity 
followed from Churchill's decision in 1940 to break with the previous practice of 
PMs being the Leader of the House of Commons, with responsibility for managing 
Commons business. Previous PMs fielded questions about quite routine business 
matters, with the exception of Lloyd George who was never Leader of the House 
during the coalition governments which he headed from 1916 to 1922. 

Figure 2a shows the parliamentary days between one PM's question session 
and another. The figure for Lloyd George is clearly exceptional at 6.4 days 
between his question-answering sessions and merits some detailed explanation. 


FIGURE 2a Prime Ministerial Activity: Parliamentary Days Between Questions 
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In 1916 Lloyd George allocated the Leader of the House role to the Cons 
leader Bonar Law, who was also Chancellor of the Exchequer. Acco: 
J. C. C. Davidson’s draft memoirs: ‘[Lloyd George] was interested onl 
effective control of the War. It would have suited him had Bonar Law 
on the routine duties — and especially the Parliamentary duties — of tł 
Minister’ (Rhodes James 1969, p. 47). Consequently from 1916 through 
election which he won as leader of a Coalition Liberal/Tory governme! 
end of the 1919 parliamentary session, Lloyd George answered Commons c 
only 19 times in 462 parliamentary days, an average spacing of 24.3 days 
these occasions. 

However, Lloyd George’s behaviour changed in the 1920 and 1921 sessic 
he answered many questions on Ireland, foreign affairs and industrial : 
issues. At this time too he complained about his questions rarely being 
and for two years PM's questions were listed at number 25 on the orde 
Despite being absent at international conferences again in 1922, in th 
from 1920 until his government was wrecked by the withdrawal of Ti 
support in 1922, Lloyd George reverted to a much more conventional 
answering questions 119 times in 420 parliamentary days, a spacing 
3.5 days. 

Looking at the rest of the data in Figure 2a, there is again an increa: 
spacing of Prime Ministers’ question sessions after 1940, compared with the 
period. Table 2 shows the summary statistics for the two sub-groups. The g 
set are more closely bunched than in the earlier period. Indeed so resi 
the post-1940 midspread that there are two far outliers: Eden who a 
questions only once every three and a half days, and Attlee who re 
more frequently than every two days. In the pre-1940 group Disraeli ar 
Law were rather more diffident about responding to questions, in adı 
Lloyd George. 


TABLE 2 Parliamentary days between Prime Ministers’ responses to questions, 1 
and 1940-87 


Whole period Pre-1940 Post-1% 
2.76 Upper quartile 2.31 2.81 
2.36 Median 1.74 2.76 
1.79 Lower quartile 1.58 2.69 
0.97 Midspread 0.73 0.12 
5.10 Range 5.10 1.51 

Lloyd George Upper far outlier Lloyd George Eden 

— Lower far outlier — Attlee 
2.50 Mean 2.29 2.73 


1.10 Standard deviation 1.43 0.39 
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Looking at the standardized score for the data set as a whole again brings out 
the importance of the 1940 break, although the pattern is less clear cut than with 
other forms of intervention. Figure 2b shows that all but two post-war PMs have 
positive standardized scores (the exceptions are Attlee, and Wilson who answered 
questions marginally more frequently than average), while only two PMs in the 
pre-1940 group beside Lloyd George had positive scores. Yet perhaps the most 


FIGURE 2b Prime Ministerial Parliamentary Activity: Parliamentary Days Between 
Questions: Standardized Scores 
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important message of these data is about lack of change. With the exception of 
Lloyd George, none of the standardized scores is very large. The increased spacing 
of question responses after 1940 is a matter of degree rather than a radical change. 
Prime Ministers must still face up to question time and other interrogation by MPs 
every two and three-quarter days, making this activity more than four times as 
common as any other mode of parliamentary intervention by PMs. 


Statements. The pattern of Prime Ministers’ behaviour in giving statements to 
Parliament shows a quite different direction of development (Figure 3a). Statements 
have become more frequent and uniform across Prime Ministers in the later period. 
Statements by the Prime Minister were reasonably frequent (every 30-40 days) 
under Gladstone, Disraeli and Balfour. Gladstone made far more statements in 
his 1880-86 governments (especially in 1885) than in his earlier period in office. 
This pattern changed radically, however, when first Campbell-Bannerman and later 
Bonar Law and MacDonald conspicuously avoided making statements, while other 
PMs in this period stretched the spacing of statements to around once every 90 days. 
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FIGURE 3a Prime Ministerial Parliamentary Activity: Parliamentary Days Between 
Statements 
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The 1940s breakpoint here operates strongly. Churchill made 39 statements during 
his wartime coalition government, possibly because he also held the Minister of 
Defence portfolio. His example seems to have triggered a clear switch, with all 
but one subsequent Prime Minister making statements on average between every 
nine and every 16 days — chiefly about overseas summits, strategic defence issues, 
and security and intelligence service scandals. 

Comparing the summary statistics for the two groups of PMs shows these 
differences clearly (Table 3). The median spacing of statements for the later group 
is every 12 parliamentary days, compared with 68 days for the pre-1940 PMs: the 
later group is also much more tightly bunched. The only far outlier in the table 
is Thatcher, who stands out in the post-war group as making very few statements, 
with her spacing index being over twice the post-war median. Yet in the data set 
as a whole Thatcher is the median observation. 


TABLE 3 Parliamentary days between Prime Ministers’ statements to the Commons, 
1868-1940 and 1940-87 








Whole period Pre-1940 Post-1940 
55.6 Upper quartile 96.4 14.6 
24.4 Median 68.3 12.0 
12.4 Lower quartile 43.8 11.8 
43.2 Midspread 52.6 2.8 

168.5 Range 155.4 15.7 
— Upper far outlier — Thatcher 
49.8 Mean 82.4 13.5 


50.4 Standard deviation 50.5 4.4 
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Looking at the standardized scores for the spacing of statement-giving clearly 
shows the sharpness of the 1940 break, and the relative uniformity of post-war 
PMs’ behaviour (Figure 3b). 


FIGURE 3b Prime Ministerial Parliamentary Activity: Parliamentary Days Between 
Statements: Standardized Scores 
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The exceptionally low level of statements from Campbell-Bannerman and 
MacDonald, and the suggestion of greater use of statements before 1906 are also 
apparent. However, it is also in this early period that unambiguous classification 
of statements and speeches is somewhat more difficult. 


Speeches, The basic data on the spacing of PMs’ speeches are presented in Figure 4a. 
A general trend for Prime Ministers to make speeches less often apparently operates 
across the period, although with some notable wobbles. Campbell-Bannerman made 
few speeches compared with other pre-1940 PMs. In the more recent period both 
Chamberlain and Eden made noticeably more speeches than their contemporaries, 
and both were heavily involved in foreign affairs. From February 1938 Chamberlain 
additionally had to speak in the Commons for his Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax. 
Both in the data set as a whole, and amongst post-war PMs, Thatcher stands out 
as making few speeches, around once every 45 parliamentary days. 

Table 4 gives summary statistics for the data set as a whole and for the two 
groups of PMs. The post-1940 group shows a tighter concentration around the 
median. There are two far outliers in the post-war group, Thatcher who stands 
out as making few speeches, and Eden who made more than average. Post-war 
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FIGURE 4a Prime Ministerial Parliamentary Activity: Parliamentary Days Between 
Speeches 
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TABLE 4 Parliamentary days between speeches by PMs, 1868-1940 and 1940-87 


Whole period Pre-1940 Post-1940 
25.9 Upper quartile 21.0 27.7 
21.0 Median 13.4 25.9 
13.6 Lower quartile 11.7 25.1 
12.3 Midspread 9.3 2.6 
38.3 Range 20.7 30.5 

— Upper far outliers — Thatcher 

— Lower far outliers — Eden 
20.7 Mean 15.4 26.6 

9.0 Standard deviation 6.4 7.8 


= Se MM 


PMs made speeches on average around half as often as PMs before 1940. The early 
group has a much larger midspread but a smaller range than modern PMs, with 
no far outliers — although both Gladstone and Balfour made noticeably more 
speeches than anyone else in the data set. Gladstone was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1880—83 as well as Prime Minister. Balfour in 1902 was the first PM 
in the Commons since Gladstone in 1894, and taking over from Lord Salisbury 
he may have wanted to demonstrate command of the House. Balfour was also 
heavily involved in promoting a controversial Education bill. 

Looking at the standardized scores confirms the impression of a more scattered 
pattern, but the importance of the 1940 break remains (Figure 4b). Only one of 
the post-war PMs (Eden) has a clear-cut negative score, although the spacing of 
Churchill’s speech-making is also slightly below average. Only two pre-1940 PMs 
have positive scores, Campbell-Bannerman and Macdonald, with Baldwin on 
the margin. The range of fluctuations in the scores is wider at the beginning 


Standardized Scores. 
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FIGURE 4b Prime Ministerial Activity: Parliamentary Days Between Speeches: Standardized 
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of the period (because of Gladstone's and Balfour's activism) and at the very end 
(because of Thatcher's very infrequent speeches). 


Interventions in debates. In the data set as a whole, intervening in debates is the 
second most common type of activity by PMs. Prime Ministers respond to 
questions once every 2.4 days, and intervene in debates every 8.3 days ~ while 
they make statements or speeches only every 21 to 24 days. The basic data for 
the development of this kind of activity over time is dominated by the extraordinary 
reluctance of Thatcher, and to a lesser degree Callaghan, to make impromptu or 
unscripted debating interventions (Figure 5a). Thatcher intervenes in this way only 
once in a hundred days on average over her term. In the three most recent 
parliamentary sessions covering 1985-6, 1986-7 and 1987-8 (totalling 508 days), 
no debating interventions by Thatcher were recorded at all. Thatcher’s behaviour 
departs radically from previous patterns of behaviour, especially for post-war 
Conservative leaders. Churchill, Eden, Home and Heath all intervened almost as 
frequently as the least active pre-1940 PMs. Infrequent debating interventions are 
more characteristic of non-Tory Prime Ministers. Lloyd George, MacDonald, 
Attlee, Wilson and Callaghan all made them less frequently than their contem- 
poraries. Only Macmillan amongst Tory PMs pre-figures Thatcher's reclusive style. 

A number of explanations of Thatcher's behaviour suggest themselves. The first 
is that like Lloyd George and Churchill (at times) she has a strong preference for 
running the core executive itself, rather than presiding in Parliament. A second 
possibility is that she was socialized into party leadership under Callaghan, whose 
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FIGURE 5a Prime Ministerial Parliamentary Activity: Parliamentary Days Between 
Debating Interventions 
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debating interventions were more than twice as infrequent as those of any previous 
PM. She could then have copied and further developed this minimalist style. Third, 
Thatcher could have adopted a non-reactive parliamentary approach because of 
her well-attested general preference for presenting herself in public only in scripted 
and carefully controlled events. The fact that she is a post-war far outlier in terms 
of making statements or speeches as well as the effort she reputedly puts into 
preparing for question time, the one unavoidable parliamentary chore, support 
this interpretation. This concern with being prepared and shielded from potentially 
discomforting experiences is also evident in Thatcher's infrequent electioneering, 
and her unwillingness to speak before non-Tory audiences or undertake walkabouts 
(in the UK, although not abroad). 

Fourth, however, Thatcher's reclusiveness in the Commons may reflect the fact 
that she is the first woman at 10 Downing Street, operating in an overwhelmingly 
male parliamentary context. Many of her statements seem to express a perception 
of the Commons as a distinctively hostile environment, rather than the friendly 
male debating club which some previous premiers enjoyed dominating: 


One tends, particularly with the kind of atmosphere in the House of Commons 
at Question Time, when you are always attacked, to defend yourself. Most 
women defend themselves. It is the female of the species. It is the tigress and 
lioness in you which tends to defend when attacked (Thatcher, quoted Daily 
Mail 4 May 1989, p. 22-3). 


Other features of her personality, such as her lack of a strong sense of humour 

would increase this inclination. The implications of her reclusiveness for 

opposition leaders Michael Foot and Neil Kinnock have been unfavourable. She 

is a hard target to learn how to attack successfully, since she is solar 
ERE 


operation in the Commons except under the very limiting conditions-6 
Minister's question time. fy y 
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Because Thatcher's debating interventions are so infrequent, the horizontal scale 
used in Figure 5a tends to wash out the gentler but important trend for debating 
interventions to become less common over time, especially in the post-war period. 
Table 5 shows the summary statistics for the pre-1940 and post-1940 groups of PMs. 


TABLE 5 Parliamentary days between PMs’ interventions in debates, 1868~1940 and 
1940-87 


Whole period Pre-1940 Post-1940 
9.1 Upper quartile 6.8 17.6 
8.3 Median 4.4 12.9 
4.8 Lower quartile 2.7 8.9 
4.3 Midspread 4.2 9.3 
97.5 Range 6.8 91.0 
That., Call. Upper far outliers — Thatcher 
13.7 Mean 4.8 23.6 
21.4 Standard deviation 2.2 27.9 


n E E a a 


The mean and standard deviation are badly affected by the unusually high spacing 
score for Thatcher: given the distribution shown in Figure 5a these indices of level 
and spread are best set on one side in favour of their more robust exploratory 
alternatives, the median and midspread. The median for the post-1940 group of 
PMs is almost three times higher than in the earlier group, and the midspread is 
twice as great. Thus, in contrast to the other three types of parliamentary activity, 
post-war PMs behave in highly variable ways about intervening in debates, while 
PMs in the earlier period were strikingly uniform in regularly intervening. 

Finally, turning to the standardized scores for intervening in debates (Figure 5b), 
it is possible to distinguish clearly the three features discussed above. Almost all 
the positive scores are mopped up by the exceptionalism of Thatcher (and to a 
lesser degree Callaghan) in not intervening, the only other premier with a modest 
positive score being Macmillan. The steady over-time trend for debating inter- 
ventions by PMs to decline is shown in the tapering off of negative scores along 
the horizontal axis. The variability of post-1940 PMs’ performances is apparent 
with four negative scorers (Churchill, Eden, Home and Heath) interspersed with 
zero or positive scores. 


Cumulating activity indices. The standardized scores for the four main types of 
prime ministerial interventions in the Commons have another advantage worth 
noting. It is possible to cumulate them meaningfully to arrive at an overall score 
for each PM's parliamentary activism. The data on overall intervention rates 
discussed on pp. 125-7 shows only how often PMs carried out at least one activity 
on any given parliamentary day. But the disaggregated information reviewed here 
suggests that before 1940 Prime Ministers were often multi-faceted parliamentary 
performers who would, for example, both make a speech in a debate and then 
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FIGURE 5b Prime Ministerial Parliamentary Activity: Parliamentary Days Between 
Debating Interventions: Standardized Scores 
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intervene subsequently. But in the modern period PMs have tended to attend the 
Commons only for a set and specific purpose, especially the effectively mandatory 
Prime Minister's question time. To confirm or refute this hypothesis we need only 
add up each PM’s standardized score across all four types of activity. Using 
standardized indices is important because it allows us to aggregate several variables 
which otherwise have widely different numerical levels and spreads. 

The resulting picture is shown in Figure 6 and some important differences 
compared with Figure 1b are immediately apparent. Using the cumulated standard 
scores of parliamentary activism strongly identifies Thatcher as far and away the 
least active Prime Minister in the Commons for the last hundred and twenty years. 
Her abandonment of debating interventions, and her very infrequent speeches, 
set her strongly apart, and even on statements she is a sporadic performer by post- 
war standards. A long way behind Thatcher comes Lloyd George, almost solely 
because of his infrequent answering of questions, and then Campbell-Bannerman 
and MacDonald because of their few statements and speeches. Callaghan also has 
a positive score because of his reluctance to intervene in debates, and Macmillan 
because of restrained activity rates on everything except making statements. 

The other side of the coin are the activist Prime Ministers, whose negative scores 
indicate that the spacing of their contributions was well below the average for 
the data set as a whole. Gladstone and Balfour were the most active, with negative 
scores on all four aspects of Commons activity, but especially answering questions 
and making major speeches. Asquith rather unexpectedly stands out from the other 
pre-1940 PMs because of significant negative scores on answering questions, making 
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FIGURE 6 Sum of Standardized Scores: Parliamentary Days Between (Questions, 
Statements, Speeches and Debating Interventions 
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speeches and intervening in debates. Chamberlain also surprisingly beats Disraeli 
to the fourth largest negative score, chiefly on the frequency of his speeches and 
diligence in answering questions. Disraeli was scarcely more active than the norm 
for other PMs on answering questions. 

Finally, Figure 6 differs from the previous figures in this section in showing only 
one clear trend. With the highly important exception of Thatcher, post~1940 PMs 
are clearly much more similar in their cumulated scores than the earlier group of 
Prime Ministers. Although modern PMs’ scores still bob up and down around the 
middle line, the fluctuations are much less than in the pre-1940 group. In the post- 
war period before Thatcher, there is reason to believe that the parliamentary 
component of the Prime Minister’s job was becoming more standardized and less 
susceptible to variation with individuals’ personalities. This trend has clearly been 
brought to a halt by Thatcher's distinctively minimalist parliamentary activity. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The data reviewed here capture only fragments of political scientists’ and historians’ 
concerns with the core executive's relations with Parliament. Yet this analysis is 
both distinctive and helpful because it provides precise quantitative evidence on 
important questions previously handled only in a vague, qualitative and judge- 
mental fashion. Comparing performance across Prime Ministers is only feasible 
if we have some systematic and reasonable quantitative measures, especially 
measures with a ready intuitive meaning of the kind described here. We believe 
that quantitative comparisons are also helpful in providing a better foundation 
for considering how the relations between the core executive and the legislature 
in Britain differ from the patterns found in other parliamentary democracies. 

Our findings leave many questions open. We hope to address them in future 
analyses. Of particular interest are the relative importance of long-term institu- 
tional arrangements and short-term political influences in shaping Prime Ministers’ 
activity in the Commons. Some major changes, such as the formalization of Prime 
Minister’s questions, have apparently made relatively little difference. Attention 
to the data for individual parliamentary sessions shows large variations within 
each Prime Minister's term of office. For example, activity rates frequently seem 
to rise when PMs first gain power and later when they are coming up to re-election. 
We have demonstrated, however, that the scope for useful quantification in the 
area of core executive-legislature relations is considerable. 
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APPENDIX: Basic data on Prime Ministers’ activity in the House of Commons, 1868-1987 


cn EEE anna 


Prime Minister Parliamentary Days when PM 
days in office 





Interoened Answered Madea Madea  Intervened 
at all questions statement speech m debates 


Disraeli 438 267 165 10 33 163 
Gladstone 1655 1234 981 76 234 911 
Balfour 420 319 270 11 54 179 
Campbell-Bannerman 334 210 187 2 12 83 
Asquith 1292 883 819 27 95 358 
Lloyd George 889 224 138 16 73 111 
Bonar Law 81 40 35 0 5 16 
Baldwin 964 641 601 10 46 142 
MacDonald 1063 578 542 6 46 124 
Chamberlain 478 368 358 5 41 100 
Churchill 1225 545 455 84 62 138 
Attlee 1025 517 517 85 37 76 
Eden 269 Vi 77 31 18 31 
Macmillan 1089 420 363 88 42 62 
Home 155 66 57 13 6 17 
Wilson 1306 590 554 140 52 101 
Heath 611 264 221 38 22 74 

518 226 187 44 19 15 
Thatcher 1588 622 566 65 35 16 


Notes: The last session of Thatcher's period in office covered is 1987-8. 


In all the tables and diagrams used in the text, Bonar Law is treated as having made 1 statement. Since 
the spacing index used here is total days/statements treating Bonar Law as having made zero statements 
(as ın fact was the case) would produce a spacing index of infinity for him. 
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EDITORIAL 





The editors are delighted to report that the journal has been increased in size. This 
change will enable more articles to be published more rapidly, and provide our 
subscribers with better value for money — naturally without any loss of quality 
control. The expansion also provides the editors with an opportunity to inform 
readers of recent changes in editorial policy. 

The publication of MAJOR ARTICLES which stimulate both scholarly and practi- 
tioner interest in public administration and public policy will remain the central 
objective of the journal. However, the editors also intend to publish one SPECIAL 
ISSUE a year on topics of current theoretical or practical significance. We welcome 
proposals for special issues and will happily negotiate with self-nominated guest 
editors who wish to organize a team of contributors for such issues, subject to 
the provision that one of the journal editors will be the co-editor. Nonetheless, 
both in these cases and where special issues are commissioned by the editors our 
standard refereeing procedures will be strictly maintained. 

The editors intend, also subject to standard refereeing procedures, to publish 
at least one major article per issue which is primarily concerned with EUROPEAN 
public administration and public policy. We do not understand European’ to be 
simply a synonym for the European Community, and would very much welcome 
contributions focusing on administrative questions in specific European states and 
Pan-European policy matters. 

The editors are also encouraging contributors interested in writing SURVEY 
ARTICLES to approach us with their proposals. It is envisaged that this new 
style of article will be written to the length of major articles (i.e. not more 
than 8000 words) and will provide readers with a critical survey of the ‘state 
of the art’ in the academic and pra‘titioner literature dealing with a topic of 
disciplinary importance. These survey «ticles are intended to be of especial interest 
to teachers of public administration and public policy but shall also be subject 
to refereeing. 

The editors will continue to welcome short NOTE articles (of not more than 3000 
words) on specialized subjects, and CORRESPONDENCE in response to previously 
published articles. However, in order to deal with submissions primarily from the 
practitioner stream we have created a new and regular PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
section which we hope to fill with topical articles. The refereeing process for this 
section will be more flexible and contributors will be informed more promptly 
as to the suitability of their articles. 
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IN DEFENCE OF LUTHER GULICK’S ‘NOTES ON THE 
THEORY OF ORGANIZATION’ 


THOMAS H. HAMMOND 


This article reviews a debate in ublic administration which occurred some 40 years ago 
between two giants of public a tion, Luther Gulick and Herbert Simon. Simon 
is generally considered to have ‘won’ the debate in the 1940s and 1950s, and there is good 
reason to think that this ‘victory’ turned the field of public administration in a direction 
very different from where it had headed previously. The paper makes two arguments. 
ae Bae ao is that a close examination of the key articles — Gulick’s ‘Notes on 
tion’ (1937) and Simon’s ‘The Proverbs of Administration’ (1946) 

- atta a Gulick’s essay was not nearly as vulnerable to Simon’s criticisms as has 
commonly been assumed. In general, G ‘s arguments are richer and far more subtle 
than Simon recognized. The second argument has a more current focus: had Gulick’s 
approach been pursued in the ways Gulick suggested, there is reason to think we would 
e conarb] more about the design of organizational structures than we currently do. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In 1937, Luther Gulick and Lyndall Urwick published a collection of papers which 
included an essay by Gulick entitled, Notes on the Theory of Organization.’ Gulick 
had originally written this essay while a member of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's ‘Brownlow Commission’, appointed to make recommendations for 
reorganizing the federal executive branch in the United States. Gulick’s essay was 
an effort at developing a conceptual framework which could guide the commission 
when it made recommendations for reorganization. The essay clearly exhibited 
by far the most sophisticated understanding of the problem of organizational design 
by any scholar up to that time. 

Nine years later, in 1946, Herbert A. Simon published a biting critique of the 
so-called ‘principles of administration’ school of thought, and Simon included 
Gulick’s essay as one of several representative works. Simon derided this school 
for advancing what he called ‘the proverbs of administration’, the title of his own 
essay. For every ‘proverb’ of administration that had been advanced, Simon cited 
another, equally plausible but with exactly the opposite meaning for design. Thus 
the recommendations of the ‘principles of administration theorists’ were logically 
contradictory, and so were vacuous and useless. 
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Due to the force, incisiveness, and apparent brilliance of his attack, Simon was 
generally considered to have ‘won’ this intellectual encounter, as befitted a future 
Nobel Prize winner, and his essay marked the beginning of the end for the study 
of the ‘principles of administration’. Gulick’s essay, and the school of thought it 
supposedly represented, gradually fell into disrepute, his essay seen as represent- 
ing an interesting — though fatally flawed — approach to the study of organization. 

Simon did more than simply discredit an older style of thinking ~ in intellectual 
life, one seldom replaces something with nothing — for he proposed in its place 
an approach based on the study of decision-making and on the capacities of 
individual decision-makers. The guiding disciplines were to be psychology and 
sociology; as Simon put it in ‘Decision-making and Administrative Organization’ 
(1944), ‘the construction of an efficient administrative organization is a problem 
in social psychology’ (p. 16). Simon’s subsequent work — in Administrative Behavior 
(1947), in the papers in Models of Man (1956), and in Organizations (1958), co- 
authored with James March — developed this approach in a coherent and fruitful 
manner. The continuing impact of Simon’s approach can be seen in the Richard 
Cyert/James March volume, A Behavioral Theory of the Firm (1963), Graham 
Allison's ‘Organizational Process’ model in Essence of Decision: Explaining the 
Cuban Missile Crisis (1971), John Steinbruner’s A Cybernetic Theory of Decision 
(1974), and March’s ‘Bounded Rationality, Ambiguity, and the Engineering of 
Choice’ (1978). 

Prior to the 1950s, students of public administration had found questions about 
the design and reorganization of organizational structures to be among the most 
vital and stimulating in their field. Among the available studies, for example, one 
finds Willoughby (1923), White (1926), Gulick and Urwick (1937), Meriam (1939), 
Macmahon, Millett, and Ogden (1941), Macmahon (1945), and Gulick (1948). 
Following Simon's critique, to be sure, interest in these structural issues did not 
die out completely, as studies by Hobbes (1953), Macmahon (1953), Mosher (1967), 
Emmerich (1971), Mohr (1971), and Kaufman (1970, 1977) suggest. But Simon's 
kind of studies represented the new wave in organizational theory, and it is apparent 
that questions about structural design no longer seemed central or particularly vital 
to many students of public administration. In fact, the new style was to downgrade 
the importance of the formal hierarchical structure of bureaucracy. What came 
to be known as the ‘informal organization’ was what was important. 

Some scholars objected to this emphasis, Rourke (1969), for example, criticizing 
the ‘strong tendency in at least the more sophisticated literature of American public 
administration to discount the importance of hierarchy in bureaucracy’ (p. 104). 
And in fact, no one has ever demonstrated, either theoretically or empirically, 
the irrelevance of the formal structure. Yet until recently, at least, attention paid 
to the formal hierarchical structure was overshadowed by the much greater attention 
paid to informal psychological and sociological processes within bureaucracy. 

While preparing a recent article (Hammond 1986) on the political implications 
of formal organizational structures, I had occasion to re-read the Gulick and Simon 
essays. A side-by-side analysis of the two essays showed, to my surprise, that 
Gulick’s approach to the study of organization was simply not vulnerable to most of 
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Simon's criticisms. Despite the favourable response in the field of public administra- 
tion to Simon’s criticisms, it became apparent to me that Simon was discussing 
weaknesses that Gulick’s essay simply did not have. In no way did Gulick merely 
codify some ‘principles of administration’ and apply them in a crude, mechanical 
fashion to organizations. Instead, it seemed to me that Gulick showed a clear 
awareness of the complexities of designing organizations. Overall, I came to believe, 
Gulick’s essay had an intellectual subtlety, coherence, and sophistication which 
Simon completely failed to recognize or acknowledge. 

Simons critique focused on a number of ‘principles of administration’ studies, 
not just on Gulick’s, and perhaps it is for this reason that Simon generally ignored 
the subtleties in Gulick’s work. Whatever the reason, it cannot be doubted that 
Simon's criticisms had a great impact on perceptions of Gulick’s work. For example, 
Dwight Waldo (1961) observed that 


since publication of the Papers [on the Science of Administration] in 1937, a 
generation of younger students have demolished the classical theory, again and 
again; they have uprooted it, threshed it, thrown most of it away. By and large, 
the criticisms of the new generation have been well-founded. In many ways 
the classical theory was crude, presumptuous, incomplete - wrong in some of 
its conclusions, naive in its scientific methodology, parochial in its outlook. In 
many ways it was the End of a Movement, not the foundation for a science 
(p. 220). 


Millet (1968, p. 68) reviewed similar criticisms of Gulick’s essay and concluded 
that they have ‘in large part been justified’. Wallace Sayre (1958, p. 103) expressed 
the opinion that the Papers and the Brownlow Commission report of 1937 (Gulick 
served on the Brownlow panel and originally wrote his essay as a memo to the 
panel) ‘represent the high noon of orthodoxy in public administration theory in 
the United States.’ 

Gulick has had a few defenders. For example, Seidman (1970, pp. 5, 6) refers 
to the ‘important caveats and qualifications emphasized by Luther Gulick. . .’ and 
notes that these reservations ‘have been largely ignored by both his critics and 
disciples’. Altshuler (1968) likewise argues that 


In fact, Simon was being unfair to the most sophisticated among the students 
of administration who had written before him. Gulick, for example, had fully 
recognized the proverbial nature of the ‘principles of administration’. . . . The 
difference between Simon and Gulick...was not that the former could tell a 
proverbial from a scientific principle. It was rather that the latter considered 
some proverbs very useful — as checklists of factors worth considering, as handy 
cores around which to organize one’s thoughts, and as the closest brief approxi- 
mations of wisdom available in many circumstances (pp. 60, 61). 


In fact, Ostrom (1973, p. 36) goes so far as to present Gulick’s essay as under- 
mining the earlier approach: ‘.. .Gulick advances theses which challenge the very 
foundations of the traditional theory of public administration.’ Nonetheless, these 
iconoclastic defences have had little impact on the conventional wisdom about 
who won the Gulick-Simon ‘debate’. 
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The year 1987 was the 50th anniversary of Gulick’s essay, and in this paper 
I would like to provide a belated celebration by offering a defence of Gulick’s essay 
against the criticisms raised by Simon. My goal is not so much to criticize Simon's 
essay but to resurrect Gulick’s from the oblivion to which Simon is thought to 
have consigned it. 

One might wonder why we should care about who ‘won’ this half-century old 
debate? After all, there is little likelihood that the field of public administration 
will be substantially influenced by my defence. In fact, it is difficult to cite any 
instances in which a scholarly re-evaluation of some old writer or work in public 
administration has materially changed the field’s intellectual direction. In this sense, 
a re-evaluation of Luther Gulick, or any other writer, is largely a historical curiosity, 
a mere footnote to the progress of science. 

Yet there are some intellectually valid reasons for reviewing this old debate. One 
reason involves the question of why the study of public administration has taken 
the directions it has. Given the past century's studies of bureaucracy and given 
the enormous importance of bureaucracy in the modern state, it has seemed to 
me an absolutely remarkable state of affairs that, for the 1980s, we should know 
so little about the political aspects of bureaucratic hierarchies. While working on 
my 1986 paper, I kept asking myself, ‘Why hasn’t someone already settled all these 
questions I am grappling with?’ I came to believe that Simon’s critique was the 
reason: it discredited, and thereby snuffed out, an important and potentially fruitful 
line of inquiry. Thus if we want to know why our field has focused on some kinds 
of subjects rather than others, an understanding of the Gulick-Simon ‘debate’ seems 
essential. 

A second reason is that there has been a renewed interest in recent years in 
problems of the design of the formal structures of bureaucracy; see the excellent 
summary and synthesis by Mintzberg (1979), for example. Yet the study of politics 
in hierarchies has lacked a unifying approach or theme on which we could base 
our research. Gulick’s essay can be seen as providing a foundation for studies of 
the politics of bureaucratic hierarchies. My own suggestions of how to think about 
hierarchies — see especially Hammond (1986) and Hammond and Thomas (1989) 
- certainly owes far more to Gulick than to Simon. Thus Gulick’s essay has far 
greater relevance to current studies of hierarchy than has generally been recognized. 

A third reason involves the fact that Gulick made insightful comments about 
a number of issues other than those directly involving formal hierarchies. As just 
one example, one can find in Gulick some remarkably prescient remarks of the 
kind that Simon later elaborated in his celebrated studies of ‘bounded rationality’. 
Thus if one thinks it important to trace the roots of several different areas of 
bureaucratic study (to be detailed here later), one would do well to read Gulick. 

The final reason is perhaps the most important: it is simple intellectual justice. 
Gulick’s and Simon’s essays are still widely read in public administration courses 
(at least in the US), and since Simon’s criticisms of Gulick have never been 
systematically refuted, students of public administration are still being led to think 
(as I was in graduate school in the 1970s) that there is something silly, passé, and 
contradictory about Gulick’s style of analysis. His valuable and insightful essay, 
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in other words, is still being subjected to gross misinterpretation. Public administra- 
tion scholars do not often have to address questions of justice — our subject seems 
to lend itself more easily to other concerns. Yet when an intellectual injustice has 
been done in our field, one has an obligation to respond. 

Part II of my essay summarizes Gulick’s central points. Part II analyses Simon's 
criticisms in his ‘Proverbs’ essay and defends Gulick’s essay against these criticisms. 
These first two parts form the bulk of my essay. Part IV demonstrates that Gulick 
himself recognized the limits of rationality as an issue integral to the problem of 
organizational design. Part V provides evidence that Gulick’s work remains a fruitful 
source of approaches and ideas for the study of public administration. 


H. LUTHER GULICK’S APPROACH TO ORGANIZATION 

I begin with an exegesis of Gulick’s essay. Especially emphasized are passages 
suggesting he foresaw the problem which Simon later raised against the principles 
of administration studies. 


The division of labour 

Gulick began his essay with the assertion that the division of labour was the 

beginning point for understanding organization: 
Every large-scale or complicated enterprise requires many men to carry it 
forward. Wherever many men are thus working together the best results are 
secured when there is a division of work among these men. The theory of 
organization, therefore, has to do with the structure of co-ordination imposed 
upon the work-division units of an enterprise. Hence it is not possible to 
determine how an activity is to be organized without, at the same time, 
considering how the work in question is to be divided. Work division is the 
foundation of organization; indeed, the reason for organization (p. 3). 


If work division is the foundation of organization, then ‘co-ordination becomes 
mandatory’ (p. 6). Co-ordination can be achieved in two ways: 


1. By organization, that is, by interrelating the subdivisions of work by 
allotting them to men who are placed in a structure of authority, so that 
the work may be co-ordinated by orders of superiors to subordinates, 
reaching from the top to the bottom of the entire enterprise. 

2. By the dominance of an idea, that is, the development of intelligent 
singleness of purpose in the minds and wills of those who are working 
together as a group, so that each worker will of his own accord fit his 
task into the whole with skill and enthusiasm (p. 6). 

Simon focused his criticisms on principles regarding the first method, co-ordination 
by organization. Nonetheless, Gulick considered the second method to be at least as 
essential in the management of organizations, so we will review this discussion also. 


The span of control 

Gulick argued that achievement of the organization’s central purpose or objective 
requires a ‘single directing executive authority’ to ‘co-ordinate and energize all of 
the sub-divisions of work...’ (p. 6). But, said Gulick 
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we are confronted at the start by the inexorable limits of human nature. Just as 
the hand of man can span only a limited number of notes on the piano, so the 
Pe AE ec pan Rat a aeai ber of imali magn] 
contacts... . The limit of control is partly a matter of the limits of knowledge, 
but even more is it a matter of the limits of time and of energy. As a result 
the executive of any enterprise can personally direct only a few persons (p. 7). 


While unavoidably limited, what span of control should be adopted was not 
known: ‘We enter a realm of experience which has not been brought under sufficient 
scientific study to furnish a final answer’ (p. 8). The proper span of control differed 
from situation to situation, and three factors were especially important. First was 
the diversification of function: the greater the diversity of functions of the sub- 
ordinates, the narrower should be the span of control. Second was the factor of 
time: Tn a stable organization the chief executive can deal with more immediate 
subordinates than in a new or changing organization.’ Third was the factor of space: 
‘An organization located in one building can be supervised through more immediate 
subordinates than can the same organization if scattered in several cities.’ 


The unity of command 

Whatever span of control was chosen for an executive, Gulick asserted that no 
worker should have more than two masters. This was the principle of ‘unity of 
command’. Gulick here criticized Frederick Winslow Taylor's suggestion in Shop 
Management (1911) that separate foremen for machinery, materials, speed, and 
quality be appointed to give orders directly to the individual workman. Said Gulick, 
‘A workman subject to orders from several superiors will be confused, inefficient, 
and irresponsible; a workman subject to orders from but one superior may be 
methodical, efficient, and responsible’ (p. 9). Gulick acknowledged that ‘rigid 
adherence to the principle of unity of command may have its absurdities’, but he 
nonetheless insisted that these absurdities were ‘unimportant in comparison with 
the certainty of confusion, inefficiency and irresponsibility which arise from the 
violation of the principle’. 


The principle of homogeneity 

If each executive's span of control is limited, and if each worker has only one 
immediate supervisor from whom orders are received, a hierarchy of supervision 
must be created: the workers must be grouped into offices under the supervision 
of middle-level managers. Gulick argued that the ‘principle of homogeneity’ should 
guide these grouping decisions: The efficiency of a group working together is 
directly related to the homogeneity of the work they are performing, of the processes 
they are utilizing, and of the purposes which actuate them’ (pp. 9-10). When non- 
homogeneous work activities are brought together in a single work unit, ‘the danger 
of friction and inefficiency’ will be encountered (p. 10). 

Gulick noted that the span of control had a ‘top-down’ aspect while homogeneity 
of work groups had a ‘bottom-up’ aspect. It was clear that the designer of an 
organization had to ‘reconcile’ (p. 12) these span-of-control and homogeneity-of- 
work-group principles. Said Gulick: 
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In planning the first subdivisions under the chief executive, the principle of the 
limitation of the span of control must apply; in building up the first aggregates 
of specialized functions, the principle of homogeneity must apply. If any enter- 
prise has such an array of functions that the first subdivisions from the top 
down do not readily meet the first aggregations from the bottom up, then 
additional divisions and additional aggregates must be introduced, but at each 
further step there must be a less and less rigorous adherence to the two conflicting 
principles until their juncture is effected (p. 12). 


Four methods of departmentalization 

Building an organization from the bottom-up requires grouping work activities 
so as to maintain their homogeneity. This, said Gulick, ‘is not a simple matter, 
either practically or theoretically’ (p. 15) because work has different characteristics 
which imply different ways of grouping on the basis of homogeneity: 


It will be found that each worker in each position must be characterized by: 

1. The major purpose he is serving, such as furnishing water, controlling 
crime, or conducting education; 

2. The process he is using, such as engineering, medicine, carpentry, 
stenography, statistics, accounting; 

3. The persons or things dealt with or served, such as immigrants, veterans, 
Indians, forests, mines, parks, orphans, farmers, automobiles, or the poor; 

4. The place where he renders his service, such as Hawaii, Boston, 
Washington, the Dust Bowl, Alabama, or Central High School (p. 15; 
emphasis in this and all following quotations in the original). 

When everyone's work is homogeneous — ‘where two men are doing exactly 
the same work in the same way for the same people at the same place — then ‘the 
specifications of their jobs will be the same under 1, 2, 3, and 4. All such workers 
may be easily combined in a single aggregate and supervised together’ (p. 15). But 
when any of the four items differ, each way of classifying work, and thus of 
grouping activities, leads to a different organizing decision. Consider a New York 
City doctor who spends his time in the public schools examining and attending 
to children in the Bronx. We could, Gulick noted, (1) say he is primarily working 
for the school system and thus place him under the department of education, (2) say 
he is primarily a medical man and place him in the department of health, (3) say 
that he is working with children and place him in the youth administration, or 
(4) say he is working in the Bronx and place him in the Bronx borough president's 
office. For this reason, there must be ‘a selection among the items to determine 
which shall be given precedence in determining what is and what is not 
homogeneous and therefore combinable’ (p. 15). 

In an insightful and imaginative 16 pages (pp. 15-30) Gulick then considered 
the advantages and disadvantages of organizing work in each of these four ways. 
He recognized that his analysis was overly informal: ‘Unfortunately we must rest 
our discussion primarily on limited observation and common sense, because little 
scientific research has been carried on in this field of administration’ (p. 21). More- 
over, he was well aware that application of each method of ‘departmentalization’ 
involved fundamental and unavoidable conflicts and tradeoffs. 
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For example, organizing by major purpose ran into ‘the impossibility of cleanly 
dividing all of the work of any government into a few such major purposes which 
do not overlap extensively’ (p. 22). Organizing on the basis of process presented 
similar difficulties: 

As in the case of any other principle of organization, it is impossible to aggregate 

all of the work of the government on such a basis alone. It is not difficult to 

do so for engineering and medicine and teaching, but it becomes impossible 
when we reach typing and clerical work. It cannot furnish a satisfactory basis 
for doing the whole job in any large or complicated enterprise (p. 24). 
Moreover, 


there is always the danger that organization by process will hinder the 
accomplishment of major purposes, because the process departments may be 
more interested in how things are done than in what is accomplished. For 
example, a housing department which must clear the slums, build new low cost 
tenements and manage them, and inspect existing housing and approve new 
building plans, may find it difficult to make rapid progress if it must draw its 
legal help from the corporation counsel, its architects from the department of 
engineering, its enforcement officers from the police department, and its plans 
from the planning commission, particularly if one or more of these departments 
regards public housing as a nuisance and passing fad. There are also accountants 
who think that the only reason for the running of a government is the keeping 
of the books! (p. 24). 


With regard to organizing by persons served, one difficulty is found 


in the impossibility of applying the principle...to all of the work of a 

government, without encountering extensive conflict and duplication. It is not 

difficult to pick out special groups like the aged, the youth, the criminal, the 
veteran, the real estate owner, etc., but when all is said and done there remains 

a great number of the ordinary citizens that does not fall into any single grouping. 

Each individual will appear in various groups at various times, and in the general 

group known as ‘the public’ the rest of the time. And it is clearly impossible 

to organize a special department for the public, with all of the heterogeneous 
elements which this would entail from the standpoint of dissimilar technologies 

and conflicting objectives (p. 26). 

From this general line of analysis Gulick concluded that no one way of grouping 
work activities in terms of homogeneity was clearly superior to the others: ‘Students 
of administration have long sought a single principle of effective departmentaliza- 
tion just as alchemists sought the philosophers’ stone. But they have sought in 
vain. There is apparently no one most effective system of departmentalization’ 
(p. 31). In fact, it appeared difficult to organize work on complex problems without 
employing all four methods: 


Each of the four basic systems of organization is intimately related with the 
other three, because in any enterprise all four elements are present in the doing 
of the work and are embodied in every individual workman. Each member 
of the enterprise is working for some major purpose, uses some process, deals 
with some persons, and serves or works at some place (p. 31). 
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This observation had direct implications for organizational design: 


If an organization is erected about any of these four characteristics of work, 
it becomes immediately necessary to recognize the other characteristics in 
constructing the secondary and tertiary divisions of the work. For example, 
a government which is first divided on the basis of place will, in each 
geographical department, find it necessary to divide by purpose, by process, 
by clientele, or even again by place. . .(pp. 31-2). 


But even here, no general rule seemed to exist for determining the sequential priority 
of each of the four methods: 


While the first or primary division of any enterprise is of very great significance, 
it must none the less be said that there is no one most effective pattern for deter- 
mining the priority and order for the introduction of these interdependent 
principles. It will depend in any case upon the results which are desired at a 
given time and place (p. 32). 


And because different methods of departmentalization may be appropriate at 
different stages of an organization’s life, ‘it will therefore be found that not all of 
the activities of any government may be appropriately departmentalized neatly 
on the basis of a single universal plan’ (p. 32). 


The nature of the co-ordination task 
Gulick also discussed the job of the chief executive. Here he coined the acronym 
‘POSDCORB’ to refer to the Planning, Organizing, Staffing, Directing, Co-ordinating, 
Reporting, and Budgeting activities. It is unfortunate that POSDCORB has come 
to be a symbol of Gulick’s essay since his discussion here (pp. 12-15) is one 
of the least interesting parts of his essay; for a concurring view see Denhardt (1984, 
p. 61). In fact, Gulick attributes the essentials of this discussion to Fayol (1916). 
More useful observations about the executive's role are to be found in his discus- 
sion of the executive's co-ordination task, given different methods of departmental- 
ization. If the departments are set up on the basis of process, he notes that the 
chief executive will have to co-ordinate the various processes; if geography is the 
basis of departmentalization, the chief executive will have to make sure that local 
activities support national policies. In sum, as Gulick put it, 


each of the four principles of departmentalization plays a different role in co- 
ordination. In each case the highest degree of co-ordination takes place within the 
departments set up, and the greatest lack of co-ordination and danger of friction 
occurs between the departments, or at the points where they overlap (p. 33). 


If multiple methods of departmentalization are used, the co-ordinating tasks of 


the executive become quite complex: 


If the work of the government be departmentalized in part on the basis of 
purpose, in part on the basis of process, in part on the basis of clientele, and 
in part on the basis of place, it will be seen that the problems of co-ordination 
and smooth operation are multiplied and that the task of the executive is 
increased (p. 34). 
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The nature of the executive's task of co-ordination at the upper levels of the 
organization is thus a function of the methods of departmentalization used lower 
down. Gulick further recognized that this task of co-ordination might entail conflict 


resolution: 


If trouble develops between a field representative (X) of one department and 
the field representative (A) of another department, . . .the solution will be found 
by carrying the matter up the line from inferior to superior until the complaint 
of Mr. X and the complaint of Mr. A finally reach their common superior, 
be he mayor, governor or President (pp. 35-6). 


Gulick did note that means of co-ordination other than resort to hierarchy existed. 
Devices such as planning boards and interdepartmental committees are ‘essential’, 
especially when ‘matters of policy’ are involved or when ‘abnormal situations’ occur. 
Co-ordination of this type ‘greatly lessens the military stiffness and red tape of 
the strictly hierarchical structure’ and it ‘greatly increases the consultative process 
in administration’ (p. 36). Gulick argued, however, that such co-ordinating devices 
should not be used in discharging ‘regular work’ since they are ‘too dilatory, 
irresponsible and time-consuming for normal administration’ (p. 36). 


Co-ordination by ideas 

Gulick clearly felt uncomfortable with these co-ordinating devices, as useful as 
he admitted they could be. In fact, he argued that no set of structural devices was 
adequate to the task of co-ordinating work in a large and complex organization. 
Early in the essay he had suggested that co-ordination could be achieved not only 
by the organization of a structure of authority but also by ‘the dominance of an 
idea’ (p. 6). Later in the essay he returned to this theme, remarking that co- 
ordination of work required a dominant idea as much as it did a structure of 
authority: 


Any large and complicated enterprise would be incapable of effective operation 
if reliance for co-ordination were placed in organization alone. Organization 
is necessary; in a large enterprise it is essential, but it does not take the place 
of a dominant central idea as the foundation of action and self-co-ordination 
in the daily operation of all of the parts of the enterprise (p. 37). 


Co-ordination in this way was not easy: ‘The more important and more difficult 
part of co-ordination is to be sought not through systems of authority, but through 
ideas and persuasion. . .' (p. 39). But the outcomes of this means of co-ordination 
were nonetheless more desirable: The absurdities of the hierarchical system are 
made sweet and reasonable through unity of purpose.’ 


Summary 

On the face of it, Gulick’s discussion of organizational structure seems a reasonable 
one. It treated features of organization which one might plausibly regard as 
important. It handled these features in a cautious, undogmatic way. Gulick pointed 
out that the various ‘principles’ interact in a complex and partially antagonistic 
manner; it was for this reason, I believe, that he carefully qualified many of his 
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assertions. The question remains, nonetheless, whether his approach has major 
weaknesses. For an answer we may turn to the critique by Herbert Simon. 


I. HERBERT SIMON ON THE PROVERBS OF ADMINISTRATION 


In 1946 Herbert Simon published ‘The Proverbs of Administration.’ (See also Simon 
1947, chapter 2. All page references are to this latter source.) Despite his essay‘s 
great impact, I will argue that it has two major deficiencies. First, a point-by-point 
comparison of the Simon and Gulick essays will suggest that Gulick was aware 
of most of the problems which Simon criticized the principles of administration 
theorists for ignoring. Second, a careful reading of Gulick’s essay will likewise 
suggest that he had intelligent suggestions for handling the problems of organiza- 
tional design implicitly raised by Simon. 


Contradictory principles of administration 
Simon's most basic argument, the one for which his essay is best known, is that 
the principles of administration are contradictory: 


It is a fatal defect of the current principles of administration that, like proverbs, 
they occur in pairs. For almost every principle one can find an equally plausible 
and acceptable contradictory principle. Although the two principles of the pair 
will lead to exactly opposite organizational recommendations, there is nothing 
in the theory to indicate which is the proper one to apply (p. 20). 


Simon focused his attack on the following four principles: 


1. Administrative efficiency is increased by a specialization of the task among 
the group. 

2. Administrative efficiency is increased by arranging the members of the 
group in a determinate hierarchy of authority. 

3. Administrative efficiency is increased by limiting the span of control at 
any point in the hierarchy to a small number. 

4. Administrative efficiency is increased by grouping the workers, for 
purposes of control, according to (a) purpose, (b) process, (c) clientele, 
or (d) place (pp. 20-1). 


Specialization 

Regarding the principle that specialization leads to administrative efficiency, Simon 
asked, ‘Is this intended to mean that any increase in specialization will increase 
efficiency?’ (p. 21). To illustrate he gave two examples of different administrative 
arrangements for a nursing unit in schools. Each provided specialization in nursing, 
one specialization by place and another specialization by function. He then argued 
that the ‘principle of specialization is of no help at all in choosing between the 
two alternatives.’ He suggested instead that 


the real problem of administration, then, is not to ‘specialize,’ but to specialize 
in that particular manner, and along those particular lines, which will lead to 
administrative efficiency. But, in thus rephrasing this ‘principle’ of administration, 
there has been brought clearly into the open its fundamental ambiguity: 
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‘Administrative efficiency is increased by a specialization of the task among the 
group in the direction that will lead to greater efficiency’ (p. 22). 


Even a cursory glance at Gulick’s essay, however, demonstrates that Gulick was 
not so naive. His discussion of specialization quite explicitly emphasized the test 
of experience and common sense. In a section entitled The Limits of Division’ 
pp. 4-5), for example, Gulick described the efficiencies that the division of labour 
allowed in the making of shoes (a discussion of which Adam Smith and his pin- 
makers would have been proud) and noted that the nature of particular divisions 
of labour ‘is essentially pragmatic...’ (p. 4). He stated that ‘there are three clear 
limitations beyond which the division of work cannot to advantage go’. Here he 
referred to the volume of work to be done, the technology and custom used at 
a given time in a given workplace, and the fact that the subdivision of work cannot 


pass beyond physical division into organic division. It might seem far more 
efficient to have the front half of the cow in the pasture grazing and the rear 
half in the barn being milked all of the time, but this organic division would 
fail. Similarly there is no gain from splitting a single movement or gesture like 
licking an envelope, or tearing apart a series of intimately and intricately related 
activities (p. 5). 


Then, anticipating Simon’s concern about circular reasoning, Gulick concluded, 


It may be said thai there is in this an element of reasoning in a circle; that the 
test here applied as to whether an activity is organic or not is whether it is 
divisible or not — which is what we set out to define. This charge is true. it 
must be a pragmatic test. Does the division work out? Is something vital 
destroyed and lost? Does it bleed? (p. 5). 


Not only were there limits to specialization, but Gulick pointed out that increasing 
specialization also increased the need for co-ordination: ‘It is self-evident that the 
more the work is subdivided, the greater is the danger of confusion, and the greater 
is the need of overall supervision and co-ordination’ (p. 6). Such co-ordination 
was costly, he continued: ‘Tt must be won by intelligent, vigorous, persistent and 
organized effort.’ 

In sum, through his brief discussion of the limits of division, Gulick’s test of 
specialization is not one of principle but one of practice and experience, which 
is exactly what Simon was urging. 


The unity of command 
Simon next focused on the principle of unity of command. In this section Simon 
raised some issues which involve us in a relatively lengthy and complex analysis. 
Gulick’s discussion of the unity of command is undoubtedly too brief and 
undeveloped, so I must try to construct an argument about the role of unity of 
command which follows the spirit of his analysis. In this light his position may 
appear somewhat more reasonable than Simon makes it out to be. 

Simon began by pointing out that there were several different meanings of the 
phrase ‘unity of command’. In the strictest sense, he pointed out, violating the 
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unity of command is impossible: one man cannot possibly obey two contradictory 
commands. The unity of command must mean something more than this. 

A second meaning closely followed Gulick’s usage — it is undesirable to put an 
employee in a position where he receives orders from more than one superior — 
and Simon here quoted much of Gulick’s own short discussion of the matter. But 
this version, argued Simon, is incompatible with the principle of specialization. 
When an official makes a decision, he may need decision premises from several 
different fields of expertise in order to do his job well. But some of those premises 
may need to come from experts who are not in the chain of command between 
our official and the chief executive. 

Simon here gives as an example an accountant in a school department who is 
supervised by an educator. The accountant may need instruction on technical 
aspects of his job, but his supervisor, being an educator, does not have the required 
expertise in accounting. Officials in the finance department could help, but due 
to the unity of command they would not be allowed to give the accountant orders 
on accounting procedure. The accounting department would have to persuade the 
school superintendent to give the proper orders to the accountant’s supervisor, 
who would then transmit the orders to the accountant. Simon summarizes his point 
with the following commentary: 


Gulick. . .clearly indicates the difficulties to be faced if unity of command is 
not observed. A certain amount of irresponsibility and confusion is almost certain 
to ensue. But perhaps this is not too great a price to pay for the increased 
expertise that can be applied to decisions. What is needed to decide the issue 
is a principle of administration that will enable one to weigh the relative 
advantages of the two courses of action. But neither the principle of unity of 
command nor the principle of specialization is helpful in adjudicating the contro- 
versy. They merely contradict each other without indicating any procedure for 
resolving the contradiction (p. 24). 


Simon then introduces a third possible interpretation of ‘unity of command’. 
Perhaps it means: ‘In case two authoritative commands conflict, there should be 
a single determinate person whom the subordinate is expected to obey; and the 
sanctions of authority should be applied against the subordinate only to enforce 
his obedience to that one person’ (p. 25). Nonetheless, Simon pointed out, ‘except 
for settling conflicts of authority’ (p. 25), a single hierarchy of authority is not 
needed. And even this concept of unity of command conflicts with the principle 
of specialization since the person who settles the conflict may not be a specialist 
in the matter which he must adjudicate. 

In general, then, Simon suggests that if the benefits of increased expertise which 
can be brought to bear on a problem through specialization are greater than the 
costs of violating the unity of command, then violating the principle may be a 
reasonable tradeoff. And he argues that ‘what evidence there is of actual adminis- 
trative practice would seem to indicate that the need for specialization is to a very 
large degree given priority over the need for unity of command’ (p. 25). ‘As a 
matter of fact’, he continued, 
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it does not go too far to say that unity of command, in Gulick’s sense, never 
has existed in any administrative organization. If a line officer accepts the 
regulations of an accounting department with regard to the procedure for making 
requisitions, can it be said that, in this sphere, he is not subject to the authority 
of the accounting department? 


How valid are Simon's arguments about the unity of command? I will suggest 
that Gulick’s essay reveals a deeper understanding of these aspects of organiza- 
tional design than Simon appears to have recognized. 

Simon was correct in arguing that the principle of unity of command conflicts 
with the principle of specialization, and he expressed a legitimate concern that 
expertise be recognized in decision-making. But the implications of his points are 
not as obvious as they might seem. The reason is that there is a further incom- 
patibility which Simon does not discuss: the principle of specialization is inconsistent 
not just with the unity of command but also, in an important sense, with itself. 
The boundaries of one field of specialization often overlap those of another. As 
a result, the claims, advice, and premises for decision advanced by one expert often 
conflict with those of another. These conflicts will exist, moreover, even if the 
unity of command is abandoned, indeed even if a hierarchy of authority vanishes 
altogether. 

The frequency and importance of conflicting orders from specialists will depend 
on a number of factors, such as the extent to which the various aspects of our 
worker's task can be conducted independently of each other. Whenever there is 
interdependence among the aspects of a task, conflict among experts giving orders 
about this task is possible. In his 1950 text Simon himself argued that 


In any complex task there are numerous opportunities for difference of opinion 
as to the precise objective to be accomplished, and — even more important — 
as to the best method for accomplishing it. Often there are several courses of 
action open, each of which would be reasonably effective, but the needs of co- 
ordination may require that the same course be adopted by the entire organiza- 
tion. In such circumstances, the organization members may be perfectly satisfied 
to have the issue in dispute settled before a common court of appeal — the 
hierarchical superior (p. 212). 


Even if there are no ‘legitimate’ grounds for conflict among experts, Gulick knew 
there were other grounds for conflict; as he described the matter in a delightful 
Passage, 


Another trait of the expert is his tendency to assume knowledge and authority 
in fields in which he has no competence. In this particular, educators, lawyers, 
priests, admirals, doctors, scientists, engineers, accountants, merchants and 
bankers are all the same - having achieved technical competence or ‘success’ 
in one field, they come to think this competence is a general quality detachable 
from the field and inherent in themselves. They step without embarrassment 
into other areas. They do not remember that the robes of authority of one 
kingdom confer no sovereignty in another; but that there they are merely a 
masquerade (pp. 10-11). 
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If there is no interdependence among the aspects of our worker's task, then 
specialization can without great cost take precedence over the unity of command. 
Indeed, the unity of command would be irrelevant: without interdependence, orders 
from different experts would never conflict. Without interdependence and the 
resulting conflicts, in fact, one cannot imagine why the principles of administra- 
tion theorists would have been so exercised about the unity of command. 

However, it would seem that Gulick thought such conflicts were rather likely, 
as suggested by his comments about the likelihood of duplication and overlap, 
the need for executive co-ordination, and so forth. Hence we might draw the 
conclusion that it is the existence of interdependence, and the conflicts among experts 
which could be expected to ensue, which led Gulick to consider structural devices 
for avoiding or mitigating these conflicts. 

When there are rival claims of expertise, resolution will be achieved either by 
compromise among the experts or by referral of the conflict to someone who is 
not likely to be an expert in all relevant fields. For organizations this conflict resolver 
will usually be a hierarchical superior of those in conflict; as Gulick noted with 
conflicts between the field representatives of two different departments, ‘the solution 
will be found by carrying the matter up the line. .until the complaint of Mr. X 
and the complaint of Mr. A finally reach their common superior’ (pp. 35-6). Simon 
emphasized this point in his 1950 text, arguing that 


It is difficult to overemphasize this coordinating role of the hierarchy. Without 
a common hierarchical superior, or with a common superior at levels too distant 
to be appealed to except in acute emergency, administrative units may engage 
in fratricidal strife that can halt effective work. ..[T]he absence of a common 
hierarchical superior between a budget estimates officer or a personnel classifica- 
tion officer, on the one hand, and a branch or section chief in a ‘line’ agency 
on the other, often impedes the amicable settlement of disputes between them, 
and leads to protracted, and sometimes ill-tempered, bargaining and power 
tactics (p. 213). 


If a function of superiors is to resolve conflicts among subordinates, there may 
be some virtue in resolving the conflicts in a uniform and consistent manner. A 
hierarchy of authority following the unity of command in Simon's third sense might 
serve this end. But as Simon himself made clear, requiring conflicts to be settled 
at higher levels after they have arisen can slow down and sometimes completely 
halt the ongoing conduct of work. Hence there may also be some virtue, Gulick 
might have argued, in attempting to forestall some of the conflicts by having the 
experts’ orders to the worker ‘cleared’, in some sense, through the worker's formal 
superiors. This implies unity of command in Simon's second sense. 

As I have noted, however, we should not overemphasize Gulick’s adherence 
to purely structural solutions to co-ordination problems: he felt that every authority 
structure had its limits in achieving the goals of the organization. Gulick had dis- 
cussed the ‘essential’ role that different kinds of co-ordinating committees could 
play; co-ordination of this type lessens the ‘military stiffness’ and ‘red tape’ of the 
strictly hierarchical structure. But at the same time Gulick appreciated the problems 
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involved in making these co-ordinating devices work. He noted the ‘danger of 
introducing confusion in direction through the violation of the principle of unity 
of command...’ (p. 37). This was not just an abstract concern. When an inter- 
departmental committee makes a decision, the question will arise as to whether 
some field official should take direction from the committee or from the depart- 
ment employing him. Since the authority of such a committee is ambiguous, what 
the field official should do is often a matter of dispute among the organizations 
involved. Short of calling in the chief executive on each such occasion, such conflicts 
can drag on interminably. 

Gulick thus concluded that co-ordinating committees could not always be trusted 
to settle the problems of co-ordination. It was at this point that he proposed 
‘Co-ordination by Ideas’ as opposed to ‘Co-ordination Through Organization’ (p. 6). 
He explicitly noted that ‘the power of an idea to serve as the foundation of co- 
ordination is so great that one may observe many examples of co-ordination even 
in the absence of any single leader or of any framework of authority’ (p. 38). The 
executive's power to hire and fire, commonly thought necessary to enforce the 
chain of command, was increasingly restricted. ‘It becomes increasingly clear...’ 
he went on to say, ‘that the task of the administrator must be accomplished less 
and less by coercion and discipline and more and more by persuasion. In other 
words, management of the future must look more to leadership and less to authority 
as the primary means of co-ordination’ (p. 39). 

With these arguments about the essential role of the dominance of an idea Gulick 
might be seen as laying the foundation for such fuller studies as Barnard's 1938 
The Functions of the Executive (see p. 87: ‘The inculcation of belief in the real 
existence of a common purpose is an essential executive function’) and Selznick’s 
1957 Leadership in Administration. (Neither Barnard nor Selznick cites Gulick’s 
1937 essay.) More recent popular studies like Peters and Waterman's In Search 
of Excellence (1982), with its discussion of the importance of ‘corporate culture,’ 
have also emphasized Gulick’s essential point. 

In sum, Simon was right that unity of command conflicts with specialization. 
But since specialization also conflicts with specialization, simply giving the nod 
to the principle of specialization over the unity of command, as Simon seemed 
to prefer, does not necessarily solve the problems that Simon himself raised. At 
least Gulick was aware of the conflicts and argued that no structural device was 
entirely adequate to their resolution (see also Mintzberg 1979, pp. 168-75). 

With this perspective on the role of conflict between experts and the role of 
hierarchical authority in settling these conflicts, we can now look with somewhat 
better understanding at another of Simon's comments about the unity of command. 
Of particular importance is his claim that ‘what evidence there is of actual 
administrative practice would seem to indicate that the need for specialization is 
to a very large degree given priority over the need for unity of command’ (p. 25). 
If Simon is correct here, the preceding discussion of interdependence, conflict, and 
the conflict-resolving role of the authority structure is largely irrelevant. 

However, what Simon's ‘evidence’ for his observation consists of is not made 
clear. While Simon (pp. 24-5) specifically accused Gulick of using only ‘loose 
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heuristic arguments’ in supporting the unity of command, close examination of 
Simon’s text suggests that he uses arguments which are little different. I have already 
quoted what he says in support of his point: 


As a matter of fact, it does not go too far to say that unity of command, in 
Gulick’s sense, never has existed in any administrative organization. If a line 
officer accepts the regulations of an accounting department with regard to the 
procedure for making requisitions, can it be said that, in this sphere, he is not 
subject to the authority of the accounting department? (p. 25). 


But in fact it is not clear on what grounds the line officer is doing what the 
accounting department is telling him. Simon had previously defined ‘authority’ 
in the following manner: ‘A subordinate may be said to accept authority whenever 
he permits his behavior to be guided by a decision reached by another, irrespec- 
tive of his own judgment as to the merits of that decision’ (p. 22). Consider two 
prototypically different kinds of situations which might arise. 

In the first situation, the line officer requests assistance from the accounting 
department in order to complete a task. The line officer may be quite willing to 
accept the advice because he accepts accountants as the relevant experts on some 
particular aspect of his task. But it is not obvious that accepting advice in this 
fashion should be considered a violation of the unity of command since no 
‘command’ is being issued by the accounting department. It remains up to the line 
officer as to whether he is going to follow the advice or not. 

In the second kind of situation, the accounting department orders the line officer 
to conduct his task in some particular way. Assume the line officer objects to the 
accounting department's order, or that accounting’s order conflicts with the orders 
of other departments which also have an interest in his work, or that accounting’s 
order hinders his ability to do his job well (as Gulick had noted, There are. . 
accountants who think that the only reason for the running of a government is 
the keeping of books!’ (p. 24)). The line officer might then appeal the order to 
some common superior. Assume he loses his appeal. The consequence is that he 
ends up doing what the accounting department tells him to do, but not because 
he views the department as expert or authoritative and not because the depart- 
ment has any powers of coercion over him. He is doing it because some superior, 
who is in his chain of command (and who can punish him in a variety of ways), 
is telling him to follow the accounting department's advice. It is not clear, then, 
that we should so readily agree with Simon's confident assertion that the line officer 
is accepting the accounting department's authority, and that the unity of command 
is thereby being violated. 

My final point about the unity of command is an historical one, involving the 
Gulick and Simon references to the work of Taylor. Gulick had criticized Taylor's 
recommendation of ‘functional foremanship,’ that is, the assigning of multiple super- 
visors over some worker, each supervisor being an expert in some aspect of the 
worker's job. The problem for Gulick was that functional foremanship violated 
the unity of command, while Simon had cited Taylor as one who, like himself, 
was particularly concerned about expertise. However, neither Gulick nor Simon had 
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an adequate understanding of Taylor’s recommendations, for it turns out that 
conflict and its resolution was something to which Taylor had given some thought. 
Taylor was aware of the potential for conflict among the orders given to a 
particular worker by the functional foremen, and he gave a hierarchy of authority 
a role in settling such disputes. As discussed in Shop Management (1911), there 
were to be eight types of foremen, each overseeing a particular feature of the 
machinist’s work, such as tool and work preparation (under the ‘gang boss’), speed 
of work (‘speed boss’), quality control (‘inspector’), and machine repair (‘repair 
boss’). Each type of foreman reported to an ‘over-foreman’; all the speed bosses 
in a large shop, for example, should have a ‘speed foreman’ over them to train 
them and back them up. Above the over-foremen was the assistant superintendent 
of the shop. Taylor knew that with an individual worker receiving instructions 
from as many as eight functional foremen, conflicts in instructions were likely to 
arise: 
The speed boss, for instance, always follows after the gang boss on any particular 
job in taking charge of the workmen. In this way their respective duties come 
in contact edgeways, as it were, for a short time, and at the start there is sure 
to be more or less friction between the two. If two of these bosses meet with 
a difficulty which they cannot settle, they send for their respective over-foremen, 
who are usually able to straighten it out. In case the latter are unable to agree 
on the remedy, the case is referred by them to the assistant superintendent, whose 
duties, for a certain time at least, may consist largely in arbitrating such 
difficulties and thus establishing the unwritten code of laws by which the shop 
is governed (pp. 108-9). 


Thus while Taylor was violating the unity of command at the machinist’s level, 
he nonetheless saw the need for some hierarchy of authority to resolve the ‘friction’ 
he thought sure to arise. His discussion, it would appear, is neither entirely 
supportive of Simon nor entirely incompatible with Gulick. 


Span of control 

Simon next focused on the ‘span of control’ concept. He stated that the notion 
that the span of control should be narrow - ‘say six’ — is ‘a third incontrovertible 
principle of administration’ (p. 26). But, he also suggested, there is a contradictory 
principle of administration: ‘Administrative efficiency is enhanced by keeping at 
a minimum the number of organizational levels through which a matter must pass 
before it is acted upon’ (p. 26). His point, of course, is that the narrower are the 
managers’ spans of control, the greater must be the number of levels to the organiza- 
tion, while the broader their span of control, the more difficult it will be to super- 
vise their subordinates. 

If we are concerned with the integrity of Gulick’s essay — recall that Simon was 
not focusing exclusively on Gulick — there are two responses. The first is that Gulick 
makes no assertion at all that the span of control should be set at a value of six 
or any other fixed number. He explicitly stated that it is not known what the span 
of control should be: ‘We enter a realm of experience which has not been brought 
under sufficient scientific study to furnish a final answer’ (p. 8). It seemed likely 
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that the proper span depended on the variables of diversification of function, time, 
and space. In fact, he stated that : 


the failure to attach sufficient importance to these variables has served to limit 
the scientific validity of the statements which have been made that one man 
can supervise but three, or five, or eight, or twelve immediate subordinates. 
These considerations do not, however, dispose of the problem. They indicate 
rather the need for further research (p. 9). 


The second response is that at no point in his essay does Gulick mention the 
principle that the number of organizational levels should be kept to a minimum. 
He certainly had an opportunity to assert this principle when he talked about 
designing an organization by working from the top down, using the unity of 
command, and working from the bottom up, using the homogeneity of work 
groups. His discussion of the need to reconcile the principles of span of control 
and the homogeneity of work groups was well-suited to talking about limiting 
the ‘height’ of the organization. But nowhere did he mention any such concern. 
To assert the importance of any particular principle is to make a judgment about 
its importance in the real world. We can plausibly conclude that, in Gulick’s 
experience, it was a factor of lesser importance. 

In fact, a similar page-by-page inspection of the other major principles of 
administration studies cited by Simon — Urwick (1945), White (1939), and the other 
works in Papers — reveals no mention whatsoever of Simon's principle of limiting 
the height of the hierarchy. While Simon argues that this principle, while ‘not so 
familiar as the principle of span of control, can be supported by arguments of 
equal plausibility’ (p. 26), the fact remains that it is Simon who is asserting the 
importance of this principle and not the theorists he criticizes. 


Organization by purpose, process, clientele, place 

In the following section Simon attacked the principles of administration theorists 

for advocating incompatible modes of specialization: 
Administrative efficiency is supposed to be increased by grouping workers 
according to (a) purpose, (b) process, (c) clientele, or (d) place. But from the 
discussion of specialization it is clear that this principle is internally inconsistent; 
for purpose, process, clientele, and place are competing bases of organization, 
and at any given point of division the advantages of three must be sacrificed 
to secure the advantages of the fourth (p. 28). 


Simon gave an example of a city government's departments being based on major 
purpose; he then pointed out that the ‘advantages of organization by process will 
thereby be partly lost’ (p. 29). ‘Some of these advantages’, he continued, ‘can be 
regained by organizing on the basis of process within the major departments.’ 
Nonetheless, ‘these major types of specialization cannot be simultaneously achieved, 
for at any point in the organization it must be decided whether specialization at 
the next level will be accomplished by distinction of major purpose, major process, 
clientele, or area’ (p. 29). 

Of course, Gulick could not have been more persuasive on precisely these points. 
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A third of his essay was devoted to a discussion of the complex relationships among 
these competing and incompatible bases for organization. One of Simon’s most 
fundamental criticisms of the ‘principles’ theorists was that when two principles 
conflict, the ‘principles’ theorists give no guidance in assessing the costs and benefits 
of adhering to one or the other. Yet though Gulick extensively discusses the costs 
and benefits of organizing in each of the four different ways, Simon almost 
completely ignores this discussion (except for a brief note five pages later in a 
different section). And in fact, an interesting discussion of the design of organiza- 
tional structures in Simon's own public administration text of 1950 (pp. 264-6) 
took place largely in terms of Gulick’s style of analysis. The basic issue was whether 
the post-WWII Foreign Economic Administration, which funnelled American aid 
to needy countries around the world, should be structured on the basis of geography 
or on the basis of the commodities (e.g., bread grains, iron and steel) being 
dispensed. Gulick would have found Simon's analysis quite congenial. 


Ambiguities in key terms 

Simon then argued that there are great difficulties in specifying exactly what key 
terms like ‘purpose,’ ‘process,’ ‘clientele,’ and ‘place’ might mean. Reflection on 
his argument, however, suggests that Simon, while not being wrong, was making 
a point which does only minor damage to Gulick. 

To Simon, a ‘purpose’ is an ‘objective or end’ (p. 30) for which an activity is 
carried out, while a ‘process’ is a means of accomplishing the purpose. Purpose, 
he continued, ‘may generally be arranged in some sort of hierarchy.’ Here he gave 
an example of a typist moving fingers in order to type, typing in order to reproduce 
a letter, reproducing a letter in order to answer an inquiry, and so forth: Tt follows 
that the same activity may be described as purpose or as process’ (p. 30). 

Simon then quoted Gulick to the effect that ‘Organization by major purpose 
serves to bring together in a single large department all of those who are at work 
endeavoring to render a particular service.’ But here Simon raised an important 
point: 


there is no such thing as a purpose, or a unifunctional (single-purpose) organiza- 
tion. What is to be considered as a single function depends entirely on language 
and techniques. If the English language has a comprehensive term which covers 
both of two sub-purposes it is natural to think of the two together as a single 
purpose. If such a term is lacking, the two sub-purposes become purposes in 
their own right. On the other hand, a single activity may contribute to several 
objectives; but since they are technically (procedurally) inseparable the activity 
is considered as a single function or purpose (p. 31). 


Simon’s conclusion was that 


There is, then, no essential difference between a ‘purpose’ and a ‘process’, but 
only a distinction of degree. A ‘process’ is an activity whose immediate purpose 
is at a low level in the hierarchy of means and ends, while a ‘purpose’ is a 
collection of activities whose orienting value or aim is at a high level in the 
means-end hierarchy (p. 32). 
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Simon conducted a similar analysis of ‘clientele’ and ‘place’ as bases of organization. 
His point was that 


these categories are not really separate from purpose, but a part of it. A complete 
statement of the purpose of a fire department would have to include the area 
served by it; ‘to reduce fire losses on property in the city of X’. Objectives of 
an administrative organization are phrased in terms of a service to be provided 
and an area for which it is provided. Usually, the term ‘purpose’ is meant to 
refer only to the first element; but the second is just as legitimately an aspect 
of purpose (p. 32). 


Several responses to Simon are necessary here. First, when Simon complained 
that there is no such thing as a purpose, or unifunctional organization, we might 
simply recall once again Gulick’s comment about the ‘impossibility of cleanly 
dividing all the work of any government into a few such major purposes which 
do not overlap extensively’ (p. 22). 

Second, Simon’s distinction between ‘purpose’ and ‘process’ as simply lying at 
different points in a means-end chain in the organization does not in any sense 
imply that organizing in these different ways — around activities lying low in the 
chain versus activities standing high in the chain — is unimportant. In their 1950 
text, Simon et al. argued that ‘the ambiguity of classification [of activities] and 
the fact that it sets up conflicting criteria for grouping activities seriously limit its 
usefulness’ (p. 153). But they proceed to acknowledge that ‘the principle insight 
we gain from it is that any organizational task can be divided in a number of 
different ways and that by dividing it in one particular way certain consequences 
ensue which are different from the consequences that follow on another division 
of work.’ Of course this was precisely Gulick’s point: dividing work in a particular 
way has consequences which are different from those which follow from another 
way of dividing work. 

Perhaps the issue that Simon raised can be better understood if we draw a 
distinction between the act of organizing an agency and the particular method of 
departmentalization used in the agency's organization. On the one hand, given 
some individual who was designing an agency, it may be possible to determine 
on what basis he was designing the structure. To use some of Simon's own language, 
the designer may have ‘decision premises’ involving, for example, designing on 
the basis of ‘process’ (i.e. on the basis of activities lymg low in Simon’s means- 
ends chain) or designing on the basis of ‘purpose’. The only ambiguity involves 
whether we can adequately discover just what the designer's decision premises were. 
Since the section of Gulick’s essay under discussion was an exercise in design, it 
is not obvious why there is any intrinsic ambiguity to his discussion. 

On the other hand, if we are not privy to the decision premises that were used, 
it may well be difficult to look at the structure and determine whether it was based 
on premises related to ‘process’ or premises related to ‘purpose.’ It is in this sense 
that there is likely to be ambiguity; in general, working backward from some 
decision to what the premises ‘must have been’ is a tricky (and often impossible) 
exercise. 
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Nonetheless, the importance of this point for Gulick’s discussion of methods 
of departmentalization remains limited. Consider any concrete example of an 
organizational structure: in a city government it is easy to see whether the engineers 
have all been clustered together in one unit and the lawyers all in another, or 
whether the engineers and lawyers have been grouped together in offices scattered 
around the city. These are two obviously different forms of organization, whatever 
the original rationale was for grouping them in this way. Gulick’s argument that 
the various forms matter for the conduct of the organization’s business, and in 
ways about which intelligent observations can be made, stands virtually untouched. 
We may not be able to tell whether the latter form is in fact a geography-based 
structure or a clientele-based structure — Gulick’s labels may indeed be ambiguous 
here. But their empirical referent is not. 

At any rate, Simon undermines some of his own case about ambiguity when 
he appears to suggest (pp. 32-3) that it is possible to cleanse and clarify the language 
used by the principles of administration theorists. If he is correct, then it should 
be a simple matter to rewrite Gulick’s comparisons of organizations based on 
‘purpose,’ ‘process,’ ‘clientele,’ and ‘place’ using Simon's more precise terminology. 
Gulick’s essential points, however, would not need revision. 


Lack of criteria for specialization 

Simon's next criticism is easily handled. He stated: Even when the problem is solved 
of proper usage for the terms “purpose,” “process,” “clientele,” and “area,” the 
principles of administration give no guide as to which of these four competing 
bases of specialization is applicable to any particular situation’ (p. 33). Strictly 
speaking, Simon is correct in stating that the principles give no guidance here; 
Gulick would not have argued otherwise. But what guidance is needed Gulick 
attempted to supply in his 16-page discussion on the costs and benefits of each 
of the four bases of specialization. 

Simon further argued, however, that one cannot know in the abstract how work 
is actually going to be conducted when organized on the basis of one or another 
of the principles. For example, he labelled as a ‘remarkable’ illustration of ‘illogic’ 
the following quote from a 1925 article: 


For instance, where should agricultural education come: in the Ministry of 
Education, or of Agriculture? That depends on whether we want to see the best 
farming taught, though possibly by old methods, or a possibly out-of-date style 
of farming, taught in the most modern and compelling manner. The question 
answers itself (p. 34). 


Simon's response was pointed: ‘Does the question really answer itself?’ Suppose, 
he suggested, that a bureau of agricultural education was created in the Ministry 
of Education and staffed by a man who had ‘extensive experience in agricultural 
research or as administrator of an agricultural school.’ Simon then asked, 


What reason is there to believe that if attached to a Ministry of Education they 
would teach old-fashioned farming by new-fashioned methods, while if attached 
to a Ministry of Agriculture, they would teach new-fashioned farming by 
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old-fashioned methods? . . . The question answers itself’ only if one has a rather 
mystical faith in the potency of bureau shuffling as a means of redirecting the 
activities of an agency (p. 35). 


Far from being remarkably illogical, however, a reasonable hypothesis can be 
formulated that this ‘bureau shuffling’ would, in the long run, affect the kind of 
education. Indeed, the hypothesis could be based on grounds Simon himself has 
supplied. One might reasonably suspect that the decision premises supplied by the 
heads of these two ministries to the person in charge of agricultural education would 
differ quite markedly and would, over time, rather considerably affect the character 
of the educational programme. It is no secret that the different professions — 
educators and agricultural researchers in this case — which can dominate different 
agencies often have different orientations toward their work and toward the world 
around them; the two ministries might also have very different environments. Each 
of these factors — ministerial leadership, professional cultures, and organizational 
environments — can be expected to shape the decision premises of the person in 
charge of agricultural education. 

Simon may believe that the question does not answer itself, but some organiza- 
tionally sensible guesses were being made in that 1925 article. That Gulick would 
agree with this point is suggested by his discussion of health activities in a depart- 
ment of education: ‘Medical work with children when established under the 
department of education as a division is likely to receive less encouragement than 
it would if independently established in the health department, because after all 
the department of education is primarily interested in schools and has its own great 
needs and problems’ (p. 22). 

Simon ended this section by noting that 


these contradictions and competitions have received increasing attention from 
students of administration during the past few years. For example, Gulick, 
Wallace, and Benson have stated certain advantages and disadvantages of the 

# several modes of specialization, and have considered the conditions under which 
one or the other mode might best be adopted. All this analysis has been at a 
theoretical level — in the sense that data have not been employed to demonstrate 
the superior effectiveness claimed for the different models. But, though 
theoretical, the analysis has lacked a theory. Since no comprehensive framework 
has been constructed within which the discussion could take place, the analysis 
has tended either to the logical one-sidedness which characterizes the examples 
quoted above or to inconclusiveness (p. 35). 


This passage contains one of Simon's few acknowledgements that others might 
have been aware of the complexities involved in organizing in one way or another. 
But even here, Simon simply did not further acknowledge that Gulick, for example, 
prefaced his discussion of the different bases of departmentalization with the explicit 
comment that ‘Unfortunately we must rest our discussion primarily on limited 
observation and common sense, because little scientific research has been carried 
on in this field of administration’ (p. 21). And in fact, it is amusing to note that 
Gulick approvingly cited, among other pieces (p. 33, fn. 20), a 1937 article 
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co-authored by one ‘H. A. Simon’ on efforts to develop ‘measurements of adminis- 
tration.’ Gulick was acutely aware of the need to expand the limited knowledge 
base that was available when he was writing. 

As for lacking the ‘comprehensive framework’ that Simon wanted, Gulick’s essay 
obviously discusses a number of key features of organizations — the division of 
labour, unity of command, homogeneity of work groups, different methods of 
departmentalization, the tasks of co-ordination and conflict resolution, and the 
dominance of an idea — which are arguably important. Gulick understood that 
these features were related to each other in complex and sometimes antagonistic 
~ but nonetheless describable - ways. His essay contains a rich set of observations 
and hypotheses which can certainly serve as a guide to future research. And in 
a companion essay, ‘Science, Values and Public Administration,’ in the Gulick- 
Urwick volume, Gulick not only discussed more extensively the need for 
measurements and the development of statistical information about public adminis- 
tration, but he also pleaded for the development of the kind of theory for which 
Simon was asking; as Gulick framed his plea, ‘And how may we encourage the 
imaginative approach, the formulation of generalizations, the statement of 
hypotheses, the building up and testing of theories?’ (p. 195). 


Can anything be salvaged? 

Given Simon's preceding arguments, it is remarkable to find him making the 
following concession as he brought his essay to a close: ‘Can anything be salvaged 
which will be useful in the construction of an administrative theory? As a matter 
of fact, almost everything can be salvaged’ (p. 35). He continued by noting 
that 


the difficulty has arisen from treating as ‘principles of administration’ what are 
really only criteria for describing and diagnosing administrative situa- 
tions... .[U]nity of command, specialization by purpose, decentralization, all 
are items to be considered in the design of an efficient administrative organiza- 
tion. No single one of these items is of sufficient importance to suffice as a guidin$ 
principle for the administrative analyst. In the design of administration organiza- 
tions, as in their operation, over-all efficiency must be the guiding criterion. 
Mutually incompatible advantages must be balanced against each other... 
(pp. 35-36). 


Of course, any close reading of Gulick’s essay will reveal that this is precisely 
the mode of analysis he was using. And while Gulick did not devote much attention 
to the guiding role of efficiency in ‘Notes,’ his ‘Science, Values and Public 
Administration’ essay argues that 


in the science of administration, whether public or private, the basic ‘good’ is 
efficiency. The fundamental objective of the science of administration is the 
accomplishment of the work in hand with the least expenditure of man-power 
and materials. Efficiency is thus axiom number one in the value scale of 
administration (p. 192). 


Simon’s final point in this section was that: 
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A valid approach to the study of administration requires that all the relevant 
diagnostic criteria be identified; that each administrative situation be analyzed 
in terms of the entire set of criteria; and that research be instituted to determine 
how weights can be assigned to the several criteria when they are, as they usually 
will be, ne incompatible (p. 36). (See also his discussion of weights on 
pp. 41-44. 


Simon himself later recanted these views on weights. While still regarding the 
principles of administration as ‘essentially useless’ he wrote in the Preface to the 
second edition of Administrative Behavior (1957, p. xxiv) that 


Ino longer believe that this passage [on weights] is a particularly good description 
of the kind of empirical research that is needed in administration. Organizations 
are complex structures, and the importance of any particular factor in the design 
of such a structure will depend on many circumstances. Hence we can hardly 
hope for a set of invariant ‘weights’ to apply to the design problem. 


Gulick, one might suspect, would have vigorously agreed. 


IV. SIMON ON ADMINISTRATIVE RESEARCH 


Simon ended his essay by sketching out his own suggestions for how administrative 
research should be conducted. Aside from Simon's discussion of the ‘weights’ to 
be given to the various organizing principles there is little in these pages with which 
Gulick would have disagreed. Particularly noteworthy is Simon's discussion — to 
my knowledge one of his first — of the role of limits to the quantity and quality 
of a person's work: 


On one side, the individual is limited by those skills, habits, and reflexes which 

are no longer in the realm of the conscious. . . . On a second side, the individual 

is limited by his values and those conceptions of purpose which influence him 
in making his decisions. . ..On a third side, the individual is limited by the extent 

of his knowledge of things relevant to his job (p. 40). 

Here began Simon's career-long investigation of the problem of bounded 
rationality. But even here we find Luther Gulick’s footprints in the path that Simon 
was laying out for us. As already noted, Gulick had introduced his discussion of 
what executives do by remarking that 


we are confronted at the start by the inexorable limits of human nature. Just 
as the hand of man can span only a limited number of notes on the piano, 
so the mind and will of man can span but a limited number of immediate 
managerial contacts. . . . The limit of control is partly a matter of the limits of 
knowledge, but even more is it a matter of the limits of time and energy. As 
a result the executive of any enterprise can personally direct only a few persons 
(p. 7). 


Later he reiterated the poirt: ‘It must be recognized that the chief executive of any 
enterprise has but a limited amount of time and energy at his command’ (p. 35). 

This was not just a fleeting concern of peculiar interest only for the span of 
control, for Gulick devoted an entire section to The Limits of Co-ordination’ 
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(pp.39-41). In this section he discussed attempts by authoritarian states like Italy, 
Germany, and the Soviet Union to centrally direct and control their economies 
and societies. After describing, with chilling accuracy, the nature of regimes which 
attempt to co-ordinate centrally ‘all of life’ and to ‘create absolute and universal 
consent and enthusiastic adherence to the program of the state’ (p. 40), he drew 
the following conclusions: 


It is clear also from the observation of these experiments, in which direction 

the limitations of co-ordination lie. The difficulties arise from: 

1. The uncertainty of the future, not only as to natural phenomena like rain 
and crops, but even more as to the behavior of individuals and of peoples; 

2. The lack of knowledge, experience, wisdom and character among leaders 
and their confused and conflicting ideals and objectives; 

3. The lack of administrative skill and technique; 

4. The vast number of variables involved and the incompleteness of human 
knowledge, particularly with regard to man and life; 

5. The lack of orderly methods of developing, considering, perfecting and 
adopting new ideas and programs (p. 40). 


Based on this diagnosis, his prognosis for these regimes was prescient: 


The weak link in the chain is not the securing of popular support; it is rather 
in the field of policy and execution. It is at this point that the lack of a systematic 
method for bringing in new ideas, the corrective of free criticism, and the 
common man’s appraisal of the end results may prove disastrous. Certainly 
a state which attempts the extraordinarily difficult task of co-ordinating most 
of life will need these sources of regeneration and correction even more than 
a state which undertakes a more limited responsibility (p. 41). 


‘If this analysis is sound,’ he continued, ‘the limits of co-ordination are to be found 
in lack of knowledge and lack of administrative skill’ (p. 41). 

It would be too much to claim that Gulick introduced the concept of ‘bounded 
rationality’ to organization theory, much less turn this concern into a lifelong 
programme of pioneering research. Yet Gulick appears to have foreseen its role. 
His brief discussion of national planning also highlights issues later probed in greater 
depth by scholars such as Hayek and Lindblom. 

One last sidelight on bounded rationality and the principles of administration 
comes from Simon’s more recent research on artificial intelligence and the nature 
of the rationality exhibited by experts in particular fields. If Simon had come to 
public administration from computer science and artificial intelligence, rather than 
the reverse, he might have been inclined to use the term ‘heuristic’ in a richer and 
less pejorative sense than when he accused Gulick of advancing ‘loose heuristic 
arguments’ (pp. 24-5). 

In artificial intelligence, heuristics are treated as ‘rules of thumb’ - approximate 
rather than exact design rules — which give us guidance on how to think about 
and make trade-offs when we lack exact methods for finding the best design. One 
current area of research in artificial intelligence involves the development of ‘expert 
systems’ - computer programs which codify and systematize a human expert's 
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knowledge and intuitions about some complex problem domain. Heuristics play 
an important part in these programmes, leading the programme's user first down 
a path which involves the major trade-offs, then down a path involving a second- 
order set of less important trade-offs, and so forth. If the young computer scientist 
Simon had taken Gulick to be an ‘expert’ in the design of public organizations 
— after all, Gulick had had extensive practical experience with efforts to reorganize 
government agencies — Simon's (hypothetical) previous experience with the great 
difficulties of translating an expert's knowledge into an ‘expert system’ might have 
given him a greater appreciation for the richness of Gulick’s understanding. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Gulick’s essay was not an intellectual dead-end. But how should we characterize it? 

At the very least, Gulick’s essay was an important transition between earlier 
administrative theorists and later scholars who, like Simon, urged a more empirical 
and analytic approach to the study of organizations. ‘Notes on the Theory of 
Organization’ does have elements of both traditions. Gulick used some of the older 
language, yet at the same time it appears that he was striving to understand the 
deeper implications of organizing the government's work in each of a variety of 
different ways. He certainly showed how the traditional concerns could be treated 
in a far more analytical fashion. 

Nonetheless, portraying Gulick’s essay as transitional is unsatisfactory since a 
case can be made that it is a work whose implications have yet to be fully explored. 
Instead of being merely transitional — useful at one time but now superseded — 
it may in fact have been ahead of its time. There are a number of reasons for 
this judgement. 

First, Simon sharpened and clarified Gulick’s discussion of the fact that the 
various aspects of administrative design are contradictory. But the larger point - 
is that almost any list of features we might find desirable in a bureaucracy is 
internally contradictory: in general we want conflicting things. J. Q. Wilson (1967), 
for example, once remarked that 


there is not one bureaucracy problem, there are several, and the solution to 

each is in some degree incompatible with the solution to every other.... 

Obviously the more a bureaucracy is responsive to its clients. . . the less it can 

be accountable to presidential directives. Similarly, the more equity, the less 

responsiveness. And a preoccupation with fiscal integrity can make the kind 
of program budgeting required by enthusiasts of efficiency difficult, if not 

impossible (p. 4). 

More theoretically, Hammond and Miller (1985) demonstrate, via a theorem 
from axiomatic social choice theory, that such conflicts among desirable principles, 
including such fundamental principles as authority and expertise, are ‘almost 
unavoidable. And as I argued in my discussion of unity of command, respect for 
expertise as a design principle can be shown to be in conflict even with itself (see 
also Hammond and Miller 1985, pp. 18-22). The choice that an organization 
designer must therefore face is the choice of what kinds of costs — what ‘pathologies,’ 
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as an organizational sociologist might put it — are to be tolerated. It is interesting 
to note that Gulick’s discussion of the ‘dominance of an idea’ as a means of co- 
ordination is precisely one possible ‘solution’ to this fundamental and very troubling 
theorem about social choice in organizations. Similarly, when choosing a method 
of departmentalization, one must compare the costs and benefits of the competing 
methods, just as Gulick described. 

That there were conflicts among the ‘principles’ which Gulick discussed should 
thus not be seen as a logical failing on his part but an integral and unavoidable 
feature of the problem of organizational design. By addressing the issue in such 
a way that our ultimate impression was that Gulick and other theorists were being 
illogical and contradictory, Simon may have (perhaps unintentionally) deflected 
students of administration away from further investigation of the properties of 
organizational structures. Indeed, perhaps it is time to resurrect not only Gulick’s 
essay but also a kind of ‘principles of administration’ approach itself. Gulick and 
Simon gave us the background, and the Hammond and Miller (1985) article 
provides an illustration of how this might be done. 

Second, Gulick’s style of discussion of the implications of, and the relationships 
among, organizing by purpose, process, persons, or place (or by whatever labelling 
system Simon would have us use) has in large measure been adopted and extended 
by more recent works such as Thompson (1967, pp. 57-65) and Mintzberg (1979, 
ch. 7). Gulick had stressed the importance of the sequence in which the different 
aspects of work are recognized in the structure. It turns out that an organization's 
structure can be interpreted as the organization's ‘agenda,’ that is, as the sequence 
in which particular decision alternatives are compared to each other in the organiza- 
tional decision-making process. An important literature has developed in recent 
years on the impact of agendas on the outcomes of committee meetings. Gulick’s 
approach has a rather close conceptual linkage with this literature. The article which 
stimulated my essay here (Hammond 1986), explores this theme by illustrating 
the ways in which organizational structures based on Gulick’s different methods 
of departmentalization can affect organizational decisions. Indeed, a theorem in 
Hammond and Thomas (1989) proves mathematically, for a broad range of possible 
hierarchical forms, that it is impossible to design a structure which does not affect 
outcomes. This result would thus seem to justify the attention which the earlier 
generation of scholars paid to problems of organizational structure. 

Third, Gulick’s analysis of the impact of alternative methods of departmentaliza- 
tion was not limited just to the short-run decisions which might be made in a 
particular structure. He also pointed out longer-term implications for the kind of 
learning that occurred in each kind of structure; indeed, different kinds of people 
are produced. Organization by process, for example, ‘is perhaps less favorable to 
the development of a separate administrative service, because it tends to bring rather 
narrow professional specialists to the top of each department, men who are thereby 
disqualified for transfer to administrative posts in other fields’ (p. 24). Their problem 
is that they ‘may be more interested in how things are done than in what is 
accomplished’ (p. 24). 

These remarks are the earliest I have found of a point that is of great importance 
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for the theory of the modern business corporation. Chandler (1962), Williamson 
(1975), and others have stressed that organization by function (by ‘process’) tends 
to breed managers who know only a particular function. When promoted to higher 
levels, they are by training and temperament unsuited to handling the broader, 
integrative aspects of management. On the other hand, organization by product- 
line divisions (by ‘purpose’) breeds managers who have some knowledge of a wide 
variety of different functions, all of which are essential for top-level managers to 
understand. For business firms which sell a diverse range of products (rather than 
technical expertise per se), the product-line division has proven to be the more 
appropriate structure. Gulick foresaw, at least to some small extent, why this might 
be so. 

Finally, some of Gulick’s observations about other methods of departmental- 
ization have proved prophetic about administrative and political issues which are, 
by now, widely recognized (and regretted). Regarding the costs of organizing by 
clientele, Gulick argued that a difficulty 


arises from the danger of dominance by favor-seeking pressure groups. Depart- 
ments set up by clientele seldom escape political dominance by those groups, 
and are generally found to be special pleaders for those groups, at times in 
opposition to the general interest of society as a whole. This is in part due to 
the fact that the organization itself is often brought into being through the action 
of a pressure group and its demand for a special agency to serve it, but it is 
also continued through the efforts of the agency once established to marshal 
and maintain a group in its support. It follows that agencies so set up as to 
maintain or develop their own pressure backing are peculiarly difficult of 
democratic control and tend not to fit into a co-ordinated social policy (p. 26). 


This is a point which McConnell (1966), Lowi (1969), and Rourke (1969) later 
developed in greater detail. 

It is for reasons like these that we should consider Gulick’s essay not as represent- 
ing ‘the high noon of orthodoxy’ or any other such nonsense but as a remarkably 
perceptive essay which was ahead of its time in a number of significant ways. 
It is regrettable that Gulick himself did relatively little to develop further his own 
insights. Perhaps it is even more regrettable that Simon’s criticisms — if my argument 
is correct — kept several later generations of students of administration from pursuing 
Gulick’s insights. I suspect that public administration would have been a much 
richer and more advanced field had this old ‘debate’ not turned out as it did. 
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THE FULTON COMMITTEE AND THE ‘PREFERENCE 
FOR RELEVANCE’ ISSUE 


GEOFFREY K. FRY 





Early access to the of the Fulton committee of 1966-8, and to the still unpublished 
oral evidence that the committee received, which has been officially granted to the author, 


for relevance’ had a different balance from that which the previously publi 
suggested. The bulk of the evidence was anti-pathetic to ‘preference be relevance’ with 


THE ‘REVOLUTIONARY’ AMBITION 


‘Norman Hunt was the moving spirit’ on the Fulton Committee on the Civil Service 
of 1966-8, one committee member, Sir James Dunnett, has recalled. ‘The idea of 
producing a revolutionary report dominated Hunt's thinking. He was obsessed with 
emulating the Northcote-Trevelyan Report’ (Interview with author: 29.11.88). This 
‘revolutionary’ or at least radical ambition seemed to be shared by some of the 
other members of the Fulton committee. Given terms of reference which excluded 
both the machinery of government and the convention of ministerial responsibility 
and confined it to making recommendations about ‘the structure, recruitment and 
management, including training, of the Home Civil Service’, the Fulton committee, 
to merit a radical reputation, let alone a ‘revolutionary’ one, had to come up 
with proposals relating to direct-entry recruitment and post-entry training that 
represented fundamental change. In post-entry training, the Fulton committee 
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allowed its position to be determined by the findings of a Treasury working party 
on the subject, chaired by S. P. Osmond, that had been appointed before it and 
which reported as early in the committee's life as January 1967 (Fulton Evidence, 
vol. 5(1), pp. 60-93). The Osmond report was a constructive but not a radical 
document. With post-entry training effectively ruled out as an area for a distinctive 
contribution by the Fulton committee in what was anyway a restricted remit, those 
members of the committee with radical intent had to make their mark elsewhere. 
Direct-entry recruitment of administrators was an obvious target and ‘preference 
for relevance’ was the issue on which to concentrate fire. 

When the Fulton report was published, the committee proved to be divided over 
‘preference for relevance’, and the written evidence presented to the committee 
on the subject, which was published in the accompanying volumes, was broadly 
conservative in inclination. Early access to the Fulton committee's papers and to 
the oral evidence that the committee received which has been officially granted 
to the author, supported by interviews with the surviving members of the committee 
and its Secretary and Assistant Secretary and others, enables the debate on 
‘preference for relevance’ to be studied fully for the first time. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


One hundred years after the publication of the Northcote-Trevelyan report, the 
Civil Service Commission described its task accurately when it said that in recruiting 
to a service-wide Administrative Class it was seeking ‘general purpose all rounders’ 
(Priestley evidence, p. 53). The simple and swift triumph of the Macaulay principle 
in direct-entry recruitment favouring the humanities, though, did not necessarily 
characterize all the period in between. Of course, nothing came of Benjamin Jowett’s 
proposals appended to the Northcote—Trevelyan report (C.1713, 1854, p. 27) that 
the open competitive examination should recognize ‘the special requirements of 
the higher departments of the public offices’, meaning, for instance, ‘a knowledge 
of the principles of commerce, taxation, and political economy’ in the case of 
recruitment to the Treasury and the Board of Trade. Similarly, though Macaulay 
famously recommended that entry to the Indian Civil Service should be on the 
basis of ‘an excellent general education’ and the Home Civil Service eventually 
followed suit, Macaulay’s further recommendation that entrants should be sub- 
sequently given ‘a special education’ to enable them ‘to despatch the business’ 
(Cmnd. 3638, 1968, p. 121) did not foster a similar emulative tradition in formal 
post-entry training. 

The history of direct entry recruitment of administrators to the Home Civil 
Service is a complex one (Fry 1969, pp. 67-110), but two matters of importance 
do need to be noted as essential background to the ‘preference for relevance’ debate. 

First, the precursor of the Administrative Class, the First Division, was service 
wide only in its means of direct entry recruitment down to, at the very earliest, 
the National Health Insurance episode of 1911-12. Before that, after entry, the 
administrator was commonly confined to a department, or at most a related group 
of departments. While this did not preclude ‘generalist’ attitudes of the kind that 
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Sir Warren Fisher chose to display when Head of the Civil Service in the inter-war 
period (Fry 1969, pp. 56-58), the absence of the mobility between departments 
that Fisher encouraged in the Administrative Class did mean that administrators 
at least had greater opportunity than later to learn the subject matter for which 
their university studies had not often prepared them. 

Second, the Greats man did not always have things all his own way in the civil 
service competition. In 1912, Graham Wallas, from the LSE, as a member of the 
MacDonnell Royal Commission on the Civil Service, elicited the information that, 
in the Class I examination of the time, only the Oxford Greats man did not have 
to present subjects additional to those of his original university studies to find the 
necessary marks in the competition (MacDonnell evidence, q.20, 784-20, 786). 
Nevertheless, graduates in mathematics and the natural sciences were prominent 
in the order of merit in the Class I competitions of the time. The future Permanent 
Secretary, Sir John Anderson, who headed the Class I list in 1905, was an example, 
undertaking the study of economics and political science specially for the competi- 
tion (Wheeler—Bennett 1962, pp. 9-19). After 1905 the Civil Service Commission 
diminished the weighting given to mathematics and the natural sciences, in the 
opinion of one observer with the aim of lowering the success rate of such graduates 
in the Class I competition (Kelsall 1955, p. 61). If so, it was not entirely effective, 
since in 1912, 1913, and 1914, as the MacDonnell Royal Commission reviewed 
the service, the Class I list was headed each time by a Cambridge graduate with 
such a background (Cd. 6913, 1913, p. iii; Cd. 7497, 1914, p. iii; Cd. 7983, 1915, 
p. iii). An example was the future Permanent Secretary, Sir James Grigg, who 
was top of the list in 1913, having, among other further studies, read economics 
when preparing for the competition (Grigg 1948, pp. 33-4). Half a century later, 
a Fabian group, which had membership links with the Fulton committee, cited 
the Macaulay principle of recruitment and bemoaned the domination of the 
Administrative Class entry by liberal arts graduates from Oxford and Cambridge 
to the exclusion of those from all universities with degrees in science or mathematics 
(Fabian Group 1964, pp. 3, 17, 26, 41). The likeliest explanation of why there 
eventually came to be relatively fewer entrants to the Administrative Class with 
the Anderson or Grigg type of background was not prejudice against them on ' 
the part of the Civil Service Commission, actual or ascribed, but the professionaliza- 
tion of science and the expansion of careers in it both inside and outside the civil 
service (Cardwell 1972, pp. 228-56). 

No comparable growth in alternative opportunities took place for graduates in 
the humanities even from Oxford and Cambridge, and, always prominent in the 
Class I list, such graduates dominated the entry to the Administrative Class of 
the Home Service in the inter-war years, and, indeed, all the way down to the 
period when the Fulton committee began its investigations. Changes in the methods 
of direct entry recruitment made no difference. Whether entry was by Method I, 
as the traditional literary competition came to be known, or, from 1948 onwards, 
by Method II, which was essentially an extended interview system, the ideal sought 
remained the Warren Fisher mobile administrator, as so elegantly expounded by 
Fisher's eventual successor as Head of the Service, Sir Edward Bridges. In his 
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pronouncements in the 1950s, Bridges made no secret of his approval of the 
sentiments in the main body of the Northcote-Trevelyan report that recruitment 
of administrators should be on the basis of ‘general ability’ rather than ‘special 
requirements’ (Bridges 1954, p. 321). In the Bridges era, little or no progress was 
made for years in provision for post-entry training, despite the modest proposals 
of the Assheton report of 1944. Similarly, it was unsurprising that when some 
Treasury officials came across management techniques and related theorizing in the 
late 1940s, they treated them with an amused contempt which seems to have been 
as genuine as their department's distaste for the Institute of Public Administration 
(Chapman 1988, p. 248). 

As the Administrative Class was in possession of the overwhelming majority 
of the highest posts in the Home Civil Service, disinterested arguments about 
personnel management arrangements down to the centenary of the Northcote- 
Trevelyan report were always likely to be in short supply. To those connected 
with the Institution of Professional Civil Servants (e.g. Menzler 1937, pp. 165-85), 
for instance, the professionalization of public administration meant opening up 
the highest posts in the civil service to specialist groups employed in that service. 
This view attracted academic support. ‘Why should not a doctor become Permanent 
Under Secretary of the Ministry of Health?’ asked G. D. H. Cole (1942, p. 8), 
suggesting an obvious potential example of ‘preference for relevance’. Particular indi- 
viduals would be well qualified for such a role, but, generally, given the prospects 
elsewhere, the civil service could not be expected to attract medical talent or, indeed, 
outstanding scientists and engineers with the same success that it showed in relation 
to intending administrators, despite requiring only the latter to face severe competi- 
tion for entry. That the recruitment process was difficult was insufficient reason 
for the absence of subsequent post-entry training. In its early form, the Institute 
of Public Administration was a forum which pressed for the professionalization 
of public administration. That the Society of Civil Servants, representing the 
interests of the Executive Class, played a major role in the foundation of the Institute 
(Nottage and Stack 1972, pp. 281-304) was unlikely to disarm its opponents. That 
promotion within the service at all levels should be dependent on success in formal 
study of public administration was pressed for by E. N. Gladden (1956, pp. 189-91; 
1958, pp. 235-7). Gladden’s proposals were treated with almost as much disdain 
by a writer like C. H. Sisson (1959, pp. 33-5) from the Administrative Class as 
foreign insistence on ‘preference for relevance’ in the recruitment of administrators 
and, as most notably in the French case, rigorous post-entry training. Fabian 
academics like W. A. Robson sniping from the sidelines in favour of recruitment 
from social scientists (1937, p. 17) and later praising French post-entry training 
(1954, pp. 344-5) attracted no concessions. 

Complacency on the Sisson scale did not long survive the departure of Sir Edward 
Bridges from the Treasury in 1956. Whatever substance there was to Thomas 
Balogh’s polemical assault in the late 1950s on the supposed incompetence of 
Treasury generalists in the management of the economy (Balogh 1959, pp. 81-126), 
what gained currency outside the service was the belief that administrators trained 
in economics or, indeed, economists themselves would do better. In 1961, in gentler 
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style, the Plowden Committee on the Control of Public Expenditure urged greater 
emphasis on management and its techniques in the Treasury and elsewhere in the 
civil service, and, hence, on management training (Cmnd. 1432, 1961, pp. 16-20). 
In 1963, the Treasury established the Centre for Administrative Studies to provide 
some formal post-entry training for administrators. The experience of the Common 
Market negotiations in 1961-1963 had underlined the professionalism of the French 
higher civil servants. Recognizing this fact of administrative life, the aforementioned 
Fabian group accompanied its call in 1964 for changes in recruitment with advocacy 
of French-style training for administrators in the British civil service (Fabian Group 
1964, pp. 29—42). 

So, by the time that the Fulton committee came to review the Home Civil Service, 
change was already underway, but not always, as with post-entry training, in a 
direction that the more radically minded members of the committee might have 
preferred. The expectation that a climate for radical change in direct entry recruit- 
ment of administrators had been created could not survive. 


A REVIEW OF THE EVIDENCE 


‘Tt appeared to be becoming generally agreed that the old idea of a Platonic 
Guardian class, that is, of an Administrative Class of able men recruited irrespective 
of their educational discipline and expected to apply common sense and intelligence 
to the problems of government as they arose, was extinct’, W. J. M. Mackenzie, 
at that time the doyen of British political science, told the Fulton committee 
(PRO: BA 1/6). To judge from their evidence to that committee, some leading 
contemporary politicians still saw a place for this sort of ‘Guardian class’, and 
expressed opposition towards ‘preference for relevance’ in the direct entry recruit- 
ment of administrators, as did several other witnesses. The ‘greater number of 
witnesses either dislike or see no need for such preference’, the committee's 
secretariat recorded in its digest of evidence. Others ‘took up a mid-way position’, 
and, correctly, few were cited as advocating ‘preference for relevance’ (PRO: BA 
1/38). However, a different classification emerged if one categorized the evidence 
in terms of those who still wanted direct-entry recruitment to the Administrative 
Class irrespective of subjects studied and without ‘relevant’ post-entry training, 
and those who did not. After all, the former arrangements had been those which 
had characterized the Administrative Class when Sir Edward Bridges and Sir 
Norman Brook had held the post of Head of the Home Civil Service only a few 
years before. Using this classification, conservatives in this sense, like the radicals, 
were outnumbered. When he gave evidence it was clear that Lord Bridges had 
come to hold ‘a mid-way position’ in those terms, even if Lord Normanbrook had 
not. Various forms of pragmatic or moderate reformist positions in fact typified 
much of the evidence, often being rendered conservative in effect because of an 
inability to look beyond the framework of reference that the existing civil service 
represented. The Centre for Administrative Studies, even an expanded successor 
institution, was not the only line of development in post-entry training that could 
be proposed for the service. Those witnesses who relied on ‘relevant’ post-entry 
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training to offset the continued direct entry recruitment of administrators along 
traditional lines rarely envisaged anything as formidable as a French system, and 
failed to see the overriding necessity to make performance in such training a decisive 
element in careers if it was to change the administrative culture. 

To one side of the main debate were those who advocated ‘preference for 
relevance’ for applicants with scientific degrees, among them the Royal Society 
(PRO: BA1/25), the Royal Institute of Chemistry (PRO: BA1/29), and Sir Arnold 
Hall, an industrialist and a former Director of the Royal Aircraft Establishment 
(PRO: BA1/2). They got a predictable response from Sir George Mallaby, a former 
First Civil Service Commissioner, who thought that 


the argument that more scientists should be attracted into the Administrative 
Class was misguided. They should join the Scientific Civil Service and start 
by doing the scientific job they wanted to do. Those who were suited should 
move into management jobs at a later stage. It was a waste of a good scientist 
to put him into the Administrative Class from the start (PRO: BA1/10). 


Lord Normanbrook took a similar line (PRO: BA1/3). By implication, the profes- 
sionalization of science cast doubt upon the abilities of those who did not wish 
to persist with it. 

The main debate, of course, was about whether or not ‘preference for relevance’ 
should be given to those with degrees in economics and related subjects in recruit- 
ment to the Administrative Class, and among the politicians who gave evidence 
radical attitudes were in short supply. Enoch Powell, a former Minister of Health, 
forthrightly asserted his preference for the lay administrator, being prepared to 
exclude specialists from leading administrative posts even if they had the necessary 
personal qualities. Powell believed that ‘those with an education in the humanities, 
notably Classics, English, and (to a lower extent) modern languages, who had been 
trained in the precise use of words, had a great advantage’ (PRO: BA1/4). Denis 
Healey, the then Secretary of State for Defence, thought that numeracy was less 
important than literacy, adding that 


members of the Administrative Class with a background of, say, Greats, were 
in general quite good at counting when necessary; nor was the orientation of the 
arts man to science an insurmountable problem, provided that he had a good 
brain. It was not therefore necessary to recruit to the Administrative Class more 
men with a background in economics (a bastard branch of the bastard science 
of psychology) merely in order to improve the level of numeracy. A knowledge 
of advanced economics was not necessary at the level of the Administrative 
Class. Moreover, a man who had read economics years ago and still considered 
himself an expert in the subject might be positively harmful (PRO: BA1/3). 


Reginald Maudling considered that ‘the suggestion that administrators in the 
economics departments should have a university education in economics was 
nonsense. If it were true that administrators needed such an education, then it 
would be equally true that Ministers needed it’. That prior knowledge of economics 
might well be an advantage to the holder of the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as Maudling had once been, does not seem to be that outrageous a notion, but 
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Maudling plainly thought otherwise, going on to say that ‘civil servants in the 
Treasury needed a fair degree of understanding of economics but not necessarily 
an academic background in the subject, which, indeed, might often be a drawback’ 
because ‘a vestigial tail of expert knowledge was often accompanied by a vestigial 
tail of expert prejudices’. Maudling was prepared to envisage post-entry training 
for administrators, although this would be done to enable them to ‘understand 
the language of, say, economics, but not necessarily to speak it’ (PRO: BA 1/6). 
Aubrey Jones, another former Conservative minister, ‘would not advocate the 
recruitment of a different type of man to the Administrative Class’, but ‘a wider 
training’ in the form of secondments outside the service (PRO: BA 1/3). Roy Jenkins, 
the then Home Secretary, was ‘a strong supporter of retaining the role of the 
administrator pretty well in its traditional form’. He was ‘against the grouping of 
departments for the purposes of recruitment and movement of staff’, and while he 
envisaged recruits then having ‘an academic training more directly related to govern- 
ment activities’ he was ‘reluctant to accept that it was essential’ (PRO: BA 1/30). 
Anthony Crosland, the then Secretary of State for Education and Science, said 
that ‘he did not think that the educational background, which was usually non- 
specialized, of the average administrator, was a disadvantage. As far as his depart- 
ment was concerned he would be content to continue to get a reasonable cross- 
section of graduates. The matter might be different in the Treasury and the DEA.’ 
(PRO: BA 1/4). Of the politicians who gave evidence, Richard Crossman, the then 
Leader of the House of Commons, was the one who came closest to a radical 
position when he told the committee that ‘personally he would take what he could 
get but other things being equal he would prefer the Civil Service to recruit to 
the Administrative Class some men — not necessarily all but more perhaps than 
at present ~ with an education in relevant subjects’ (PRO: BA 1/7). 

Radicalism did not characterize the evidence that those connected with academic 
life gave to the committee on this matter, since only Professors Nicholas Kaldor 
and Claus Moser advocated ‘preference for relevance’. Professor Moser said that 


this would have a great and excellent effect on the universities. The typical school 
leaver was now much more technocratically minded — a change visible over 
the last ten years. Nothing was more damaging to Civil Service recruitment 
than its image as an occupation essentially for arts graduates with a wide 
background. . . the Civil Service needed to offer jobs in all its branches in which 
one could become an expert (PRO: BA 1/7). 


Nicholas Kaldor said that the main problem was the need to introduce more 
professionalism into the civil service. He was sceptical about ‘the intellectual 
brilliance and adaptability of the Greats man’ as the ideal administrator, and ‘taking 
the Treasury as an example, it was a policy-making department in the financial 
and economic field and therefore its recruits should have a degree in economics’ 
(PRO: BA 1/3). At the other end of the spectrum, Elizabeth Chilver, a university 
administrator and a former civil servant, was against ‘preference for relevance’, 
believing that ‘the Civil Service should recruit on general ability, irrespectiv, spective: of 
the subjects which a candidate has read’, She thought that administfation was too 
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diverse for there to be ‘relevant’ university courses, and she expressed pessimism 
about the personal qualities of those who would be attracted to such courses should 
they be devised (PRO: BA 1/4). 

This position was straightforward in contrast with the complex evidence of 
Professor W. J. M. Mackenzie, whose views taken as a whole did not entirely justify 
the conservatism ascribed to him in the official digest of evidence (PRO: BA 1/38). 
Some of his evidence was conservative because he followed up the remark which 
we cited earlier that the conventional Administrative Class was widely seen as being 
obsolete with further observations that there were ‘no easy criteria to determine 
the background and the personal characteristics required for the policy-making 
element of the Civil Service in a technological age’, and ‘it would be wrong for 
the Committee to recommend proposals for the Civil Service which would only 
be valid on the assumption of one kind of environment in the future’. So, ‘bearing 
in mind. . .the need to hold open the options’, Professor Mackenzie, a Greats man 
himself, thought that ‘the Civil Service should continue entry of the traditional 
kind, that is very able men irrespective of their discipline, out of which flyers should 
be selected’. Though he recognized the need ‘to bring in professionalism from the 
relevant disciplines’, Professor Mackenzie emphasized the difficulties in grouping 
departments for any form of specialized recruitment from the social sciences. So 
far, then, so conservative, but the distinguished political scientist then went on 
to suggest that ‘the Civil Service might move towards a system in which men, 
both from within and from outside the Service, applied for specific jobs’, because 
‘the majority of able young men today, particularly the managerial types, liked 
to plan their own careers’ which meant that ‘the old style Administrative Class, 
whereby a man sold himself to the service of the State and in return received a 
career structure shaped for him, did not fit the new pattern’ (PRO: BA 1/6). The 
implementation of this ‘pattern’ would have been a radical departure from existing 
arrangements. 

Most witnesses from academic life who appeared before the committee preferred 
to rely on post-entry training rather than on direct-entry recruitment to ensure 
that administrators possessed ‘relevant’ knowledge. Given his earlier polemic lauding 
economists, it was surprising that Thomas Balogh took this line. Possibly through 
subsequent experience within the machinery of government, Balogh had ‘come to 
believe that it was a good thing to recruit people educated in different disciplines, 
including Classics. One could train them after entry. . .on the lines of the French 
method’ (PRO: BA 1/2). On recruitment, Sir John Maud said, ‘the need was for 
men trained in a robust and exacting intellectual discipline irrespective of the subject. 
However, it followed that the responsibility for training in relevant subjects lay 
with the Service itself’ (PRO: BA 1/5). Professor Richard Titmuss, an academic 
specialist in social administration, was ‘sceptical about the value of a specialized 
degree’, and he praised the ‘good material’ that Oxford and Cambridge provided 
for the service, while envisaging ‘the right specialized training’ being given to them 
in a university in later career (PRO: BA 1/4). An authority on public administration, 
Professor Peter Self, said that 
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the British system. . .of recruiting administrators among the ablest products of 

higher education regardless of discipline should be continued because it provided 

a less inbred Service and a lively mixture of backgrounds. However, for his 

job in modern government the administrator should have a general social science 

training including economics, some sociology (with particular emphasis on social 

structure), comparative government and administration, organization theory etc. 
This training should be provided by a year’s course for all recruits to the Adminis- 
trative Class, which should preferably take place immediately after entry, although 
Professor Self added, ‘if for practical reasons the Civil Service found it better to 
give it after, say, two years then he would see no objection. Performance on the 
course should be taken into account in assessing recruits’ potential and in sorting 
them out’ (PRO: BA 1/2). Unless performance in training was crucial in an adminis- 
trator’s career it would not be taken seriously, and this was why it was essential 
that such training had to be placed at the outset of that career ‘on the lines of 
the French model’. 

Not surprisingly, the First Division Association representing the Administrative 
Class believed that ‘it is right to continue to recruit administrators, regardless 
of the subject of their degree, according to their ability and personal qualities’ 
(PRO: BA 1/12), and most serving and former administrators agreed, even if 
outright conservatives were in a minority. Citing Enoch Powell's views on the 
virtues of the lay administrator with approval, Lord Normanbrook said that 
‘members of the Administrative Class who read economics years ago were no good 
as economists; they were the real amateurs. There was a need for members of 
the Administrative Class who were able to communicate with economists but they 
should not be treated as experts’ (PRO: BA 1/3). Nobody was suggesting, though, 
that, should the civil service introduce ‘relevant’ recruitment of administrators, it 
ought to cease to employ economists, and for communication with them it was 
difficult to see how having no knowledge was preferable to possessing some 
knowledge. Sir George Abell, the First Civil Service Commissioner, saw ‘positive 
advantages in a variety of educational backgrounds in the Administrative Class, 
and would think it a bad thing if the pendulum swung so far that it was manned 
only by economists and social scientists’. Sir George ‘doubted whether it would 
be right to sort departments into groups and to recruit people for a specific 
group. This might make the Service more attractive to some recruits but it would 
complicate the problems of the Service if more divisions and compartments were 
erected’ (PRO: BA 1/3). C. H. Sisson, at that time the Principal Establishments 
Officer at the Ministry of Labour, doubted whether there was more than a marginal 
advantage in having read a relevant subject. He said that ‘the benefits. . . would 
be quite real, but they would wear off in time’ (PRO: BA 1/7). Nevertheless, ‘a 
marginal advantage’ might be worth having. S. P. Osmond and Desmond Keeling, 
giving evidence on behalf of the Treasury Working Party on Management Training, 
said that experience at the Centre for Administrative Studies was that ‘a man with 
a good Classics degree was better than a man with a bad economics degree’. 
However, they added that ‘those with a degree in a “relevant” subject absorbed 
the. . .training more quickly and more thoroughly’ (PRO: BA 1/2). 
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‘It was no longer sufficient to recruit an administrator who could “use” experts 
while remaining quite innocent of their ways of thought’, Lord Franks told the 
committee, observing that ‘the great problem was the split between quantitative 
and literary education’ for which a short term solution might be ‘to run one year 
courses at three or four universities for new graduate entrants to the Civil Service, 
in which those who were under-educated either in quantitative or in analytical 
(i.e. generalist) ways of thought could be taught to “navigate in both languages” 
(PRO: BA 1/3). Most of the other serving or former officials who gave evidence 
did not favour ‘preference for relevance’ in recruitment but they were not normally 
wholly dismissive about post-entry training. Sir Maurice Dean, formerly the 
Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Technology, said that ‘it was possible to 
have too much training’, but he favoured there being ‘a fourth year at university 
studying relevant subjects such as economics’ (PRO: BA 1/2). Sir Richard Powell, 
the Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, said that ‘the flyer could cope with 
any problems whatever his education’ and prior knowledge of economics did get 
out of date, but he conceded that administrators of ‘only average ability might do 
better than now if they had formal training in the social sciences’ (PRO: BA 1/3). 
Sir Richard Way, the Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Aviation was ‘not 
in favour of restricting recruitment to graduates who had done some relevant course, 
since that would simply mean losing good potential civil servants. If anything was 
to be done before entry it would have to be a fourth year in public administration, 
but in his view it would be better to have the course of formal training after the 
recruit had been in the Civil Service two or three years’ (PRO: BA 1/2). Dame 
Evelyn Sharp, formerly Permanent Secretary at the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, said that 


there was no need for recruits to the Administrative Class to have a highly 
specialized education. . . .It was not necessary to recruit hordes of economists 
and other specialists, but merely a just proportion. Administrators should be 
equipped with an understanding of the quantitative approach to problems and 
she herself had felt a personal lack of that in her background. Post-entry training 
should give administrators a sufficient knowledge of the language of economics, 
statistics and so forth to know when a problem required specialist advice and to 
understand the advice. Jt was not necessary to go beyond that because the higher 
civil servant's job was politics. There was no department in which the general 
administrator was not needed; even in such departments as the Ministry of Avia- 
tion and the Ministry of Technology civil servants were still under a political 
master who needed political advice. That, rather than some other professional 
speciality, must be the background of senior civil servants (PRO: BA 1/4). 


In view of his past opinions, the most interesting evidence that the committee 
received was that of Lord Bridges who had come to believe that 


the Civil Service ought to recruit many more men part at least of whose 
education had been in relevant subjects. Some progress had been made, for 
instance, in building up the economical and statistical sides of the Service, but 
the process should go a lot further. The Civil Service had been rather slow in 
bringing in men trained in the social sciences, and should make more use of 
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university courses in management and public administration. It would be a good 
thing to have more recruits to the Administrative Class educated in the natural 
and applied sciences. . . . However, while trying to get more recruits with an 
education in these and other relevant subjects, the Service should do nothing 
to rule out men with a good general background, that is to say a good degree 
irrespective of its subject. To do so would be to lose some of the very best 
potential talent. A highly intelligent man with a trained mind could readily 
acquire the necessary background in relevant subjects on courses after recruit- 
ment to the Service (PRO: BA 1/8). 


Sir Douglas Allen, then the leading administrator at the Department of Economic 
Affairs, was widely believed to be the only Permanent Secretary who advocated 
‘preference for relevance’ in evidence to the committee (e.g. Hennessy et al. 1988, 
p. 48; Hennessy 1989, p. 204), but, in fact, the then Head of the Home Civil Service, 
Sir Laurence Helsby, did so too. He was against dividing the civil service into groups 
of departments to obtain specialization. The civil service manager of the future 
over the whole field would need to be ‘a professional in management with a greater 
knowledge of the special skills and techniques relevant to his job, including statistics, 
economics and some of the techniques of social studies’. While he looked to post- 
entry training ‘perhaps more intensive than that recommended in the Osmond 
Working Party Report’, and while retaining the Method II means of entry as a 
general test of administrative potential, Sir Laurence suggested a remodelled 
Method I, instituting ‘a written examination in those subjects only which were 
relevant to the work of the Government; to say that this indicated the special interest 
of the Civil Service in these subjects and that it offered a special method of entry 
to those who had qualified in them.’ Sir Laurence recognized the possibility that 
‘a new Method I on these lines would lead to some universities specializing in 
preparing for it and to some students choosing their university on this basis’, but 
he saw ‘no harm in that’. Sir Laurence linked ‘relevance’ and the starring of some 
graduate entrants (PRO: BA 1/8); and, in his evidence, Sir Douglas Allen was clear 
that the Civil Service should introduce a bias in its recruitment processes to ‘favour 
the study of subjects which were useful to government, which meant economics 
and related subjects, and qualifications in them should enhance career prospects’ 
(PRO: BA 1/9). 

So, with important exceptions, the main evidence that the Fulton committee 
received was antipathetic to ‘preference for relevance’ in direct entry recruitment 
to the Administrative Class. The committee had no need to reflect the balance 
of this evidence in its recommendations, redressed as it was by the report of its 
own Management Consultancy Group (PRO: BA 1/74), which was critical of the 
effects on the work of the civil service of the largely irrelevant educational 
background’ of administrators (para. 68); and, in fact, a majority of the committee 
took a radical line. 


THE FULTON COMMITTEE'S DELIBERATIONS 


At the meeting of the Fulton committee held on 30 January 1968, ‘most members 
expressed support for giving preference for relevance to candidates who had studied 
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relevant subjects’ in the direct-entry recruitment of administrators (PRO: BA 1/11), 
and this majority comprised Lord Fulton, Walter Anderson, Sir Edward Boyle, 
Sir William Cook, Dr Norman Hunt, Robert Nield, Robert Sheldon, and Sir John 
Wall. Hence, the minority consisted of Sir Philip Allen, Sir James Dunnett, Sir 
Norman Kipping, and Lord Simey. The committee divided differently when it came 
to methods of open competitive direct entry of administrators. A majority favoured 
restricting the examination subjects in Method I to those with direct relevance to 
problems of modern government. This majority, though, differed in composition 
from that on the direct issue of ‘preference for relevance’. In this instance, it 
comprised Lord Fulton, Sir Philip Allen, Walter Anderson, Sir Edward Boyle, 
Sir James Dunnett, Dr Norman Hunt, and Lord Simey. This left a minority who 
simply wished to abolish Method I, consisting of Sir William Cook, Sir Norman 
Kipping, Robert Neild, Robert Sheldon, and Sir John Wall. When it came to the 
structure that the administrators would be recruited to, the committee’s recom- 
mendation of a division between economic and financial administrators on the 
one hand and social administrators on the other was published without explicit 
dissent. Those not favouring ‘preference for relevance’ seemed to rely on post-entry 
training to provide the necessary background. The committee as a whole omitted 
to make recommendations which, if implemented, would have ensured that 
performance in relation to such training was a determinant in administrators’ 
careers. 

‘The divisions in the Fulton Committee over “preference for relevance” were not 
obvious from the beginning’, Sir James Dunnett said subsequently, ‘although 
everybody knew about Norman Hunt's dislike of Classicists. It was the kind of 
issue that comes up after discussions. Much depended on what the “preference” 
was for. One could see that a knowledge of economics was valuable at the Treasury, 
but somebody like Douglas Allen, who advocated “preference for relevance”, would 
not count PPE at Oxford, for instance, as necessarily relevant’ (Interview: 29.11.88). 

By contrast in the opinion of Robert Neild (Interview 28.10.88), ‘the divisions 
on the committee about “preference for relevance” were there from the start’. ‘That 
there were divisions among the members of the committee on “preference for 
relevance” was obvious from the outset’, Robert Sheldon recalled, ‘Norman Hunt, 
Robert Neild and myself were always prepared to take the matter to a vote if 
necessary. I had an entrenched position on “preference for relevance” and so did 
Hunt and Neild. What we could not be entirely sure of was who would support 
us and who would be our opponents’. Sheldon added: ‘“Preference for relevance” 
always had my complete support. I remember early on that we visited the Centre 
for Administrative Studies and found bright Arts people being taught economics. 
I exploded. Why not pick bright economists in the first place? The arguments on 
the Committee went on and on when it came to “preference for relevance”’ 
(Interview: 8.11.88). 

‘Though the idea was never really crystallized out’, Sir Philip Allen’s recollection 
was that the Fulton committee was divided about ‘preference for relevance’ from the 
beginning (Interview: 17.10.88). The Assistant Secretary to the Fulton Committee, 
Michael Simons, said that it was obvious that Sir Philip Allen was against 
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‘preference for relevance’ all along. The rest of the committee appeared to be in 
favour at first, but Sir James Dunnett, Sir Norman Kipping, and Lord Simey 
eventually lining up with Allen on the basis of the balance of the argument and 
concern about the effect on civil service morale of a radical change in recruitment 
practice (Interview: 30.3.89). The Secretary to the Committee, Richard Wilding, 
recalled that discussion about 


‘preference for relevance’ went round and round interminably. The debate was 
there all the time. If one had been asked to predict at the end of the first six 
meetings how the Committee would have divided on the matter, the only 
surprise would have been that Sir Edward Boyle came down in favour of 
‘preference for relevance’ (Interview: 29.9.88). 


Though the Boyle papers contain no material on this issue, in discussions with 
the author about the Fulton committee’s work, Sir Edward Boyle never seemed 
to have any doubts about the virtues of ‘preference for relevance’, and Walter 
Anderson, sometimes seen as a possible waverer on this matter, had a consistent 
position too. Anderson recalled: 


I was very much in favour of preference for relevance. I couldn't see why 
somebody with a First in Medieval French should go to the top of the Civil 
Service, just like that. Moreover, preference for relevance would encourage 
undergraduates to study subjects which would be most appropriate in the sort 
of department that would be their métier. In most areas of work, obviously, 
the study of economics was the most useful (Interview: 21.9.88). 


Robert Neild pressed the same point in leading the discussion on ‘preference for 
relevance’ in a meeting of the Fulton committee on January 3rd 1967. ‘Knowledge 
of economics was essential for administrators in the economic departments: the 
Treasury, the DEA, and the Board of Trade’, Neild said ‘The teaspoonful of 
economics’ provided by the Centre for Administrative Studies was not enough. 
Administrative recruits to these departments should have a thorough training in the 
subject, and he thought that they should have it before they entered the department, 
and preferably even before they entered the service. He would not necessarily restrict 
entry to those whose first degree had been in economics or statistics. But those 
who had taken other subjects should be sent back to university, where the subject 
was best taught, at public expense before admission. He would not confine those 
with training in economics to the economic departments; they should spill over to 
other. departments. But he would man the economic departments exclusively in this 
way, ignoring the Treasury's management function for this purpose. Professional 
economists who were up to date in their disciplines would still be needed as well. He 
would also be in favour of developing a polytechnician type of training for applied 
scientists and engineers for recruitment into the technological departments. As 
regards the rest, he wondered whether a rigorous training in the social sciences 
should be developed for recruits to social departments, but was inclined to think the 
training in this field could take place after entry. A transitional problem would arise 
in the economic departments: those already there would be less well qualified to do 
their jobs than their juniors who would come in under the new system (PRO: BA 1/6). 
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Intelligent men risked being declared intellectually redundant on grounds that 
they might well regard as specious. However, Dame Evelyn Sharp's view, that 
the role of higher civil servants was essentially political, was not without defenders 
on the Fulton committee. The question of the polytechniciantype engineer was 
treated as a separate matter (PRO: BA 1/6), and discussion about ‘preference for 
relevance’ favouring economics and related subjects took place at seven meetings 
of the Fulton committee in 1967, with those opposed associating themselves with 
positions already identified in the evidence, notably the pragmatic argument about 
first rate talent always being in short supply and that the civil service could not 
afford to cut off any source. When the secretariat listed outstanding questions for 
decision in June 1967 ‘preference for relevance’ was still one of them (PRO: BA 1/37), 
and attempts which seemed designed to find a form of words that all the committee 
could assent to led to Robert Neild and Norman Hunt reserving their position, 
later supported by Robert Sheldon (PRO: BA 1/9). The drafting sub-committee was 
given the remit of finding an acceptable alternative (PRO: BA 1/10), but, eventually, 
the committee chose the route of publicly expressed division (Cmnd. 3638, 1968, 
paras. 75-80). 


NON-IMPLEMENTATION 


Having been appointed by the then Prime Minister, Harold Wilson, to assist him 
in the day-to-day work of the Civil Service Department, ministerial responsibility 
for the implementation of the Fulton reform programme fell to the Lord Privy 
Seal and Leader of the House of Lords, Lord Shackleton, who later recalled 
(Interview: 29.11.88): 


Everybody knew at whom ‘preference for relevance’ was aimed. Norman Hunt 
hated Classicists, and Lord Fulton, though a Greats man himself, seemed to 
have come to share his outlook, which was that economists and scientists would 
make the best higher civil servants in the future. That by the time that they 
had reached the top their knowledge would be out of date never seemed to 
occur to Norman Hunt. We took a great deal of trouble at the Civil Service 
Department to try to find out which graduates deserved ‘preference’. We even 
found ourselves playing a kind of game. At an early stage we took the view 
that Greats was relevant with its mixture of philosophy and classics and no 
authors could be more relevant to anyone aspiring to take part in Government 
than Thucydides, Plato, Cicero and many other classical authors. We decided 
that physics was not relevant but that zoology and palaeontology were. We 
even decided (for fun) that a Cambridge geography degree was relevant but 
not an Oxford geography degree. Furthermore we were aware that for good 
or ill Greats still attracted people of very high ability. We came to the conclusion 
that it was best to put ability first, and for the Civil Service to look for the 
relevant man or woman to recruit. We sent our findings to the Prime Minister, 
and Harold Wilson replied that ‘preference for relevance’ was a lot of nonsense, 
and that we ought to waste no more of our time trying to implement what 
always had been a ridiculous proposal. 


The Prime Minister informed the House of Commons on November 21st 1968 
that the government, ‘after very careful consideration’, had decided not to proceed 
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with the recommendation of the majority of the Fulton committee in favour of 
‘preference for relevance’ in the recruitment of administrators because to do so 
‘would close to the Civil Service a very wide field of possible candidates’. Reliance 
would be better placed on ‘relevant’ post-entry training and the identification of 
‘relevant’ personal qualities during the selection process (773HC Deb. 5s.c. 
1553-1554). Judith Hart, the Paymaster General, told the House that ‘preference 
for relevance’ would be ‘unworkable in practice’ (ibid., c. 1677), and when the 
two MPs from the Fulton committee, Robert Sheldon (ibid, c. 1611-1613) and Sir 
Edward Boyle (ibid., c. 1664-1665) spoke in favour of the committee's majority 
recommendation they did so in vain. 

Harold Wilson's opposition to ‘preference for relevance’ was crucial, of course. 
Marcia Williams, the Prime Minister's Personal and Political Secretary at the time, 
recalled 


In my opinion, Harold Wilson was a very effective Prime Minister but he could 
equally have been a very efficient Secretary of the Cabinet. In some ways he 
was a civil servant manqué. He was a great admirer of the Civil Service and 
this made him ambivalent about the reform of the Civil Service. He saw himself 
as having a great deal in common with the Oxbridge administrators. After all, 
he had been educated at Oxford himself, and, as a training for the mind, he 
thought it to be the best in the world. So he would not necessarily align himself 
with the specialists, and this would explain his attitude to ‘preference for 
relevance’ (Interview: 4.2.89). 


Twenty years after the publication of the Fulton report, Lord Croham, formerly 
Sir Douglas Allen, observed about ‘preference for relevance’ (letter to author: 
18.10.88): 


The main expressed reason my fellow Permanent Secretaries disliked ‘relevance’ 
was that they were afraid that it would be a long time before it influenced what 
students read and therefore if applied in a clumsy way would deny the Service 
some of the best candidates. However I do not think that the majority had read 
‘relevant’ subjects and that may have influenced their attitude. 


As in his evidence to the Fulton committee, Lord Croham experienced none of 

the supposed difficulty in identifying what was ‘relevant’: 
I regard as ‘relevant’ those subjects which form the syllabus of the courses given 
in the Service to administrative trainees and of course include public administra- 
tion. The optimum way to give a ‘preference for relevance’ is to insist that a 
certain standard is reached in those subjects before confirmation of appointment 
and a first promotion. That gives those who read ‘relevant’ subjects the prospect 
of earlier promotion and that would be enough, in my view. So in a sense I 
agree that the studies can be left to post-entry training, but since we find that 
trainees tend to have become sick of academic work before they join the Service, 
they will not take post-entry training seriously unless it counts for promotion, 
in a way that the post-Fulton Civil Service College courses did not. 


Fatally for their ambitions, the radicals on the Fulton committee had failed to 
make recommendations which gave the Civil Service College and post-entry training 
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the prominence that their commitment to explicit professionalism required. The 
recommendations of the divided Fulton committee made little impact on direct-entry 
recruitment of administrators to the civil service. Method I was not reformed to 
give ‘preference for relevance’. It was abolished in 1969, as the Civil Service 
Commission had been wanting to do for some time (Reader 1981, p. 63). Those 
successful in what had been called Method II continued to be drawn from a wide 
area of the subjects taught in higher education without extensive, compensating 


‘relevant’ post-entry training, arrangements which, ironically, did not command 
wide support at the time of Fulton. 
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THAT OBSCURE OBJECT OF DESIRE: BUDGETARY 
CONTROL IN THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


ROGER LEVY 





The problems of budgetary control in the EC have been assuming ever ter political 
importance recently. Yet behind the facade of concern is a lack of kn of the extent 
of the problem, and a seeming inability to take effective action to deal with some of the 
best known ap of it. It is argued that the achievement of budgetary control is 

ifficult in the context of the EC for a variety of reasons. Using a simple 
cyclical model of budgetary control, the constraints can be grouped into four main categories 
— conceptual, structural, operational and political. These are examined in turn drawing 
specific examples from community documentation. Finally, certain avenues for reform 
are suggested which may be implemented in the future. 


In the lexicon of European Community (EC) politics, budgetary control — or the 
lack of it — is starting to command the same cachet as the grander issues of monetary 
union or 1992. Such is Mrs Thatcher's reported anxiety at the level of alleged fraud 
of community funds that she earmarked it for discussion at the meeting of the 
Council of Ministers in Madrid in June 1989. It is clear, however, that budgetary 
control problems were assuming greater significance for politicians and bureaucrats 
within the Community well before the Prime Minister's intervention. As a result 
of well-publicized cases of alleged and actual fraud, there is also a growing public 
awareness that all is not well in the administration of community finances. A lurid 
picture has been created of swindled taxpayers being ripped off by the Mafia and 
unscrupulous agri-traders, and the impression created that this could only happen 
within the EC. 

The Prime Minister’s concern was apparently triggered by a recent annual 
report of the European Court of Auditors which, in detailing frauds in the export 
refund sector and the high cost of storage entailed by intervention, was working 
over a couple of particularly well-known furrows. The Court, along with other 
community institutions for that matter, has been instancing cases of fraud and 
irregularity for years, without exciting much interest. The European Parliament was 
expressing its concern and urging the Commission to take action as early as 1970, 
and there has been a steady flow of reports and resolutions on related matters since. 
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However, 1989 proved a landmark year. Until January of that year, the 
Commission had never publicly committed itself to a percentage figure for budget 
defraud, always discounting such estimates as based on insufficient data. It would 
only cite evidence from its own recently developed fraud data base, to suggest 
that the problem was not great. This practice was heavily criticized by some MEPs 
on the grounds that the data base only covered cases of reported fraud and was 
thus totally inadequate. As recently as November 1987, the Commission stated 
that while frauds did occur, ‘there is no verifiable source to justify claims that they 
amount to 10 per cent or even more’ (European Commission 1987). 

In a remarkable reversal of this position, the Commission, in the person of the 
head of the new anti-fraud unit, apparently conceded a guesstimate of 10-20 per _ 
cent as the likely range of fraud of the community budget (The Independent, 25 
January 1989). This figure is only the latest in a line of estimates which have 
emanated from various quarters over the last few years. Evidence presented to 
the Budgetary Control Committee (BCC) of the European Parliament by Professor 
Tiedeman of Freiburg University in 1986 suggested that frauds against the European 
Agricultural Guidance and Guarantee Fund (EAGGF) were accounting for 20 per 
cent of total EAGGF expenditure, and citing evidence from Sweden, the committee 
has suggested that between 25 per cent and 50 per cent of import and export 
shipments may be incorrectly designated by shippers to the authorities, thus 
resulting in losses in revenue. On their own resources side, the Belgian authorities 
have estimated that fraud against VAT probably amounts to 10 per cent of revenue 
(European Parliament 1986a, pp. 5-6). 

The extent of the control problem and the complexity of its origins completely 
defy the crude and one-dimensional image of agri-fraud. Indeed, the blanket term 
‘fraud’ has often been used to include completely different control problems. For 
example, frauds are often conflated with irregularities, which are probably an equal 
if not more serious problem. While frauds involve straightforward and deliberate 
deception, irregularities result from plausible, if inaccurate, interpretations of 
community regulations by the national authorities and direct beneficiaries. The 
concept of ‘control’ itself can be interpreted in many different ways, thus adding to 
the difficulties in achieving it. Most would agree however, that financial control goes 
well beyond the counting of olive trees and the checking of beef consignments. 
Although important, the discovery of more cases of fraud and the involvement 
of criminal organizations in them has been only one factor in raising awareness 
of the wider issues of budgetary control. 

At the most general level, there has been a crisis of control of the whole 
community budget. Community finances have been in continual turmoil for the 
past few years, with the upward trend in expenditure occurring in a climate of 
fiscal restraint in the member states. The rise in spending has been exacerbated 
by an almost perennial mismatch between income and expenditure, thus producing 
an unprecedented series of deficits which have contradicted the principle of 
annuality. The Court of Auditors observed in its annual report for 1986 that 
‘for the third year running, the Communities have not observed the fundamental 
principle. . .laid down in Article 199 of the EEC Treaty, namely that expenditure 
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of each financial year must be covered by an equivalent annual revenue’ (European 
Court of Auditors 1987b, p. 9), although the Commission has disputed this charge. 

The primary reason for this aspect of budgetary indiscipline has been the structure 
of policy commitments and the mechanisms for changing them rather than enforce- 
ment practices. In 1986, the BCC stated that the Common Agricultural Policy in 
general, and the costs of exports and surpluses in particular, were ‘largely respons- 
ible for the acute financial crisis of the Community’ (European Parliament 1986b). 
Although it can be argued that deficits would not have occurred if enforcement 
practices had been better, increases in expenditure in the EAGGF guarantee section 
would still have occurred no matter how good these practices. Thus, growth in 
the overall level af spending has concentrated attention on the defects of community 
policies and institutions rather than on enforcement mechanisms. 

Finally, the institutional evolution of the Community has created opportunities 
for conflict between the Commission, the Council and the Parliament on control 
matters. The introduction of direct elections to the European Parliament and the 
acquisition of budgetary powers by the Parliament by the 1970 and 1975 treaties 
‘have begun to put pressure on the Parliament to emphasise its involvement in 
financial control’ (Wallace 1980, p. 104). In establishing an independent Court of 
Auditors, the 1975 treaty added a further weapon to the Parliament's armoury, 
one held in high esteem by members of the BCC. Parliament has become more 
insistent that the Commission take action on various control matters, which has 
in turn fed through to the member states and the Council. 

As a result, there has been a proliferation of control activities. In addition to 
routine controls at the member state and commission levels, there are now 
independent parliamentary enquiries into the fraud problem and, at the insistence 
of the Parliament, a new specialist anti-fraud unit within the Commission has been 
established to co-ordinate anti-fraud initiatives. The Court conducts its own 
independent enquiries into particular topics in addition to its annual report required 
by the treaty. The annual deficits have produced criticism of the Commission by 
the Court of Auditors and the European Parliament, with the Court of Auditors 
consistently pointing out that they defy the requirement of an annual balanced 
budget specified in the treaties. The Parliament, working through the BCC, refused 
to grant a discharge to the 1982 budget and rejected the 1985 budget. 

Before discussing the problems inherent in the control process in depth however, 
it is necessary to describe both the operations of this process, and the Community's 
control agencies. 


A SIMPLE MODEL OF BUDGETARY CONTROL 


Budgetary control, it can be argued, is but one aspect of the overall budgetary 
process. Control functions are performed at most stages of the budgetary cycle. 
A simple cyclical model is advanced here which emphasizes the control functions, 
and links into the allocation, or budget-making functions as appropriate. As figure 1 
shows, the model has temporal (ante- and post-expenditure) and positive/ 
normative dimensions, to indicate the position and character of the control function 
concerned. 
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FIGURE 1 
NORMATIVE POSITIVE 
Allocation Authorization 
EX ANTE (budget making) 
EXPENDITURE Administration 





EX POST Audit 


The main control functions are authorization, administration, audit and review 
and evaluation, with the allocation process linking the start and finish of the control 
process. The authorization function involves the processing of requests for funds 
within the framework laid down by the allocation decisions specified in community 
regulations. The administration function concerns the accounting of these funds 
by the authorizing bodies within the gamut of community institutions and delegated 
bodies. Audit refers to the checking of both authorization and administration 
activities to see that they have been carried out in accordance with the rules as 
specified. Review and evaluation can naturally be considered part of the audit 
process, but are here distinguished from simple checking activities to emphasize 
their judgemental character. 

Linking the Community’s institutional framework into this grid does not produce 
a clear division of labour between the different agencies involved in the control 
process. The Commission in particular has a multifarious role. As the administrative 
executive of the Community, the Commission is of necessity involved in all the 
positive aspects of control. But it also has a role in the more normative functions. 
At the allocative stage it prepares the preliminary draft budget for consideration 
by the political executive (the Council of Ministers), and at the review stage, the 
separate Directorates-General (DGs) making up the Commission carry out their 
own programme analyses. 

While the European Parliament's status as a legislature is ambiguous, it conforms 
closely to the Western European parliamentary model in its budgetary control 
functions. In addition to its power to modify and legitimizing role in the allocative 
process, the European Parliament, assisted by the independent external audit body, 
the Court of Auditors, carries out ex post facto audit and review of community 
expenditure. The pattern of institutional involvement is shown in Figure 2. 

Financing by community funds is decided by the Commission on the basis of 
applications from member state agencies. Once the authorization has been given 
by the Commission, advance payments are made to the beneficiaries, followed 
by further interim payments and final payment in accordance with the rules 
established for each fund. In theory, all claims are checked by the DGs concerned 
before ultimately passing to DG 20 (Financial Control) for authorization of 
payment. Records of such payments and the supporting documentation are 
retained by the DGs concerned for future clearance and audit. In the case of most 
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FIGURE 2 
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European Parliament Member states/ 
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expenditure, payment to the direct beneficiaries is made at the member state level 
by the agency concerned which, within its own framework of financial manage- 
ment and obligations imposed by community regulation, retains such records as 
it deems appropriate. In extremis, these records may be audited later by the member 
state's own internal audit service, auditors from within the authorizing DG, auditors 
from DG 20 (or DGs’ 19 and 21 in the case of revenue sources) and the Court of 
Auditors. If member state agencies discover cases of fraud against community funds, 
these must be reported to the Commission. 

The audit process which takes place between the spending DGs, DG 20 and 
member state agencies is extremely complex and variable, dependent as it is upon 
different regulatory frameworks and conciliation procedures. Insofar as concilia- 
tion is involved, as is the case in the clearance of accounts of the EAGGF Guarantee 
Section, the audit ceases to be simply technical. Clearance of disputed expenditure 
which takes place after conciliation, is almost inevitably the product of compromise, 
and as such, may be subject to criticism at a later date. The functions of the Court 
and those of DG 20 overlap; as oversight agencies, they are both concerned with 
the evaluative aspects of audit to varying degrees. They also share an independent 
status, guaranteed by treaty in the case of the Court and by the financial regulation 
in the case of the financial controllers in the Commission. It may be argued that 
as DG 20 is part of the Commission, it is ultimately subject to the authority of 
the Commission. While it is the case that the Commission can ultimately overrule 
a decision made by a financial controller, on the basis of a successful appeal by 
a spending DG for example, the independence of the financial controllers is never- 
theless guaranteed. The main difference, of course, is that DG 20 ‘controls’ both 
a priori (as the ultimate source of authorization), and ex post facto (in the clearance 
process for example), while the Court can only ‘control’ expenditure ex post facto. 

In this case, Parliament, in the shape of the BCC, is one step further removed, 
as it relies primarily on the reports of the Court of Auditors for the information 
it needs to grant or refuse a discharge of the budget. Having said that, direct contact 
between the Commission, including DG 20, and MEPs on the committee takes place 
on a regular basis. The discharge decision document is thus heavily geared towards 
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the judgemental and the evaluative, although this does vary depending on the MEP 
appointed as rapporteur for the discharge by the committee. Thus, while it is 
Parliament as a whole which ultimately decides on the discharge, by far the heaviest 
responsibility for the decision rests on the shoulders of the members of the BCC 
who produce the discharge document. 

Despite this institutional framework of control, there are severe constraints on 
its effectiveness. These constraints can be grouped into four broad categories: 
J) conceptual 2) structural 3) operational 4) political. We shall examine each in turn. 


CONCEPTUAL CONSTRAINTS 


The lack of clearly understood working concepts and ambiguously phrased, or 
excessively detailed, community legislation are at least partially responsible for 
a range of control problems. The meaning of ‘control’ itself ranges from the simple 
verification of financial records to VFM-style (value-for-money) audit. In connection 
with the European Parliament's relationship with the Commission, Palmer (1981) 
notes that the French verb ‘controler’ has been mistranslated into the English 
‘control’, rather than ‘supervise’ or ‘inspect’. This, he argues, ‘implies a greater degree 
of supervision by Parliament over the Commission than is justified by political 
reality’ (Palmer 1981, p. 43). A similar divergence of interpretation arose when 
the Court of Auditors was initially established, with the Court taking a much more 
pro-active view of its role than the Commission. According to some sources, the 
Court is still the only institution to attempt VFM audit which, as a peculiarly Anglo- 
Saxon concept, has only belatedly started to take proper root in the community. 
However, this view is not shared by all, and a new Council regulation on the 
structural funds does give the Commission explicit responsibilities for monitoring 
effectiveness (European Commission 1988b). 

In the field of audit practice, there are no institution-wide standards within the 
Commission, let alone within the member states. Insofar as the Community is the 
product of three separate treaties and sets of institutions, some of this variation 
is historically based, while some of the newer programmes, it is argued, have not 
yet had time to establish systems of audit. Disregarding the information gap, it 
is hardly surprising that the level of fraud cannot be assessed when there is no 
common definition of basic terms, an apparent absence of systems in some sectors 
(which is not necessarily the fault of the Commission), and no guidelines specifying 
acceptable error margins, for example, within the Commission itself, 

The legal framework of control adds to the confusion in many cases, as the 
Commission is given different powers in different contexts for no apparently good 
reason. As on many control issues, the Parliament and the Commission are in 
agreement on the need for change in this respect, but blockage remains at Council 
level. Thus, while inspection powers are quite extensive in the field of guarantee 
expenditure, they are less so in the field of own resources, where a member state 
can exercise a veto over record inspection by the Community. There is a similar 
discrepancy in the obligations of member states to report fraud to the Commission 
in these two sectors. In the case of the agricultural sector, member states are required 
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to send a quarterly list of all detected irregularities and to communicate cases of 
fraud immediately to the Commission under Regulations 729/70 and 283/72, while 
in the own resources sector, Regulation 2891/77 requires only that member states 
submit biannual reports setting out in general terms what they are doing to combat 
fraud. 

As administration (as opposed to regulation), is essentially a member state 
responsibility, common standards are difficult to achieve, even where regulations 
do place specific requirements on member states. In connection with member state 
reports under the above regulations, the Commission noted recently that the quality 
of this information varied ‘enormously’ between member states (European 
Commission 1987, p. 5). In practice, community auditors are effectively required 
to acquaint themselves with the national audit systems which member states 
continue to use within the Community's regulatory framework. Naturally, this 
is also true of development aid to countries covered by the Lomé convention, 
although there are detailed financial management procedures for EC delegations 
to follow which can subsequently be ‘controlled’. In the case of non-Lomé coun- 
tries, agreements are made on a bilateral Community-to-government basis rather 
than within the terms of a common legal framework, and thus control has to take 
place within the limits set by each agreement. 

It may be argued that common standards of financial management — and control 
— can be introduced through increased regulation. Yet, it is clear that no simple 
relationship exists between the amount of regulation and the degree of control. 
In 1987, the Commission enacted some 3,650 regulations, most of them relating 
to agriculture (Noel 1988, p. 15). According to commission sources, the 18 produce 
markets in the 12 member states give rise to 1,400 different systems of financial 
management in the guarantee sector. Over-regulation will almost inevitably produce 
anomalies which can be exploited for fraudulent purposes. Commenting on the 
‘flood’ of regulation in the agricultural sector, the BCC argued that it produced 
‘a chaos of ill-understood paper and (led) inexorably to increased opportunities 
for fraud and irregularities’ (European Parliament 1986b, p. 5). Thus, regulatory 
anomalies may actually legitimize practices which, in the context of a simpler 
framework, would otherwise constitute fraud. In the specific area of disposal of 
stocks from intervention, the BCC stated that the ‘evidence. . .suggested that the 
regulations. . .are difficult to read and, even for specialists, often incomprehensible’ 
(European Parliament 1986b, p. 6). 

There is always the problem of achieving a commonality of meaning in the 
different community languages. The Commission and the Court of Auditors have 
both observed that there is still no common definition of what constitutes fraud 
and discovered fraud at the member state level, despite the efforts of the Commis- 
sion since 1976. There are certainly widely varying standards of detection and 
prosecution. Thus, while fraud is more strictly defined in the Federal Republic of 
Germany than elsewhere, it nevertheless reports more cases of fraud against 
community funds to the Commission than any other member state. This does not 
mean that fraud against the Community is more prevalent in the Federal Republic 
than elsewhere, but merely that the other member states either take the matter less 
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seriously or are less efficient at discovery than the Germans. According to a recent 
commission report, such are the variations in national definitions of business and 
private car use that they prevent any distinction being made ‘in accordance with 
uniform criteria’ for the VAT own resources purposes (European Commission 
1988a, p. 15). 

At the regulatory level, most regulations are initially ‘thought’ in French, and 
may not translate precisely in every detail into other community languages. The 
more detailed the regulation, the greater the likelihood of imprecisions of trans- 
lation and the greater the possibility of irregular payment, wilful or otherwise. 
Commenting on the regulations governing liquid skimmed milk (LSM) for animal 
feed, the Court of Auditors noted that they had since 1968 ‘grown steadily more 
and more complex to such an extent that their implementation is impeded, and 
the parties responsible for applying the Regulations have come to interpret them 
in their own way’, thus resulting in different practices at the member state level 
(European Court of Auditors 1985b, p. 5). But this problem is not peculiar to 
regulatory detail. A report drawn up by the BCC in 1984 noted that ‘conflicting 
interpretation by national authorities of such terms as ‘force majeure’, or ‘establish- 
ment of revenue’ not only cause major problems in themselves, but also lead to 
inequities. . .(and) can even encourage irregularities’ (European Parliament 1984, 
p. 30). 


STRUCTURAL CONSTRAINTS 


Structural constraints refer to design faults in the Community's policy and 
regulatory framework which frustrate the achievement of control. The problematic 
structural context was well-observed by the Court of Auditors in 1985. It noted 
that the imbalance between revenue and expenditure resulted from ‘lack of 
coherence between the mechanisms for generating own resources and those for 
determining expenditure, and the absence of clear responsibility for ensuring that 
revenue and expenditure remain in balance’ (European Court of Auditors 1985a, 
p. 10). These flaws are not simply the product of bad policy making or bad 
regulation. Insofar as policies, and thus regulations, have to strike a balance between 
competing national and sectional interests, such faults are inevitable, and it can 
be argued that any legally based organization will always be one step behind the 
imaginative fraudster. However, the multinational character of the Community 
has made the problem both more acute and more complex. 

It is exacerbated by the ponderous nature of decision making at Council level 
which leaves ‘Community’ institutions ~ the Commission, the Parliament and the 
Court of Auditors ~ calling repeatedly on the Council to solve some of these 
problems without success. Referring to own resources, the Parliament's discharge 
of the 1986 budget noted that sixteen years after the introduction of this system, 
‘the Council has still not granted the Commission the powers it requires. . .to obtain 
accurate information on the practices followed in the Member States and to carry 
out on-the-spot checks when it deems them to be useful and necessary’ (European 
Commission 1988b, p. 17). In its reply to the Parliament, the Commission agreed 
and urged that the Council adopt the Commission’s own long-standing proposals 
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on this matter. Nevertheless, this weakness and others remain, causing continuing 
control difficulties. 

There are two basic categories of structural constraint. In one category are those 
policies and regulations which either encourage budgetary growth or fraud and 
irregularity, or do not sufficiently discourage them. Control problems are thus 
typically located at the ‘positive’ stages of administration and audit. In a second, 
and not necessarily exclusive, category are policies which either fail to achieve stated 
objectives or which lack clear objectives in the first place. The control problem 
here is essentially qualitative: while the administration of such policies may be 
completely regular, the expenditure nevertheless may be judged to have been totally 
wasted at review and evaluation stage. With the developing fashion for VFM-style 
audits, such weaknesses are coming increasingly into focus. 

The first category is often associated exclusively with the agricultural sector, 
although there are similar problems in other sectors too. The report on fraud by 
the Parliament in 1984 noted that while ‘most frauds against the Community 
budget. . .relate to the EAGGF Guarantee section, price-adjustment levies, monetary 
compensatory amounts (MCAs), refunds, subsidies etc.... (o)ther areas of 
Community activity are of course affected...’ (European Parliament 1984, p. 9) 
— in particular, the structural funds. The same report dubbed MCAs as ‘an open 
provocation to fraud’ (European Parliament 1984, p. 29), and the intricacies of 
agrifraud, including ‘roundabout’ operations to take advantage of MCAs, false 
export and import declarations relating to categories of products and wine distilla- 
tion and olive oil swindles, have been well documented by the Court of Auditors 
and others, particularly in the livestock, meat and dairy products sectors. While 
the prevention of fraud is ultimately a managerial problem, it could not exist in 
the absence of a facilitative regulatory framework. 

The Court of Auditors 1987 report on wine distillation measures illustrates the 
point. The Court highlighted a range of control problems stemming from structural 
deficiencies, and noted that 


weaknesses in the regulations and some of the control arrangements leave the 
system open to a serious risk of irregularities or fraud... . the greatest risk arises 
from inadequate provisions governing sample taking and analysis of wine at 
the point of entry to the distilleries... .The definition of table wine is itself 
inadequate and this increases the danger that adulterated wine may go 
undetected... .payment based solely on alcohol content is conducive to the 
fraudulent increase of the alcoholic strength of the wine (European Court of 
Auditors 1987a, p. 16). 


The Court was not saying anything that the Commission did not already know. 
In its reply to the report, the Commission endorsed these criticisms, essentially 
blaming the Council for refusing to act to change the regulations. 

At the level of enforcement, the Community is handicapped by its inability to 
prosecute fraudsters independently. Not only has it to rely on the national 
authorities to bring criminal proceedings, but it cannot be represented as the plaintiff 
on its own account. The Commission’s legal services are examining the possibility 
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that it acquire this right as a matter of principle. Prosecutions in the member states 
are uncommon at present for another very simple reason. In the EAGGF Guarantee 
sector, losses from fraud are charged against the Community unless the Commission 
can prove a breach of the regulations by a member state or, much less frequently, 
where there has been a successful prosecution for fraud in a member state. Needless 
to say, member states have no great incentive to pursue or prosecute fraudsters 
in circumstances where they are penalized financially for doing so. In the area 
of VAT own resources, an internal report notes a similar deficiency in legal powers 
which means that ‘the Commission does not. . . possess any means of direct action 
as regards VAT fraud’ (European Commission 1988a, p. 21). 

Given the right operational and political conditions, such technical problems 
could perhaps be solved by minor legislative adjustment. Control constraints 
imposed by alleged defects in policy objectives are arguably more serious however, 
and if criticisms by the Parliament and Court of Auditors are to be believed, much 
of community policy suffers from them. In connection with agricultural policy, 
the BCC has argued that ‘to be coherent, the policies should at least contain clear 
objectives and results must be more fully analysed. At present, there are too many 
contradictory targets, for example production incentives and measures to penalize 
overproduction (price and quota regulations)’ (European Parliament 1986b, p. 18). 

Insofar as it intrinsically encourages budgetary growth and does not achieve 
its objectives, the price intervention system has come in for particular criticism. 
The Court of Auditors argued in 1987 that the ‘almost unlimited amount of 
automatic support for prices’ inherent in the system was directly responsible for 
the budget deficit (European Court of Auditors 1987b, p. 12). The Parliament has 
claimed that the system ‘has so moved from its original concept of dealing with 
seasonal fluctuation that it is now largely a permanent price support system which 
is ruinous for the Community budget’ (European Parliament 1986b, p. 5). 

The problem has been exacerbated by an unrealistic policy on the value of 
intervention stocks (agricultural products purchased by EC intervention agencies 
under the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) and kept in store pending sale or 
disposal by some other means) or the costs of their disposal. By inflating the former 
and deflating the latter, the Commission has, according to the Court and the 
Parliament, effectively cooked the books. Thus, the Court's report for the 1986 
financial year takes issue with the Commission on the costs of stock disposal, 
describing this as a ‘serious defect’ in the accounts. However, the root of the problem 
is not essentially any idiosyncracy in the Commission. It is, according to the Court, 
rather the Council's refusal to increase own resources and the ‘failure of Community 
legislation to prescribe realistic accounting rules for intervention storage’ (European 
Court of Auditors 1987b, p. 52). 

Lest it be thought that such problems only relate to agriculture, it is worth looking 
at a recent Court of Auditors report on the European Social Fund. Criticizing the 
absence of common definitions of such key concepts as ‘unemployed’, ‘under- 
employed’ ‘migrant worker’ or ‘handicapped’, the report concluded that programmes 
lacked either precise criteria governing admissibility or clear objectives, definitions 
and purposes. Moreover, according to the Court, the checks carried out by 
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commission staff on applications forwarded from the member states were 
verificatory rather than substantive, thus leaving unanswered the question of 
whether particular proposals fulfilled legislative objectives or not (European Court 
of Auditors 1988, p. 7). 


OPERATIONAL CONSTRAINTS 
As in all administrative systems, a variety of managerial weaknesses, organizational 
inadequacies and cybernetic defects combine in practice to inhibit the effectiveness 
of such controls that do exist. While these problems are not unique to the EC, the 
Community does face particular difficulties stemming from the devolved system of 
management of its programmes, limited (and sometimes conflicting), organizational 
resources, and complications generated by idiosyncratic informational and adminis- 
trative networks feeding into the Community (particularly the Commission) from the 
member states. Linguistic diversity adds a further dimension, insofar as scarce organi- 
zational resources have to be allocated for translation services at the community level, 
and the development of common forms of control is inhibited in the member states. 
While structural defects constitute the major obstacle to control, operational con- 
straints are very important. The two categories are closely linked in the sense that 
some operational problems are the direct result of regulatory provisions. Thus, 
the ineffective check by the Commission of some member states’ implementation 
of the 6th VAT directive was partly a result of a failure of the regulations to require 
the member states to supply adequate documentation. Similarly, in the area of 
traditional own resources, the Court of Auditors observed that the methods used to 
assess it ‘are characterised by decentralised collection systems and divergent national 
practices. . . . Under Community legislation in this area, member states have retained 
major responsibilities and powers’ (European Court of Auditors 1987b, p. 41). 
As might be expected, the ‘Community’ institutions are particularly concerned 
about weaknesses in administration at the member state level. The primary responsi- 
bility for administration to beneficiaries rests, in the overwhelming majority of 
programmes, with national state agencies. The Commission does not, and was 
never intended to have direct responsibility for administering the major community 
programmes. The member state agencies are in the front line therefore, with the 
community institutions ‘controlling’ the controllers at various stages in the process. 
It could not be otherwise in the context of the relatively small numbers of com- 
munity employees engaged specifically in control activities and the legal framework 
of control. The Commission's recent report on measures to combat fraud noted 


‘(a)s regards investigations, the Commission is quickly hamstrung by the fact that 
it is the member states which have the necessary police and legal powers. It there- 
fore depends to a large extent on the work of the national authorities. . . .it cannot 
take over the everyday operations of the member states which have thousands 
of officials and the necessary powers’ (European Commission 1987, pp. 6-7). 


In 1984, the European Parliament observed that the ‘Community and the member 
states came early to the realisation that this extreme decentralisation of monitoring 
procedures had a highly unfavourable impact on the full and due implementation 
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of Community financing arrangements, and could give rise to repeated frauds’ 
(European Parliament 1984, p. 24). For whatever reasons, the negligible amount 
of fraud reported to the Commission by the member states shows that these moni- 
toring procedures are deficient. In 1986, a total of 311 cases of fraud and irregularity 
amounting to 28.7 million ECU were notified to the Commission by the member 
states. Of these, 35 per cent originated from the Federal Republic of Germany, 
while neither Greece nor Luxembourg notified any cases (European Court of 
Auditors 1987b, p. 64). Having discovered that there was only limited control of 
wine distilleries by the Italian authorities (thus resulting in unauthorized activities 
leading to claims on the community budget), the Commission sought to discover 
why the Italian authorities had only reported five cases of fraud or irregularity 
in this sector. It did not receive a response (European Court of Auditors 1987a, 
pp. 28-37). 

The European Parliament pinpointed ‘inadequate methods and resources on the 
part of national administrations implementing and monitoring measures 
(and). . . discrepancies in the arrangements for implementing payment of premiums 
as between member states’ as major reasons for frauds in the livestock sector 
(European Parliament 1984, p. 11). In the export refund and own resources sectors, 
inadequacies in the checking of meat shipments have been highlighted recently as 
a major cause for concern, while variations in the effectiveness of national systems 
of VAT collection result in losses there. Such were the problems of the Italian 
authorities in regulating payments to olive oil producers, that the Council eventually 
took action and established Community funded olive oil control agencies in that 
country. The huge discrepancies in production figures were not unique to the olive 
oil sector however. The BCC reported in 1986 that ‘over the years the Commission 
has accepted from a number of member states production figures which, quite 
simply, are not in accordance with reality. This leads to excessive advance 
payments, to incorrect calculations, and to unsatisfactory practices and delays in 
the clearance of accounts’ (European Parliament 1986b, p. 6). 

The resources available to the Community for control activities are limited. The 
Commission claimed recently that it had just 19 officials specifically concerned 
with anti-fraud operations, 14 in DG6 (Agriculture) and five in DG21 (Indirect 
Taxation) (European Commission 1987, p. 12). While this number has increased 
with the establishment of the Commission’s new anti-fraud unit, it started with 
a staff of only around a dozen and a projected establishment of 25, so it will be 
limited to a coordinating role at the most. If other ‘control’ activities are included, 
the figures are still not high. Financial Control (DG20) has an establishment of 
approximately 150 to give or withhold approval for all expenditure claims across 
the board. Only very limited time can be devoted to each decision. This constraint 
might be satisfactory if the member states or the other DGs could be relied on to 
check claims first; but, this cannot be assumed in the case of the member state 
agencies, and within the Commission there are not always enough staff concerned 
with control activities in the spending DGs. Thus, in DG6 there are only some 
20 staff allocated to the clearance process which currently involves auditing in 
excess of 20bn. ECU. The Court of Auditors report on the Social Fund noted that 
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Commission spot checks covered ‘only a tiny proportion of the applications for 
final payment. . . .Moreover the number of checks is stagnating while the number 
of applications for final payment is continuing to grow’ (European Court of Auditors 
1988, pp. 11-12). 

These limited resources are further stretched by the geographical and linguistic 
spread of the Community. A routine week-long control of customs authorities in 
Greece for example, will actually only last three days because of the logistics of 
getting a commission team there. Moreover, when there are so few staff in the 
first place, Greek speakers will be even thinner on the ground. Recent evidence 
of irregularity in the community institutions themselves (concerning the retirement 
of commission staff or the management of the cash office at the Parliament for 
example), hardly increases confidence that the same institutions are able effectively 
to control national authorities. 

While the Commission, the Parliament and the Court have been at one in 
demanding the extra resources necessary for effective control, community institu- 
tions do not always work smoothly and harmoniously. The major divide of course 
is between the Council and the other institutions, but there are other sites of conflict. 
For example, the relationship between financial controllers and policy makers within 
the spending DGs is not in all cases easy, simply because policy makers and 
controllers almost inevitably have different perspectives on the spending of money 
which is conditioned by their respective roles. In the clearance process, the 
acceleration of the clearance of accounts demanded by the Parliament, the Court 
of Auditors and the Commissioners themselves necessitated a redeployment of 
resources and a consequent shelving, at least temporarily, of a number of planned 
‘target’ controls by DG20. 

There was some initial friction between the Court of Auditors and the Commis- 
sion over areas of responsibility, but relationships are now good according to 
commission sources. It is unfortunate that the Court is not allowed to identify 
good practice where it exists, as it would correct the impression that the Court 
takes a completely negative view of the Commission’s financial management. 
However, it is notable that the Court of Auditors’ criticism of the clearance process 
has surfaced since it withdrew from that process. Finally, the role of the new anti- 
fraud unit is still not clear in all aspects, and there may be some overlap in purpose 
with DG20, and indeed the Court of Auditors, in the initial phases. 


POLITICAL CONSTRAINTS 


This category of constraint refers to the impingement of member states’ interests 
on the regulatory framework and the control process. At the regulatory level, these 
interests are embedded institutionally in the decision-making process of the Council. 
Insofar as this process must resolve conflicts between national and collective 
interests, it is naturally slow and consensual in its deliberations. At the executive 
level, an array of member state agencies and consultative bodies locks these interests 
into the Commission’s administrative mechanisms. These constraints are not simply 
institutional however. In 1985, the Court of Auditors noted both a lack of willing- 
ness by the Commission to assert Community over national interests by taking 
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member states to court, and a lack of goodwill on the part of the member states 
to co-operate with on-the-spot checks initiated by the Commission (European Court 
of Auditors 1985d, p. 44). 

The clearance of accounts of the EAGGF Guarantee section provides a good 
illustration of how national interests influence the control process. As guarantee 
funds are paid to the member states by the Commission on the basis of supplied 
estimates for expenditure rather than actual claims, the clearance process is supposed 
to verify the eventual claims. Thus, the Commission checks the accounts of the 
member states in order to see that payments have in fact been made in accordance 
with the regulations affecting the product markets concerned. The ‘best’ result for 
the member state is that all the expenditure will be allowed. As it is unlikely that 
the Commission will clear everything and will try and reclaim some of the money 
that has already been spent, the later the process starts the better from the member 
state’s perspective. Thus, there is no incentive for national agencies to supply 
information to the Commission punctually, and member states fail to meet deadlines 
almost without exception. 

Once the process does get underway, there are exhaustive procedures in place 
to resolve disputes between the Commission and individual member states over 
uncleared items. Member states will again attempt to hold up the clearance of these 
items — and hence the whole process — to extract the best possible decision from 
the national viewpoint. Despite the apparent outrage expressed by national leaders 
over the level of agricultural expenditure, there is never any pressure in these 
negotiations from the member states to increase, rather than decrease the amount 
of deductions. In negotiations with the Commission, each member state sticks rigidly 
to its own problems and does not interfere with those of other member states. 
These multilateral negotiations do provide some educative role for the member 
states, but only in terms of alerting them to commission interpretations of the 
regulations, 

In the area of VAT own resources, a number of member states have recently 
been taken to court by the Commission for infringing the rules. However, the 
Commission had to make adjustments to the VAT base of member states ‘to prevent 
the member states concerned from deriving financial advantages from infringements 
of Community rules’ (European Commission 1988a, p. 8). According to the same 
report, the situation had been improved by the ‘spirit of mutual understanding’ 
which had apparently developed to resolve ‘difficulties which are bound to 
arise. ..where the parties involved are defending their legitimate interests’ (European 
Commission 1988a, p. 26). Nevertheless, a BCC hearing was told in 1986 that 
Community VAT resources were still ill-protected: ‘no tangible action had been 
taken on a proposal submitted by the Commission in 1976 seeking to apply the 
protection provided for national funds under criminal law to Community funds’ 
(European Parliament 1986a, p. 4). 

The general effect of these constraints is to block the reform of defective policies 
and regulations, and exacerbate operational difficulties. On the issue of fraud for 
example, not only is there little individual incentive for member states to discover 
and prosecute fraudsters at present, there is little collective incentive for them to 
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push for a reform of the procedures. In a situation where national interests are 
paramount, knowledge of the likely ‘benefits’ of reform is limited and new and 
existing control measures are perceived to be inadequate, member states are likely 
to assume that it is best to do nothing. As the Parliament argued in 1984, ‘differences 
in the intensity and effectiveness of national monitoring procedures have a negative 
impact on the willingness of national administrations to apply strict monitoring 
procedures that could put their own country at a disadvantage’ (European Parlia- 
ment 1984, p. 21). The attitude to the misuse of community funds is vividly 
illustrated by the treatment meted out to fraudsters. According to the Parliament, 
punishments for these offences are ‘less rigorous than in cases of national fraud’ 
(European Parliament 1984, p. 29). 

Taking collective action on fraud will produce two inevitable results in the short 
term. National economies will sustain losses in community funding on the one 
hand, while the Community will gain increased revenue from individual economies 
on the other. Net beneficiaries might become net contributors, while contributors 
may become beneficiaries if the funds saved were reallocated to different pro- 
grammes. In a situation where there are more net beneficiaries than net contributors 
in the first instance, the beneficiaries, having a big incentive to maintain the status 
quo, will block reform. Even the contributors might assume that they would become 
even bigger net contributors if reform were enacted, and may be under particular 
pressure (for example, from a powerful farming lobby) not to do anything. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In addition to the technical and managerial problems intrinsic to the control process 
in a diverse and complex multinational structure like the EC, it is clear that it also 
has a tendency to founder on the rocks of sectional interest. It is a paradox of 
the Community that both the problems of control and the solutions to them are 
well known, yet the problems remain and the solutions go untried. 

Progress is certainly possible however. Proposals from the Commission for more 
powers in the areas of inspection and prosecution are more likely to be acted on, 
and the single market may expedite progress on the harmonization of national 
law on fraud. The single market will also have an effect on the policy structures 
which create such control difficulties at present. If MCAs are phased out for 
example, some improvement in the management of the Common Agricultural 
Policy can be expected. With the acquisition of greater consultative power in 
connection with new regulation, the Parliament can use this opportunity to push 
its own long-standing concerns on the regulatory front. 

Control could also be improved by the development of more joint funding pro- 
grammes which give member states a direct financial stake in projects. However, 
experience from federal systems should caution against too much optimism here. 
Committed integrationists may be less than enamoured by such a development 
in any case, as such projects devolve responsibility back to the member states rather 
than to community institutions. 

An alternative route is to improve enforcement through better management. 
In the field of audit practice, the Court of Auditors and the Commission will 
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continue to develop VFM techniques, and routine control at the Commission should 
be facilitated by the increased use of completely computerized transactions. With the 
commitment of few, if any, extra resources, the Commission can seek to build upon 
its coordinating and educative role vis-a-vis national customs authorities, so 
strengthening their enforcement capacity. On the other hand, the Commission can 
go down a more centralist route by applying the model of the community-funded 
olive oil control agencies to other sectors. However, it would be more expensive 
and would require new regulation in an area of great member state sensitivity. 
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CENTRAL GRANTS AND LOCAL POLICY VARIATION 


GEORGE A. BOYNE 





This paper estimates the impact of central grants on local spending decisions in England 
in the 1980s. The analysis is based on a more explicit conceptual framework and a more 
appropriate methodology than conventionally used to measure grant effects in ‘output! 
studies’ of local policy variation. A set of six hypotheses is derived from political and 
economic theories of grant impact. The relationship between grants and Scpenditare change 
is estimated through a TSLS (Two Stage Least Squares) regression model. The main 
empirical results are that grants are an important constraint on spending decisions and 
that different types of grants have different effects: lump sum grants are substitutive and 
matching grants are stimulative. The evidence also indicates that spending is influenced 
by party politics, service needs and the local tax base. 


The impact of politics on local policy variation remains difficult to detect, despite 
a large and well-established body of research. Most ‘output studies’ of the deter- 
minants of local policies have concentrated on the internal political characteristics 
of local areas. Much less attention has been devoted to the potential influence of 
external political forces, such as central government policies (Stonecash 1977). Con- 
siderable time has elapsed since central grants were declared the ‘forgotten variable’ 
in output studies (Strousse and Jones 1974), but the omission has generally per- 
sisted. Further, when grants have been included as an explanatory variable their 
impact on policies has been poorly conceptualized and measured. 

The aim of this paper is to evaluate empirically the effect of central grants on 
local spending decisions. The impact of grants is estimated on the basis of a more 
explicit conceptual framework and a more appropriate methodology than hitherto 
employed in output studies. Part I of the paper analyses political and economic 
theories of the role of grants. Part II assesses the quality of the existing evidence 
on the relationship between central grants and local policies in the UK. Part I 
specifies a statistical model of the impact of grants on local expenditure and Part IV 
presents evidence on the validity of the model in the context of English local 
authorities. 


George A. Boyne is Principal Lecturer in Public Policy in the Department of Business and Administrative 
Studies at the Polytechnic of Wales. The author is grateful to Rod Rhodes and an anonymous referee 
for their comments on an earlier version of this article. 
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I. THEORIES OF GRANT IMPACT 


This section specifies six hypotheses concerning the relationship between central 
grants and local spending decisions. Three hypotheses are derived from political 
models of central-local relations, and three from economic models of income and 
price effects. The two theoretical perspectives borrow substantially from each other. 
For example, the political perspective suggests that grant impact is mediated by 
local economic variables. Similarly, the economic perspective suggests that grant 
impact is mediated by local political variables. Thus the six hypotheses belong 
to a broad ‘political economy’ of grant impact. 


The politics of grants 

The role of grants is a key component of political models of central-local relations. 
The ‘dependence’ of local authorities on central grants has long been viewed as 
an important influence on local budgetary behaviour (see Boaden 1971; Dearlove 
1973). More recently, it has been suggested that ‘it would be difficult to overstate 
the dominance of financial considerations in the current relationship between central 
and local government’ (Rhodes 1984, p. 272). In general it has been argued that 
central funding undermines local fiscal autonomy. More specifically, if grant levels 
are high then changes in grant will dominate local spending decisions. 

In the UK an ‘agency’ model of low local autonomy and high central control 
has traditionally been counterposed with a ‘partnership’ model of local discretion 
within limits agreed between central and local government (Hartley 1971). In the 
1960s and early 1970s the credibility of the agency model was undermined by 
evidence of local discretion. For example, Boaden (1970) found that the authorities 
most reliant on grant funding did not tend to conform to average expenditure levels 
for all authorities or to cluster at a similar expenditure level. Ashford found that 
authorities did not become more uniform in their allocation of expenditure between 
services as the level of grant funding in the local government system as a whole 
increased. He concluded that ‘the heavy financial dependence of British local 
authorities on central government has not produced a demonstrable effect on policy 
choice in the sub-national system’ (Ashford 1974, p. 320). In the late 1970s the 
prevailing model of central-local relations absorbed elements of the literature on 
pressure groups and corporatism. Local government was viewed as trading the 
responsibilities of ‘insider status’ for guaranteed access to the policy process in central 
government (Richardson and Jordan 1979). The best developed variant of the shift 
in perspective was Rhodes’s ‘power-dependence’ model which emphasized the role 
of negotiation and resource deployment within rules which are themselves modified 
by conflict resolution. Thus ‘the relationship between centre and periphery is not 
a “control” relationship. Rather, central departments and sub-national public sector 
organizations are inter-dependent’ (Rhodes 1980, p. 289). 

However, since 1979 there has been a shift back towards the agency model as 
central government has sought to curb the powers and spending of local govern- 
ment. Central attempts to cut local expenditure have been pursued principally 
through cuts in grant. The grant-funded percentage of net local government 
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spending was reduced from 61 per cent to 46 per cent between 1979 and 1986. 
In addition, grant penalties have been imposed on authorities deemed to be 
overspending by central government. Such policies have led to the view that ‘the 
actions of the Conservatives show quite clearly that local authorities in Britain 
are weak in relation to a central government which can. . .impose unilaterally its 
own policy priorities’ (Page 1986, p. 132). The revised model of central-local 
relations in the UK may therefore be characterized as local governing under central 
pressure’ or ‘central power and local dependence’. 

If the renewed credibility attached to the agency model is valid then central grants 
constitute severe constraints on local fiscal autonomy. In this context variations 
in local spending decisions should be closely correlated with variations in grants. 
In addition, the effect of grants may be especially strong in some local authorities. 
It has been argued that the impact of grants on local spending is not uniform across 
authorities but varies with local financial circumstances. There are two versions 
of this argument. First, changes in grants will have a stronger impact on those 
authorities which were previously most reliant on grant funding. If grants are high 
then local policy makers are more likely to comply with central government policies 
and less likely to respond to local demands. The view that high grants are in- 
compatible with local ‘accountability’ was endorsed and effectively popularized 
by the Layfield report (1976). Academic members of the Layfield committee have 
subsequently restated the argument that if a large proportion of expenditure is 
covered by grants then spending decisions are dominated by changes in grant 
support. For example, ‘local government responsibility is undermined by a high 
level of grant... because the attention of a local authority is turned more to the 
centre than to its voters in the local community’ (Jones 1978). Similarly, as grant 
funding increases ‘the budgetary process in local authorities tends to become grant 
led. . .(and) there is greater reluctance to take independent local action’ (Stewart 
1980, pp. 14-15). 

A second local financial variable which may mediate the impact of grants is 
the cost to ratepayers of replacing grant cuts. In particular, local authorities are 
viewed as sensitive to the ‘anticipated reaction’ of the electorate if rate levels are 
increased to compensate for grant losses. In this case the impact of grants on 
spending decisions is caused by the ‘gearing effect’ (Wolman 1982; Barnett 1986). 
For example, suppose that two authorities each spend £100 per capita but that 
the percentage of spending covered by grants is 30 per cent in one and 70 per 
cent in the other. If grant funding is cut by £10 per capita in both, then the increase 
in local taxes necessary to compensate for the loss is only 14 per cent in the first 
authority but is 33 per cent in the second. 

Therefore it may be that the second authority will be more reluctant to replace 
the grant revenue than the first. It has been argued that in the 1980s ‘those local 
authorities in receipt of the highest levels of grant will, given the gearing effect, 
be subject to disastrous financial instability arising from fairly small reductions 
in the central grant’ (Sharpe and Newton 1984, p. 40). 

Thus political models of central-local relations yield three hypotheses on the 
relationship between central grants and local spending: 
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H1 Variations in local expenditure decisions are closely related to variations in 
central grants. 

H2 The impact of grants on spending is mediated by the prior level of grant 
funding. 

H3 The impact of grants on spending is mediated by the rate cost of replacing 
grant cuts. 


A major gap in the literature on the politics of grants is the absence of specific 
predictions about the magnitude of grant effects on local spending. How much 
expenditure change will be produced by a given change in grants? For hypotheses 
on this issue it is necessary to turn to the economic theory of grants. 


The economics of grants 

Economic theory provides a sophisticated set of predictions about the direction 
and size of the impact of different types of grants (Haskell 1964; Wilde 1971; King 
1984). Four hypothetical grant effects, from complete substitution to stimulation, 
are illustrated in figure 1. The vertical axis shows total net expenditure, funded 
from both grants and local tax revenues. The horizontal axis shows local authority 
income from central grants. 


FIGURE 1 Hypothetical effects of grants on spending 
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Complete substitution occurs if an increase in grant results in no change in total 
expenditure. In this case all of the extra grant revenue is used to cut local taxes. 
In effect local decision makers are treating central grants and local taxes as perfectly 
interchangeable, simply substituting one source of funds for the other. This situation 
is represented by the horizontal axis in figure 1: expenditure is unresponsive to 
shifts in grant. 

If partial substitution occurs then an increase in grant produces some increase 
in spending, but the increase is less than the full amount of the grant. The remainder 
of the extra grant income is used to cut local taxes. A specific example of partial 
substitution is shown in figure 1. In this instance an extra £10 of grant would be 
distributed equally between lower taxes and higher spending. 

No substitution occurs when extra grant funds are all allocated to expenditure 
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which, therefore, increases by the value of the grant. In this case an increase in 
grant results in no change in local taxes. This situation is represented in figure 1 
where a shift in grant produces an identical shift in spending. 

The final hypothetical impact of grants to be considered is stimulation. This 
impact occurs if extra grant produces an increase in expenditure which exceeds 
the value of the grant. In this situation, not only is the whole grant allocated to 
expenditure but local taxes also rise. The specific example of stimulation in figure 1 
shows an increase in spending of £15 in response to an increase in grant of £10. 

Economic theory suggests that the extent of substitution or stimulation depends 
on whether grants are ‘tump-sum’ or ‘matching’. A lump-sum grant is provided 
as an unconditional supplement to local community income. The extra funds can 
be used as local decision makers see fit, but, in general, the predicted impact of 
a lump-sum grant is partial substitution. If local authority services are ‘normal’ 
goods then their consumption will rise because of the increase in the income of 
the local community. However, the rise in local authority expenditure will be less 
than the full value of the grant. The remaining portion of the extra income will 
be spent on private goods, via a cut in local taxes. The balance between local 
services and private goods will depend on their relative income elasticities of 
demand. 

Matching grants are paid as a supplement to local revenue but with strings 
attached which require the fulfilment of certain formal conditions. First, matching 
grant receipts are conditional upon the allocation of the money to service provision 
rather than local tax cuts. Second, local authorities must cover a proportion of 
total expenditure from their own revenues. The payment of a matching grant is 
effectively a reduction in the relative price of local authority services compared 
with other goods. This price cut draws expenditure away from private consump- 
tion and towards the consumption of local authority services. Thus, in general, 
the predicted impact of a matching grant is stimulation. A further distinction can 
be drawn between the hypothesized effects of ‘open’ and ‘closed’ matching grants. 
A closed matching grant offers a price cut only as far as a level of consumption 
designated by central government. Thereafter the subsidy is removed and the full 
cost of further spending falls on local tax revenues. Thus, the economic perspec- 
tive on income and price effects suggests a hierarchy of grant impacts: open 
matching grants are stronger than closed matching grants which are stronger than 
lump-sum grants. 

The ‘conventional’ economic theory of grants outlined above assumes that local 
authority decisions are analogous to the response of an individual consumer to 
income and price changes. Thus, the complexity of local politics can be set aside 
and grant effects can be treated ‘as if’ they resulted from the behaviour of the median 
voter (Inman 1978). 

However, the validity of this assumption has been undermined by empirical 
analyses of grant effects in the USA (Gramlich 1977). For example, according to 
the median voter model, a rise in lump sum grants of £10 or a rise in private incomes 
of £10 should have roughly the same impact on local authority expenditure. In 
this case the extra grant is simply a ‘veil’ for a cut in central government taxes. 
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However, the impact of lump-sum grants on spending by states and localities in 
in the USA is generally much greater than the impact of private incomes. Thus, 
the consequences for local spending differ substantially if additional funds are placed 
in private pockets rather than the public purse. This result has become known 
as the ‘flypaper effect’: money sticks where it hits. The explanation offered for 
the phenomenon is that the median voter is not the actual decision maker (Courant 
et al. 1979; Fisher 1982). Instead, grant responses are determined by policy makers 
who prefer to retain the funds for their own purposes rather than pass the money 
on to local taxpayers. Local policy makers effectively swindle their constituents 
but escape electoral sanctions because voters suffer from a ‘fiscal illusion’ about 
the actual nature of the grants (Oates 1979). 

To square the economic theory of grants with the evidence it has therefore been 
necessary to replace the median voter model with a less simplistic model of local 
politics. The revised economic theory implies that grant impact depends on whether 
local policy makers prefer extra spending or lower taxes. For example, Labour 
authorities may value spending increases more than tax cuts but the reverse may 
be true for Conservative authorities (see Sondeheimer 1986). If so, an increase in 
lump-sum grants will cause less substitution in Labour councils than Conservative 
councils. Similarly, an increase in matching grants will cause more stimulation 
in Labour than Conservative councils. 

Thus economic theory provides three further hypotheses on the relationship 
between central grants and local spending: 


H4 The impact of lump-sum grants is partial substitution. 
H5 The impact of matching grants is stimulation. 
H6 The impact of grants is significantly mediated by local politics. 


The procedures for testing these six grant hypotheses are discussed in section II 
and empirical evidence on their validity is presented in section IV. The next section 
evaluates the existing evidence on the relationship between central grants and local 
spending. 

I. ESTIMATES OF GRANT IMPACT IN THE UK 


Table 1 summarizes the evidence on grants yielded by studies of local policy 
variation in the UK. The statistical results relate to only three of the six grant 
hypotheses listed above: H1, H4 and H5. There have been no tests of the other 
three hypotheses. The evidence is divided into three categories which correspond 
to the types of grant tested: lump-sum, matching and ‘total’ which includes both 
forms of grant. Few of the studies contain much discussion of the specification 
or the impact of the grant variables which they include. Therefore, some analysis 
of the results is necessary to extract the implications for political and economic 
theories of grants. 

The interpretation of the evidence is least complex where the measure of fiscal 
policy is total expenditure and grant impact is estimated using unstandardized 
regression coefficients (See Boyne 1989(a)). The unstandardized b values shown 
in table 1 correspond directly to the slopes of the various lines in figure 1 above. 
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TABLE 1 Estimates of grant impact 


Study 


(a) Lump-sum grants 
King 1973 


Jackman and 
Sellars 1978 


Foster et al. 1980 


Cuthbertson et al. 
1981 


Bennett 1982 


Gibson 1982 


(b) Matching grants 
Boaden 1971 


Cuthbertson et al. 
1981 


Gibson 1982 


(c) Total grants 


Oliver and 
Stanyer 1969 


Danziger 1978 


Page 1980a 


Greenwood 1981 


Sharpe and 
Newton 1984 


Policy 


Rate poundage, 
1966 


Rate poundage, 
1974-1976 

Total expenditure, 
1972, 

Total expenditure 
1971 


Total expenditure , 


& Rate poundage 
1974-81 

Total expenditure, 
1981 


Rate poundage 
1965 

Total expenditure 
1971 


Total expenditure, 
1981 


Rate poundage, 
1964 

Total expenditure, 
1960, 64, 68 
Total expenditure 
& Rate poundage 
1979 

Total expenditure, 
1975 to 1979 
Total expenditure 
1972 


Control Variables 


None 
None 


Needs, Tax base, 
Politics 

Tax base, 
Politics 


Needs, Tax base, 
Politics 


Politics 


Needs, Tax base, 
Politics 

Tax base, 
Politics 


Politics 


None 

Needs, tax base, 
Politics 

Needs, Politics 


None 


None 


Grant Impact 


Stimulation 
Stimulation 


No substitution 
(b=0.94) 

Partial substitution 
(b==0.40) 

Various: complete 
substitution to 
stimulation 

Partial substitution 
(b=0.13) 


Stimulation 


Partial substitution 
(b=0.20) 


Complete substitution 
(b insignificant) 


Stimulation 


Partial substitution 
(b==0.69) 
Stimulation 


Complete substitution 


Ambiguous: Partial 
substitution, 

no substitution or 
stimulation 
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Thus, complete substitution is indicated if the coefficient is not significantly different 
from zero; partial substitution if it is significantly greater than zero but significantly 
less than one; no substitution if it is not significantly different from one; and 
stimulation if it is significantly greater than one. 

The general pattern of the empirical evidence is easy to summarize: chaos. The 
estimated grant coefficients are diverse and display little consistency even across 
studies of the same type of grant in the same time period. Much of the evidence 
suggests that the impact of grants is significant and, therefore, supports H1, but 
there is little support for either H4 or H5. For both lump-sum and matching grants 
the estimates cover the whole range of hypothetical effects, from complete substitu- 
tion to stimulation. This pattern implies either that the economic theory of grants 
is incorrect, or that the evidence is invalid. There are strong arguments in favour 
of the latter interpretation. All the studies are affected by at least one of three 
important methodological problems: the absence of controls for the influence of 
other variables; the failure to correct for the potential impact of simultaneity bias; 
and the use of historically determined variables to analyse contemporary fiscal 
relationships. The implications of each of these problems are discussed in turn. 

The diversity of the evidence is probably attributable in part to the different 
variables tested alongside grants. To derive valid estimates of the influence of grants 
on spending it is necessary to take other relevant influences into account. Therefore, 
on this criterion, the most credible results are provided by studies which examine 
the impact of grants while controlling for local needs, resources and politics. Such 
controls are particularly important because the bulk of grant funding in the UK 
is intended to compensate authorities for differences in their needs and resources. 
In practice, ‘equalization’ of need and resource variations is far from perfect, but 
high need and low resource areas generally receive high grants (Boyne 1989(b)). 
In addition, Labour Party representation on local councils tends to be collinear 
with needs and resources. Therefore, if a grant variable is tested in isolation, then 
it will tend to pick up the effect of these other variables and the estimated coefficient 
is likely to be biased. For example, the absence of control variables may explain 
why lump-sum grants appear to be stimulative in the studies by King (1973) and 
Jackman and Sellars (1978). 

The problem of simultaneity bias undermines the validity of all the evidence 
on the impact of matching grants and total grants. Every study in these categories 
uses ordinary least squares methods to estimate the relationship between grants 
and local fiscal policies. This approach is appropriate only if grants are exogenous 
to expenditures. That is, if the causal relationship runs one way, from grants to 
spending. It is inappropriate if grants are endogenous, that is if the causation 
between grants and spending is reciprocal. It is this latter situation which obtains 
for the open matching grants included in these studies. For example, the allocation 
of the ‘rate deficiency grant’ tested by Boaden (1971) depended on the rate poundage 
levied by each authority. By setting a higher rate an authority could attract extra 
grant. In this context, the grant coefficient contains not only the influence of grants 
on spending, but also the influence of spending on grants. If both effects are positive, 
as in the case of most matching grants, then the coefficient will be biased upwards. 
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The third methodological problem is that all the studies except Greenwood (1981) 
and Gibson (1982) use historically determined measures of grants and local policies. 
Ostensibly, the statistical relationship between expenditure levels and grant levels 
shows the contemporary responsiveness of local fiscal policies to central grants. 
However, the level of expenditure is an invalid operationalization of the concept 
of local policy and the level of grant is an inaccurate indicator of the impact of 
the current grant system. 

The level of expenditure by a local authority is the product of responses to 
constraints and opportunities over many years. It is not a measure of current ‘policy’ 
in the sense of a decision between various courses of action or inaction. Rather, 
local expenditure decisions focus on adjustments to the existing base, which are 
typically marginal or ‘incremental’ (Bennett 1984; Elcock and Jordan 1987). 
Therefore, the appropriate measure of responsiveness to grants is local expenditure 
change over time. 

The level of grant allocated by central government also contains considerable 
historical influences. The distribution of grants between authorities changes very 
slowly, partly because of a conventional concern to protect local authorities from 
sudden swings in grant. When the grant system has been overhauled (as in 1966, 
1974 and 1981) stability has been sought through ‘safety nets’ and other transitional 
arrangements. Thus, although the type of grant may change markedly the level 
of grant may change little. In this context, the apparent relationship between current 
grants and spending levels may be dominated by the characteristics of the previous 
grant system. Therefore, to detect the effect of the contemporary grant system 
it is necessary to measure the change in grants. 

Thus, previous empirical studies have produced no evidence on grant hypotheses 
2, 3 and 6; and no satisfactory evidence on grant hypotheses 1, 4 and 5. The 
principal questions posed by political and economic theories of grant impact remain, 
therefore, largely unanswered in the context of UK local government. 


I. A MODEL OF GRANT IMPACT 


This section specifies a statistical model which will be used to estimate the impact 
of central grants on local expenditure change. The model suggests that there are 
four general influences on local spending decisions. First, central government 
policies, in the form of changes in the level of grant funding. Second, local political 
choice, as reflected in the party political composition of the council. Third, the 
need in the area for local authority services. Fourth, local financial resources, 
specifically the buoyancy and composition of the local tax base. The measure- 
ment of the explanatory variables and their hypothetical effects on spending are 
discussed below. The full model and the method of estimation are then summarized 
and the context of the empirical analysis is outlined. 


Grants 
The economic theory of grants outlined above implies that the impact of lump- 
sum and matching grants is significantly different. Therefore separate measures 
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of lump-sum grants (AGG) and matching grants (ASG are included in the model 
of expenditure change (AEX). (For a detailed discussion of the grant measures see 
Boyne 1989(a)). The variables AGG and ASG are used to test the hypotheses that 
grants are a significant constraint on spending decisions, that lump-sum grants 


are substitutive and that matching grants are stimulative. Before discussing the 
procedure for testing the other three grant hypotheses, it is necessary to consider 
an important complication in the measurement of grant impact. 

FIGURE 2 Uniform and differential responses to positive and negative changes in grant 


AEX+ 


AGG+ 





AEX— 


On line U a grant increase of £10 causes a spending increase of £4; and a grant decrease of £10 
causes a spending decrease of £4. 

On line D a grant increase of £10 causes a spending increase of £8, and a grant decrease of £10 
causes a spending decrease of £2. 


In most previous studies the focus has been on grant levels and therefore all 
grant values have been positive. However, changes in grant over time may assume 
either positive or negative values. In this context, the estimation of a single grant 
coefficient is appropriate only if the expenditure response is uniform across the 
range of grant changes. Such a uniform response is illustrated by line U in figure 2. 
The same rate of partial substitution is produced whether grants increase or 
decrease. However, it is possible that the rates of response to positive and negative 
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grant changes differ. Local policy makers may be more willing to increase spending 
when grants rise than to reduce spending when grants fall (Wolman 1983; Clark 
and Ferguson 1983). Such a differential response is shown by line D in figure 2. 
In this example, the impact of a positive grant change is a low rate of substitution: 
most of the extra grant is spent and little is used to cut local taxes. By contrast 
the impact of a negative grant change is a high rate of substitution: most of the 
grant cut is replaced by local tax revenue and the cut in spending is small. In this 
context, it would be necessary to estimate separate coefficients for the impact of 
positive changes in lump-sum grants (AGG!) and negative changes in lump-sum 
grants (AGG!). A similar procedure might also be required to measure the impact 
of matching grants. 


The mediation of grant impact by local financial conditions 

To test grant hypotheses H2 and H3 it is necessary to measure the level of prior 
grant funding and the cost to ratepayers of replacing grant revenues. It is also 
necessary to specify how these variables interact with changes in grant. 

The measurement of prior grant funding is straightforward. This variable, GRFX, 
is simply the percentage of total net spending which was funded by grants in the 
previous financial year. If hypothesis H2 is valid then compliance with central 
policies should increase with GRFX. Therefore, to test the role of GREX in facilitating 
such central ‘control’, it is necessary to identify the local behaviour which the centre 
desires (Page 1980b). 

The aims of central policies towards local government finance in the 1980s have 
been to reduce spending and restrain rates. Thus, the preferred impact of grant cuts is 
no substitution and the preferred impact of grant increases is complete substitution. 
If local compliance with central policies is influenced by GRFX, then the relationship 
between AGG and AEX should resemble the pattern in figure 3. A given grant cut will 
produce a greater spending cut in a high GRFX authority. Similarly a given grant 
increase will produce a smaller spending increase in a high GRFX authority. 

To test whether prior grant funding does influence local responsiveness to central 
preferences, it is necessary to construct an appropriate interaction term which 
contains GRFX and AGG. The literature on grants does not specify how AGG may 
be expected to interact with GRFX, or with other mediating variables such as the 
gearing effect and party politics. Therefore, simple interaction terms are used in 
this analysis to test for the mediation of AGG by local economic and political 
variables. If it is hypothesized that the impact of AGG is strengthened by a 
mediating variable, then AGG is multiplied by this variable. If it hypothesized that 
the impact of AGG is weakened by a mediating variable, then AGG is divided by 
this variable. Experiments with more complex interactions could be conducted, 
but in the absence of a theoretical justification this would be little more than 
statistical ‘fishing’. If a sufficient number of interactions was tested, then something 
‘significant’ would eventually emerge (see Payne 1974). 

An interaction term in which GRFX mediates AGG can now be specified. In this 
variable, COMPLY, the size of a grant cut is magnified by GRFX and the size of 
a grant increase is deflated by GRFX: 
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COMPLY, = AGG,*GRFX*,_, Equn. I 
where GRFX* is equal to 1/GRFX if AGG is positive, and equal to GRFX if AGG is 
negative. If hypothesis H2 is valid, then the impact of grants on spending should 
vary with the prior level of grant support. Thus, the relationship between AEX 
and COMPLY should be closer than the relationship between AEX and AGG alone. 


FIGURE 3 The mediation of grant impact by prior grant funding 
AEX+ 






AGG— AGG+ 


er eens eed | 


AEX— 
Line A represents a high GRFX authority and line s represents a low GRFX authority. 


To test grant hypothesis H3, it is necessary to operationalize the concept of the 
gearing effect. The first step is simply to calculate RATE, which is the percentage 
rate change required to compensate for a change in grants. The gearing effect has 
usually been discussed in the context of grant cuts but it is also relevant to grant 
increases. If a substantial rate cut is permitted by extra grant then it is less likely 
to be used to boost spending. In figure 3, when AGG is positive, line A would 
represent the response of an authority when the rate saving is high and line B the 
response when the rate saving is low. Similarly, when AGG is negative, line A 
would represent the response when the rate cost is high and line B the response 
when the rate cost is low. 

The logic of the interaction between RATE and AGG is similar to the logic of 
COMPLY. In the interaction term, GEAR, the size of a grant cut is magnified 
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by RATE and the size of a grant increase is deflated by RATE. Thus, 
GEAR, = AGG,RATE*, Equn. I 


where RATE* is equal to 1/RATE if AGG is positive and RATE if AGG is negative. 
If hypothesis H3 is valid then the relationship between GEAR and AEX should be 
closer than the relationship between AGG and AEX. 


Party politics 

Expenditure decisions may be influenced by local party politics simply because 
parties differ in their views about the costs and benefits of higher spending and 
lower taxes. Party policies may be underpinned by ideological dispositions, by 
a pragmatic need to appeal to specific segments of the electorate or by the control 
of policy formulation by activists Jennings 1979). Any of these constraints may 
prevent parties converging towards the position of the median voter (see Boyne 
1987). In this case distinctive policy priorities will be reflected in distinctive patterns 
of policy change. Analyses of local policy variation have usually estimated only 
the additive effect of party politics on local policies. However, it is increasingly 
recognized that the role of politics may also be mediative, as suggested by grant 
hypothesis H6 (see Hoggart 1987; Boyne 1988a). 

Most output studies in the UK have found that party politics is an important 
influence on local policy variation. More specifically, the evidence indicates that 
the Labour Party’s share of council seats is positively related to the level of spending. 
However, Sharpe and Newton (1984) have argued that the measurement of party 
politics in these studies is problematic for two reasons. First, the capacity to shape 
policy outputs depends on outright control of the council. Therefore, the formal 
power of parties should be measured not by the proportion of seats held, but by 
a dichotomous variable which indicates the presence or absence of control. A second 
problem is that the focus on the power of the Labour Party alone is too limited. 
This problem can be alleviated by comparing the results for models which are 
identical but for the replacement of Labour control by Conservative control. 
However, this approach may still underestimate the impact of the overall pattern 
of party politics. The use of a dummy variable for either Labour or Conservative 
control implies an unnecessary loss of information. For example, if Labour control 
is coded 1 then Conservative councils and all other councils are grouped together 
and coded 0. More information on the pattern of party control can be retained 
if a trichotomous variable is used. Therefore, the first measure of party politics 
used in this analysis, PARTY, is coded 1 for Conservative control, 2 for councils 
controlled by Liberals/sDP and councils in which none of the national parties has 
outright control, and 3 for Labour control. 

Spending decisions may be influenced not only by current party control but 
also by recent changes in party control. The impact on spending may be particularly 
pronounced when either Labour or the Conservatives gain majority status. The 
change in party control, CHPC, can be measured on a 3 point scale where 1 
indicates change to a Labour majority, O indicates no change and —1 indicates 
change to a Conservative majority. Bunce (1981) has shown that the impact of 
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political change in USA state governments is greatest in the first budget of a new 
administration. However, it has been argued that the full effect of a change in 
party control may take some time (Sharpe and Newton 1984). This argument 
suggests that CHPC should be measured over several years but that more recent 
changes should be weighted more heavily. The most appropriate time span for 
measuring the change in control in UK local government may be the four-year 
electoral cycle. Thus, the weighted change in party control, WCHPC, can be 
calculated as: 

WCHPC, = CHPC, + CHPC,_, + CHPC,.2 + CHPC,; Equn. m 

2 3 4 


The logic of the interaction between the measures of party politics and grants 
is similar to the logic of COMPLY and GEAR. In figure 3, line A would represent 
the response of Conservative authorities to changes in grant and line B would 
represent the response of Labour authorities. Thus, an increase in AGG is magnified 
by PARTY and a decrease in AGG is deflated by PARTY: 


PARTYGG, = AGG, e PARTY*,_, Equn. IV 
Where PARTY“ is equal to 1/PARTY if AGG is negative, and equal to PARTY if AGG 
is positive. Similar interaction terms can also be created for ASG and for WCHPC. 


Needs and tax base 

A major formal purpose of local authorities is to respond to the service needs of 
the local population. It may therefore be expected that the change in service needs 
will influence spending decisions. There are both conceptual and practical problems 
in measuring spatial variations in the need for public services (Boyne and Powell 
1990). The principal conceptual problem is that the definition of need is inescapably 
ideological. Thus variations in the perceived level of need depend not only on 
‘objective’ local conditions but also on local politics. However, it is possible to 
compare needs across authorities because some features of the process of defining 
need are common to all areas. These features include the shared values of profes- 
sional staff and the statutory obligations which limit local discretion. 

The principal practical problem of need measurement is the difficulty of obtaining 
data which is specific to local authority services and available on an annual basis. 
Most output studies in the UK have used general socio-economic indicators from 
the ten-yearly census to measure need. The only measure of need which is con- 
structed specially for local authority services and recalculated annually is central 
government's Grant Related Expenditure Assessment (see Bramley 1984). Therefore, 
the annual change in this variable is used to operationalize the concept of the change 
in service needs, AND. 

It has been argued that an important constraint on local authorities’ capacity 
to meet service needs is the lack of buoyancy in the local tax base (Newton and 
Karran 1985; see also Oates 1975). Increases in local rateable values persistently 
lag behind inflation, and annual increases in local tax levels are necessary simply 
to maintain the real value of rate revenue. However, not all areas are afflicted 
by this problem to the same extent. Therefore, it may be hypothesized that there 
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is a negative relationship between AEX and COST, the percentage rate increase 
required to maintain real local tax revenue. Spending decisions may be influenced 
not only by the value of the local tax base but also by the balance between domestic 
and business properties. If local authorities receive most of their rate revenue from 
businesses then the cost of extra spending can be shifted onto business ratepayers 
within the area (Feldstein 1975; Jackman and Papadachi 1981). Ultimately such 
costs may be shifted out of the local area onto the final consumers of goods and 
services (Bowman 1974; Chicoine and Walzer 1986). Therefore, the proportion 
of the local tax base which consists of business properties, SHIFT, should be 
positively related to AEX. 


Summary of the model 
The impact of the explanatory variables on local expenditure change can be 
estimated through the following general regression model: 


AEX, = a+b,AGG, + b,ASG, + b,PARTY,-; + b,WCHPC,-, + b,AND, + 
b,COST, + b,SHIFT,-; + & Equn. V 


where the ‘b's are the regression coefficients for the explanatory variables, ‘a’ is 
a constant, ‘e’ is a random error term, ‘i’ denotes an individual local authority, 
and ‘t’ and ‘t—1’ refer to the current and previous financial years respectively. 
The variables PARTY, WCHPC and SHIFT are lagged one year on AEX. It is their 
value when the budget is being set rather than spent which is relevant in this context. 
The other variables are measured in the same time period as AEX. 

Various modifications to Equn. V provide for tests of whether grant impact is 
mediated by prior grant funding, the gearing effect and party politics; and for a 
test of different effects of positive and negative grant changes. The method of 
estimation is two-stage least squares employing measures of grant which are freed 
of the influence of AEX (see Boyne 1989(a)). Table 2 provides a summary of the 
variables and their hypothesized impact on expenditure change. 

The model is tested on the spending decisions of English local authorities in five 
financial years, from 1982/3 to 1986/7, because the primary focus of the analysis 
is on grants. It is inappropriate to estimate the impact of grants in single financial 
years during this period because expenditure responses to grant change were spread 
over several years (Smith 1987). For example, in a particular year, the impact of 
grants may be obscured by running down balances or by building up special 
accounts for use in subsequent years of more severe financial pressure (Elcock and 
Jordan 1987). However, over a longer period all net expenditure must ultimately 
be covered by rate and grant income. Therefore, the model is applied to the 
cumulative change in expenditure over the five financial years. The cumulative 
change is AEX, + AEX, + ...AEX,_, with each year’s spending converted to 1986 
prices. The same procedure is applied to AGG, ASG, AND and COST. PARTY and 
WCHPC are summed over the 5 years and SHIFT is averaged. ` 
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TABLE 2 Variables and hypotheses 
a 


Label Definition Hypothesized 
value of 
coefficient 
ee U a o a 

AEX Real change in net expenditure per 
capita 

AGG Real change in lump-sum grants per b>0<1 
capita 

ASG Real change in matching grants per b>1 
capita 

PARTY Current party control of the council b>0 

WCHPC Weighted value of recent changes in b>0 
party control 

AND Real change in service needs per capita b>0 

COST Real percentage rate increase required b<0 
to maintain rate revenue 

SHIFT Proportion of tax base which is b>0 
business properties 

COMPLY AGG mediated by prior grant funding b>0 

GEAR AGG mediated by percentage rate b>0 
change required to compensate for AGG 

PARTYGG AGG mediated by local party control b>0 

AGGt Slope dummy for increase in general b>0 
grants (if AGG is positive AGG! =AGG, 
otherwise AGG! =0) 

acc} Slope dummy for decrease in general b>0 


grants (if AGG is negative AGG! = AGG, 

otherwise AGG! =o) 
nn eet ss =, 
Data sources: Population figures are from Local Authority Vital Statistics (London, Office of Population 
Census and Surveys, annual). Political vanables are from The Municipal Yearbook (London, i 


Municipal 
Publications, annual). All other data are from Finance and General Statistics (London, Chartered 
Institute of Public Finance and Accountancy, annual). 


It has been argued that analyses of local policy variation in the UK have focused 
too heavily on urban areas and neglected rural areas in general and county councils 
in particular (Sharpe and Newton 1984). Therefore, the validity of the model is 
evaluated for three groups of local authorities. These are the 68 ‘urban’ authorities 
in England (the London boroughs and metropolitan districts) and two groups of 
‘rural’ authorities: the 39 non-metropolitan counties and the 296 non-metropolitan 
districts. 


IV. EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


The evidence on the validity of the model of grant impact is presented in tables 
3-5. Model A shows the results for the estimation of equation V. The evidence 
provided by various modifications to equation V is shown in models B to G. 
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The overall level of statistical explanation compares favourably with other 
analyses of local policy change which typically produce ‘R”s of 30—40 per cent 
(see Boyne 1985). In general, the variables AGG and ASG contribute significantly 
to the explanatory power of the model. Thus, the evidence supports Strousse and 
Jones’s (1974) argument that output studies which omit grants are likely to 
underestimate the constraints on local political choice. Not only are AGG and ASG 
significant, but their effects are also significantly different. When AGG and ASG 
are constrained to have equal coefficients a significant reduction in the R? occurs 
in each group of authorities. The R° declines by 5 per cent (F=10.7) in the urban 
authorities, by 8 per cent (F=41.3) in the non-metropolitan districts and by 
20 per cent (F=27.3) in the counties (see Wright 1976, for a discussion of the F test 
in this context). Therefore, grant impact has probably been understated in studies 
which measured only one type of grant or used a single measure of ‘total’ grants. 


Lump-sum grants 

The hypothesis that the impact of lump-sum grants is partial substitution is 
supported by the results for the non-metropolitan districts and counties. The co- 
efficients for AGG in model A are not only significantly greater than zero, but also 
significantly less than one (t=12.9 in the non-metropolitan districts and t=4.73 
in the counties). 

In the urban authorities the hypothesized impact of lump-sum grants is not 
supported by the results. The AGG coefficient in model A is not significantly 
different from zero. This finding indicates that the impact of AGG on AEX is not 
partial but complete substitution. Thus, spending decisions in this group of 
authorities were not constrained by changes in lump-sum grants. The evidence 
suggests that local policy makers treated general grants and rate revenue as perfectly 
interchangeable sources of income. This conclusion implies that grants simply served 
as one source of funding for spending decisions which were determined by other 
variables. 

During the study period, the cumulative change in general grants was negative 
in all the non-metropolitan counties. However, AGG was positive in around 
15 per cent of the non-metropolitan districts and urban authorities. Therefore, in 
these two groups, Model B was estimated to examine whether there was a differen- 
tial response to positive and negative grant changes. In the non-metropolitan 
districts, the R? is significantly higher in model B than in model A. (F=6.3). This 
indicates that the response to grant increases (AGG!) and decreases (AGG!) was 
significantly different. The impact of a £1 increase in general grants is a spending 
increase of around £0.77, but the impact of a £1 cut in general grants is a spending 
cut of only £0.24. Thus, there is little substitution when grants increase — most 
of the extra money is used to boost spending. However, there is a high rate of 
substitution when grants decrease — much of the grant loss is replaced by rate 
revenue — implying that grant increases may ‘stick where they hit’ but that grant 
decreases are much less likely to adhere to local budgets. The evidence provided 
by model B in the urban authorities is also indicative of a differential response 
to positive and negative grant changes. The difference between the AGG! and AGG! 
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coefficients is not significant at the 10 per cent level. However, the pattern of the 
evidence does hint that there is less substitution when grants increase. 

The results when AGG is replaced by COMPLY are shown in model C. The level 
of statistical explanation is not improved significantly in any of the three groups 
of authorities. Thus, the evidence indicates that the impact of AGG on AEX is not 
mediated by GRFX. Local spending decisions are not more ‘accountable’ to central 
government where the prior level of grant funding is high. Greater grant 
‘dependence’ does not produce greater compliance with central policies. The 
evidence shows that high GRFX authorities were just as likely as low GRFX 
authorities to increase rates to compensate for grant cuts, and just as likely to use 
extra grants to boost spending. 

The effects of replacing AGG by GEAR are shown in model D. The modified 
model does not provide a significantly improved level of statistical explanation. 
Thus, the impact of AGG on AEX is not mediated by the cost or saving to rate- 
payers. The impact on spending of the rate cost or saving per se was also tested, 
but the results were no better. Thus the supposed gearing effect remains resolutely 
in neutral. Despite the absence of evidence on its validity, the gearing effect has 
become a ‘fairly well accepted feature’ of local government finance in the UK 
(Bennett 1982, p. 5). This first empirical test of the gearing effect suggests that 
it does not merit such status. 

The evidence provides very limited support for the hypothesis that the effects 
of lump-sum grants are mediated by party politics. Model E shows the conse- 
quences when AGG is replaced by PARTYGG. There is no significant improvement 
in the results. Model F shows the results when AGG is mediated by WCHPC. There 
is very little change in the level of statistical explanation in the urban authorities 
and non-metropolitan counties. However, in the non-metropolitan districts there 
is a small but significant improvement in the R{F=4.4). Thus, the evidence 
indicates that in this group of authorities the impact of AGG on AEX is modified 
by recent changes in party control. Nevertheless, the overall pattern of the evidence 
suggests that party politics makes little difference to the relationship between lump- 
sum grants and spending decisions. 


Matching grants 
The hypothesized stimulative effect of matching grants is generally supported by 
the statistical evidence. 

In the non-metropolitan districts and counties the estimated coefficients for ASG 
are significantly greater than one (t=1.8 and t=3.9 respectively). All the non- 
metropolitan districts received a cumulative increase in the real value of specific 
grants between 1981/2 and 1986/7. Thus, in this group, the ASG coefficient 
indicates that all additional specific grants were spent, and that expenditure funded 
by local taxes also increased. This result need not imply that all the increase in 
spending was on services formally designated for specific grant support. It may 
be that some of the specific grants leaked to other parts of the budget (see Osman 
1966). Nor does the evidence necessarily imply that the formal matching 
requirements were met in full. Precise data on the value and matching rate of each 
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specific grant received by each authority would be required to investigate this issue. 

Around one-third of the non-metropolitan counties suffered a cumulative decline 
in the real value of specific grants during the study period. However, the response 
to positive and negative values of ASG was uniform. The Rê was unchanged at 
0.78 when ASG was replaced by slope dummies for positive and negative grant 
changes. Thus, the ASG coefficient in this group of authorities indicates not only 
that an increase in specific grants stimulated spending, but also that a decline in 
` specific grants released funds for tax cuts. 

The hypothesized impact of matching grants is not supported by the results for 
the urban authorities. The estimated coefficient for ASG in model A is not 
significantly different from one, which indicates that the effect of matching grants 
is no substitution. Between 1981/2 and 1986/7 the urban authorities suffered a 
cumulative decline in the real value of specific grants. Thus the ASG coefficient 
suggests that a £1 cut in specific grants produced a £1 cut in spending but produced 
no reduction in local taxes. In the 1980s fiscal pressure has been higher in urban 
areas than in the remainder of England (Boyne 1988b). Therefore, the urban 
authorities may have retained the funds released by reduced matching requirements 
and transferred the money to other services. 

The mediation of specific grants by PARTY is examined in model G. The evidence 
indicates that the impact of ASG on AEX is not significantly mediated by party 
control. The level of statistical explanation was no better when ASG was mediated 
by WCHPC. It may be that the formal conditions attached to specific grants effec- 
tively prevent any party political influence on their relationship with spending. 
The absence of grant mediation by party politics does not mean that grants are 
unmediated by any aspect of local political systems. For example, it may be that 
local bureaucrats influence the relationship between grants and spending. However 
the results are not consistent with ‘budget-maximization’ which implies that all grants 
are allocated to spending and that lump-sum and matching grants have the same 
effect (Beck 1981). 


Party politics 
Most of the evidence on the additive impact of the political variables is consistent 
with their hypothesized relationship with spending. The estimated coefficients for 
PARTY are consistently positive, and are significant in the model which provides 
the best explanation of variations in AEX in each group of authorities. Spending 
decisions are influenced not only by current party control but also by recent changes 
in party control. In the non-metropolitan districts and counties the WCHPC coeffi- 
cients are significantly positive. This evidence indicates that new Labour councils 
are especially likely to increase spending and that new Conservative councils are 
especially likely to cut spending. In the urban authorities the coefficient for WCHPC 
is not significant. This result indicates that new councils in these areas tended to 
conform to the spending policies of established councils of the same party colour. 
Thus, the impact of party politics is largely additive rather than mediative. While 
there is little evidence that party control mediates grant impact, there is sub- 
stantial evidence that party control has a significant independent effect on spending 
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decisions. In the context of local expenditure growth and decline, party politics 
does matter. 


Needs and tax base 

The evidence generally supports the hypothesis that the impact of service needs 
on spending is positive. However the AND coefficients are significant only in the 
urban authorities and non-metropolitan districts. It should not necessarily be 
inferred that expenditure decisions in the non-metropolitan counties are unrespon- 
sive to service needs. The results may simply reflect a lack of correspondence 
between central and local perceptions of changes in the level of need. 

The evidence indicates that the lack of buoyancy in the local tax base is a 
constraint on local expenditure growth. The impact of COST on AEX is significantly 
negative, especially in the urban authorities and non-metropolitan counties. By 
contrast, none of the estimated coefficients for SHIFT support the hypothesis that 
the business proportion of the tax base is positively related to expenditure change. 
In the non-metropolitan counties SHIFT has no significant influence on AEX. In the 
other two groups of authorities the effect of SHIFT is the opposite of that 
hypothesized. The significantly negative coefficients indicate that spending change 
was lower in areas where businesses provided the bulk of local tax revenue. This 
pattern may be explained by the sensitivity of councils to local economic problems 
in the 1980s (see Hausner et al. 1986). 


Summary 

The statistical results are consistent with three of the six grant hypotheses specified 
in Part I. The general pattern of the evidence indicates that variations in grants 
are significantly related to variations in spending (H1), that the impact of lump- 
sum grants is partial substitution (H4), and that the impact of matching grants 
is stimulation (5). By contrast, grant impact is not mediated by the prior level 
of grant funding (H2) or by the gearing effect (H3). Nor is there much evidence 
that grant impact is mediated by party politics (H6). 

Thus, the results support some aspects of both political and economic theories 
of grant effects. However, a caveat must be entered on the validity of each 
theoretical perspective. First, recent changes in political models of central-local 
relations may have overemphasized central constraints on local policies. Central 
grants do not ‘dominate’ local spending decisions. Variations in expenditure change 
are far from completely determined by variations in grants. Party politics, service 
needs and the local tax base also have important effects on spending. It would 
be necessary to examine the evidence over a much longer time period to identify 
whether the impact of grants has been particularly strong since 1981. However, 
the results of this analysis suggest that it is misleading to characterize local authorities 
as the ‘agents’ of the centre. The caveat concerning the economic perspective on 
grants is that the expected income and price effects were not present in all three 
groups of authorities. The impact of lump-sum and matching grants was weaker 
in the urban areas than in the two groups of non-metropolitan councils. The 
variable pattern of the results lends support to the argument that it is important 
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to test the validity of models of policy variation on both urban and rural authorities. 


CONCLUSION 


The aim of this article was to identify the impact of central grants on local spending 
decisions. Many previous analyses of local policy variation either omitted grants 
entirely or simply fired grant variables at policy variables on an ad hoc basis. In 
this analysis the relationship between grants and spending was tested on the basis 
of political and economic theories of grant effects. The estimates of grant impact 
produced by previous studies were afflicted by several methodological problems. 
Therefore, in this analysis the influence of grant change on spending change was 
estimated while controlling for other variables and correcting for simultaneity bias. 
The empirical evidence indicated that central grants are a significant constraint 
n expenditure decisions and that different types of grants have different effects. 
In sum, studies which omit appropriate measures of grant impact cannot provide 
valid explanations of local policy variation. Central grants are an important political 
influence on policy outputs. Thus, answers to the question ‘does politics matter?’ 
should be sought in the characteristics of both local and national political systems. 
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THE ETHOS OF THE CABINET OFFICE: A COMMENT 
ON THE TESTIMONY OF OFFICIALS 


MICHAEL LEE 


Anthony Seldon’s description of the Cabinet Office (Public Administration No. 1, 
Vol. 68, pp. 103-22) conveys very accurately the formulations of those he has 
interviewed. But his methods fall short of providing a full explanation of the Cabinet 
Office's position in British government. As he points out, interviewers are at the 
mercy of informants who unselfconsciously project an official self-image. They 
need to find ways of decoding the information they are given. By taking a longer 
time scale than the first eight years of Mrs Thatcher's premiership it should be 
possible to find a way of interpreting the material collected. 

The Cabinet Office, at what was called in 1945 ‘the centre of the machine’, is 
now an institution with its own customs and practices. Its structure has been shaped 
in response to the difficulties of relating domestic and foreign policies and to the 
exigencies of dealing with different ‘policy communities’ in these domains. A 
satisfactory explanation of its position would have to follow the changing character 
of executive authority and the displacement of Parliament from the mainstream of 
policy formulation. The Treasury has always been the central department par 
excellence, and the evolution of its power and procedures owe a great deal to the 
supply of revenue to the Crown through Parliament. There is now a considerable 
literature about the Treasury's position. The Treasury has been ‘demystified’ because 
descriptions of its methods of work do not endanger any myths about government 
responsibility and autonomy. Descriptions of the Cabinet Office retain a certain 
tone of deference and mystique precisely because the forces which are shaping its 
procedures are less tangible. Does Seldon’s treatment of the subject bring us close 
to seeing the place of the institution in our system of government? 

The character of the evidence he has collected provides a clue to a deeper 
understanding. All senior officials wish to be remembered for their procedural 
efficiency and to deny suggestions that they exercise personal influence. The 
principal actors at the ‘centre of the machine’ appear to hold roughly the same 
views about their roles and functions. All are eager to demonstrate the importance 
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of negative statements. The Cabinet Office is not a locus for civil service power; 
individual civil servants do not exercise personal influence or assert their own policy 
priorities. Few officials leave a personal mark on the formulation of policy when 
they are working within the central nexus of relationships between ministers and 
civil servants. All actors wish to emphasize the fluidity of cabinet business. There 
are no fixed rules; there is no one way of conducting affairs or of coordinating 
policies. The whole apparatus is personalized and secret. Few individuals are able 
to acquire an overall view of the interlocking parts. What matters are hard work, 
good briefing material and skilful chairmanship, not personal glory. 

This ethos of the secretariat proper has been built up over a long period of time. 
The Cabinet Office as an institution should be examined in the context of its history 
before 1979. There are three features which mark out its present structure in Seldon’s 
description. First, the secretariat proper proceeds as a set of deputy secretary 
organizations, each handling a separate policy field. A high proportion of Seldon’s 
information comes from accounts of each deputy secretary's responsibilities. Second, 
this functional specialization aids the delegation of responsibility and the division 
of labour. Seldon explains how briefing and minute taking are broken up into 
specialist tasks. Third, the meetings of full Cabinet have become a discussion forum. 
The majority of important decisions are taken below that level. The important 
matters come to ad hoc meetings with the Prime Minister in the chair, or to standing 
committees. 

The ethos so accurately described has its own vocabulary, which Seldon’s 
treatment reflects. First, he picks up the terminology of his informants in describing 
a set of deputy secretary responsibilities as either ‘proactive’ or ‘reactive’. Second 
he quotes his informants saying that in cabinet committees ‘egal questions 
predominate’. And third he repeats the quite remarkable statement that the agenda 
largely decides itself. This evidence of official thinking aids the preparation of an 
understanding of the structure. With a little probing underneath the official folklore 
the proper history of the institution might be found. What will it look like? 

First, the establishment of deputy secretary sections in the office arose directly 
from the need to make strategic decisions in both overseas and domestic affairs, 
sometimes separately and sometimes in conjunction. Perhaps the beginnings of 
the reallocation of duties lie in the Central War Planning Staff, the unit run from 
1955 to 1957 partly as an exercise in preparations for nuclear war. The sectionaliza- 
tion of the Cabinet Office followed its acquisition from the Chiefs of Staff of the 
Joint Intelligence Committee in 1957, and was a response to official opinion in 
favour of pushing some subjects down from Cabinet and bringing other subjects 
up. The creation of the Defence and Overseas Committee and a separate secretariat 
in 1963 was tied to the construction of a new ‘federal’ ministry of defence. The 
setting up of a secretariat for economic affairs followed the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs as an alternative to the Treasury. The evolution of the 
new deputy secretary commands during the 1960s and early 1970s was accompanied 
by a debate about the value of large departments which could settle matters below 
cabinet level and about the need for a greater ‘central capability’ in analysis of 
options at the centre. The creation of the Civil Service Department in 1968 provided 
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an opportunity to give the Cabinet Office its own vote in the supply estimates. 
It sprang forth as an institution in its own right, not under the general wing of 
the Treasury. 

The consequences of these developments were apparent in the selection and 
posting of officials to serve in the Cabinet Office on secondment from their depart- 
ments. Deputy secretaries could look for suitable candidates familiar with specific 
areas of policy. Each section of the secretariat concentrated on its own field of 
policy; there was much less cross-posting within the office. Indeed it became possible 
to provide a team of different specialists to take the minutes of different parts of 
the same meeting. There were teething troubles. Contemporaries talked of the 
‘Christmas tree function’ of the office which provided a home for any specialist 
group or private office that could be hung on its many branches. But during this 
period the methods of work began automatically to follow the contacts of the policy 
worlds and the policy communities with which each section of the secretariat had 
to deal. Deputy secretaries talked about ‘being more into policy’ and of ‘knowing 
what the line-up is’. 

An important aspect of the changing character of the office was the availability 
of senior Cabinet Office officials to act as the chairmen of interdepartmental 
committees. Before the late 1960s the Treasury normally provided the ‘central’ 
chairmen. 

Table 1 shows that the expansion of the office took place largely during the 
1970s. Setting aside forty from the armed services, 400 of the rank of Principal 
and above were posted to the Cabinet Office during the 15 years 1965-79. During 
the previous 20 years the corresponding figure was 167. A major component in 
this expansion was simply the decision in 1968 to develop a central assessments 
staff in the handling of intelligence, and the commitment in 1971 to create a Central 
Policy Review Staff. Each of these bodies recruited staff from outside the civil 
service. 

But the most significant expansion to affect the ethos of the office was the assign- 
ment of officials to both the deputy secretary sections and the private offices or 
special task forces. Senior officials came not simply to run the procedures of 
interdepartmental negotiation at cabinet level, but also to be knowledgeable about 
particular policy communities. Another factor of some importance in this expansion 
was the sheer necessity of finding staff to handle secure communications. 

Both Conservative and Labour governments used the device of recruiting private 
office staffs at the centre for ministers without portfolio or ministers with few 
departmental duties who were asked to undertake inquiries or negotiations. For 
example, Geoffrey Rippon as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in 1971 took 
charge of Britain’s negotiations to enter the European Common Market; Edward 
Short as Lord President in 1974 was made responsible for a Constitution Unit 
dealing with legislation for the devolution of authority to Scotland and Wales. 
The EEC private office led to the creation of a new deputy secretary section of 
the office after negotiations were successfully completed. The European Secretariat 
acquired the largest number of recruits after 1971. 

By 1976 there were just over 900 members of staff in all grades. By the late 
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1970s the number of officials serving in the secretariat proper seems to have settled 
at a figure between 650 and 700. This meant that there were some seventy or so 
senior officials on secondment from departments, and that the office was in future 
conceived as a collection of five or six deputy secretary ‘brigades’ with seven to 
ten under secretaries and up to twenty assistant secretaries. It is a pity that Anthony 
Seldon does not give the statistics for the 1980s. If one sets on one side the staff 
of the Minister for the Civil Service, it looks as if 650-700 remains the magnitude 
of the secretariat. The Supply Estimates for 1988 (Cm. 328, p. 19) refer to 694. 
The office now merits an establishments and finance officer of senior rank, 

The fashionable vocabulary of labelling secretariats either ‘proactive’ or ‘reactive’ 
reflects the now established convention that each deputy secretary brigade can 
develop its own style of communication according to the business on its agenda 
or according to its own development of subjects for discussion. The four main 
secretariats and the four standing committees of Cabinet which are publicly 
acknowledged to exist are the expression of the institutionalization developed in 
the period before Mrs Thatcher's administration. During the 1970s the Home 
Secretariat was called ‘home and social affairs’ (HSA). As Anthony Seldon shows, 
the fifth secretariat on science and technology was partly the product of the abolition 
of the Central Policy Review Staff in 1983. The history of developing special units 
at the centre or special private offices during the 1960s and 1970s shows that the 
institution was being built on the cultivation of opportunities to be ‘proactive’. 

Second, the delegation of responsibility and the division of labour was an 
extension of the expectation that different policies required different channels of 
communication. A significant development of the 1960s and 1970s was that each 
secretariat loosened the conventions governing the propriety of who should speak 
to whom and who should copy papers to whom. Communications with depart- 
ments or No. 10 were not all channelled through the private office of the Secretary 
of the Cabinet. If Cabinet Office officials were seen around Whitehall to be part 
of a team in a particular field of policy, then telephone calls and letters could be 
appropriately addressed without following formal channels. Just as Sir Norman 
Brook's tenure of the office of Cabinet Secretary was marked by the ‘consolidation’ 
of practice in the form of ‘notes of guidance’, so Sir John Hunt's incumbency 
produced sets of instructions that took: account of changing conventions. Brook 
codified the practice of the Second World War; Hunt gave expression to the impact 
of international affairs on domestic policies. A proper history of the institution 
ought to contain evidence of the changes made in instructions to staff, and of the 
extent these rules were bent. It would be valuable to know how far there have 
been significant revisions of handbooks, manuals of procedure and desk-training 
programmes. A good antidote to the testimony of officials is hard evidence that 
the new ethos has been expressed in day-to-day instructions. 

The habit of speaking about ‘the predominance of legal questions’ reflects the 
extent to which each secretariat has become engaged in the process of finding time 
in the legislative programme for those points within its remit which need translation 
into law. The European Secretariat has obviously a special place in the handling 
of legislation required under the European treaties. But the other parts of the office 
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are increasingly engaged in finding methods of administrative action which avoid 
recourse to legislation. The functional specializations open up more opportunities 
to monitor what departments are doing. The basic convention that the Cabinet 
has no formal powers, but invites a minister to take action on its behalf, may 
be acquiring a new meaning. 

The Cabinet Office plays a fairly direct part in the government's management 
of parliamentary business. Prime Ministers used to act as Leaders of the House 
of Commons and to conduct the leadership functions through their own private 
offices. Since 1961 the Leader of the House has normally been a holder of one 
of the non-departmental portfolios attached to the centre. An under secretary in 
the Cabinet Office has spent a large proportion of his time preparing briefs for 
whichever minister was leader. 

Third, the limitation of formal business at full cabinet level is a continuation 
of the recognition that the Prime Minister's office is now dominated by foreign 
policy issues and by the special demands made by the international community 
on the head of government. Many of the proposals to create a Prime Minister's 
department during the 1970s sprang from a general awareness that the pressures 
on the head of government had multiplied, particularly through the increasing 
recourse to ‘summit meetings’. Since the meeting of world leaders at Rambouillet 
in 1973 there has been a notable increase in Cabinet Office briefings of Prime 
Ministers on international affairs. This work far surpasses the arrangements made 
by the Cabinet Secretary before 1965 for the meetings of Prime Ministers in the 
Commonwealth. Sir Kenneth Berrill, the retiring director of the Central Policy 
Review Staff, told a university audience in 1980 that there was a case for ‘more 
strength at the centre’ because there were ineluctable forces at work moulding and 
expanding the role of the Prime Minister in all the major parliamentary democracies 
of the Western world. The Prime Minister's need for a system of secure communica- 
tion to other governments or British representatives around the world places the 
Cabinet Office in a special position. Decisions can be taken rapidly and in appro- 
priate ways by ad hoc meetings and briefings. It is not surprising that Cabinet 
is considered a forum for discussion. It is more suitable as a vehicle for airing general 
points at issue than as a body for collective decision making. 

The idea that the agenda ‘sets itself to which Anthony Seldon refers is a typical 
by-product of this environment. The agenda ‘sets itself’ in the sense that each 
specialist secretariat acts as the centre of a network of policy discussions across 
departments and between outside groups. Events in the world outside may well 
change the terms of the discussion. 

There is still quite a long way to go before the Cabinet Office as an institution 
can be widely understood in a manner comparable with the literature on the 
Treasury. Anthony Seldon’s emphasis on the question of Sir Robert Armstrong's 
personal influence diverts attention from the more difficult question: have recent 
developments created a system at the ‘centre of the machine’ which is more 
than different aspects of the persona of the Cabinet Secretary? The ‘proactive’ 
elements and the delegation to deputy secretaries suggest that an institution is 
taking shape that goes beyond the traditional tensions between a Cabinet Secretary's 
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service to all ministers collectively and his role as chief of staff to the Prime 

The fact that ministers and officials are now prepared to be interviewed about 
the arcana imperii is itself evidence of change. It seems less important to insist 
on the fiction that some operations cannot be mentioned in the public domain. 
Anthony Seldon refers to the Joint Intelligence Committee and to the coordination 
of the security services. He has capitalized on the widespread disclosure of the 
names of cabinet committees, the use of sub-committees, and of MISCs (ad hoc 
committees), as well as the ‘multilateral meeting’. The setting of his article is the 
accepted belief, given widespread publicity by his colleague, Peter Hennessy, that 
Mrs Thatcher has reduced the significance of full meetings of Cabinet, convened 
fewer meetings and kept a stricter surveillance over the use of cabinet committees. 

The debate has moved beyond the issue which was voiced in the 1970s of whether 
to recognize the evolution of the Cabinet Office into a Prime Minister's Depart- 
ment’. Seldon shows how Mrs Thatcher runs No. 10 and the Cabinet Office in 
tandem without any need for redesignation. Nothing has happened to transform 
a basic proposition of British government: a strong Prime Minister does not need 
a Prime Minister's Department, while a weak Prime Minister who may need one 
lacks the power to create it. 

The tasks performed at the centre by the secretariat proper may still seem fairly 
mechanical in nature. Sir Ivor Jennings in Cabinet Government described them 
as the circulation of memoranda and other documents, the compilations of agendas, 
the summons to meetings, minute-taking and archive preservation. Seldon quotes 
the surprise expressed that ‘such clever men were content to preoccupy themselves 
with such pedestrian tasks.’ 

Yet the institution of the Cabinet Office is clearly more than these routines. The 
latter should be considered in the context of the processes of consultation. Placing 
Seldon’s account of 1979-87 in the context of pre-1979 developments brings home 
the importance of looking beneath the formulations that are common currency 
among the principal witnesses. Their particular interest in what is written or said 
in public should be but the beginning of developing a wider understanding. The 
task of putting interview material with documentary evidence may not yet be a 
practical possibility. But there may now be sufficient indications of how the Cabinet 
Office ethos has been formed for an adequate history to be prepared. The important 
questions to ask are just emerging. 
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PLANNING CONSULTANCY: CAN IT SERVE THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST? 


RICHARD FORDHAM 





THE DEVOLUTION OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION TO CONSULTANTS 


As staff shortages mount it is not surprising that local authorities should look at 
the possibilities offered by hiring consultants. After all privatization is the slogan 
of the age and the immediate past president of the Royal Town Planning Institute 
(RTPI) is himself a consultant. At the same time (town and country) planning is 
a system designed to regulate the private sector (developers), and so there are 
obvious difficulties in transferring this function to the private sector. 

This article, written by a consultant, sketches a checklist of relevant considera- 
tions which might be borne in mind by those considering such a transfer. 

The aim is to consider two facets of the matter: what are the matters which 
can properly be devolved to consultants; and what criteria should be applied in 
choosing consultants? The approach will be to suggest relevant considerations in 
the first case and guidelines in the second. 

Consultants are, of course, no new thing. Government at all levels has used 
them as a matter of course, for a wide range of purposes. However the pressure 
for privatization, combined with unfilled posts in planning departments, has 
imposed a new impetus to hire in consultants. A critical point, at which effective 
decision-making power has been devolved, may soon be in sight. 

In some cases devolution occurs at second hand, as where a developer is required 
by a local authority to provide elements of what amounts to a local plan for an 
area of proposed development, or detailed alignments for a new section of road. 
In turn the developer hires a consultant to do the work. 

In other cases the local authority devolves work which, usually implicitly, 
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transfers part of its power: for instance where the authority gets a consultant to 
assess whether or not a developer can be asked to fund offsite infrastructure relevant 
to the development proposed. By depending on the consultant's advice on the level 
of such ‘planning gain’ the local authority is abdicating responsibility for a significant 
part of a public decision. Under present circumstances there is in many cases no 
possibility of avoiding such delegation: the question is not whether but how to do it. 

The pressure to devolve work from the public to the private sectors introduces 
a fundamental change, raising the question as to when this transfer may alter what 
is seen to be the public interest. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


To consider which aspects of planning might be devolved to consultants it is 
necessary to have a standard against which to judge the different activities which 
make up the job. The shorthand term for that is ‘the public interest’: at the centre 
of the planner’s work there lies some function which as part of its essence involves 
public decisions. Yet at some point in the devolution of planning activity to 
consultants the focus of decisions which form and define the public interest would 
pass from the public to the private sectors, with substantial effects on the definition 
itself. It might be argued in response that, however diminished the band of profes- 
sionals (officers) might become, the semi-professional (councillors) actually decide 
what is to be done, in conjunction with the amateurs (the electorate). 

Such a response is naive. The councillors depend on the officers to work out 
the policy alternatives within a political framework of varying strength. A great 
deal depends on who drafts the policies. If the agenda is set by the private sector 
it will reflect quite different interests from those mediated through the judgement 
of a group of local officials. It is true that such officers do not always have a highly 
developed political philosophy. They may be able to justify their bureaucratic 
authority only in terms of ‘its own effectiveness. And what this appeal reveals 
is that bureaucratic authority is nothing other than successful power’ (Maclntyre 
1985, pp. 25-6). 

However, better justifications can be developed, some founded on debate over 
the public interest. In this respect the pressures produced by delegation may be 
salutary in forcing an appraisal of where the essence of the public interest may 
lie. Such an appraisal cannot be founded on the RTPI’s own code of professional 
conduct, which is extremely bland even by the standards of such codes. For 
example, the planner must not use his ‘professional skills’ for purposes which are 
‘contrary to his bona fide professional opinion’ (RTP! 1983). No attempt is made 
to say what these terms mean. 

Many members of the RTPI now use these skills for the purpose of profit maxi- 
mization: both theirs and that of their client developers (the first sort of profit 
being less dangerous than the second). They appear to have no qualms over such 
a role, and of course it does not offend the above code. Yet the very existence 
of government is based on the idea that group interests exist which cannot be served 
by individual profit maximization, but only by action outside the market. Planning 
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is usually taken to be one of those interests. The essence of its skill might therefore 
be thought to disappear under the pressure of profit maximization. 

The Nuffield committee illustrated the typical reaction to the suggestion of such 
contradictions. They found a 


more deep seated reluctance to tackle fundamental issues, based perhaps on 
the suspicion that such inquiry will reveal the extent of the disagreement which 
everyone wants to avoid...[the Committee was struck by]...a desire for 
consensus; to believe that all right thinking people are agreed on the proper 
role for planning (Nuffield 1986, p. 97). 


Unfortunately for such people, even so practical an issue as deciding what to put 
out to consultants requires consideration of abstract ethical issues. 


WHAT CAN BE DEVOLVED? 

To give some idea as to what may be justified the extremes will be examined. 
What is inalienably public and, at the other extreme, what is so neutral with respect 
to the public/private distinction that it can readily be devolved to consultants? 

As to the first question it is helpful to consider the way in which issues arise. 
This may be through action outside the local authority bureaucracy (e.g. a planning 
application being received) or from within (a matter being identified as a strategic 
planning issue). The immediate responsibility for judgement then falls on the 
planning officer. It is important to recognize that this job is not a neutral function, 
but one which involves the taking of decisions. Indeed, some argue that the ‘ethic 
of neutrality’ is one of the devices through which officials have traditionally avoided 
responsibility for their own responsibility (Thompson 1985). Rohr puts the general 
position well: Through administrative discretion, bureaucrats participate in the 
governing process of our society; but to govern in a democratic society without 
being responsible (accountable) to the electorate raises a serious question for 
bureaucrats. Indeed so to govern defines the ethical issue peculiar to them’ (Rohr 
1978, p. 15). 

It is essential to face the issues involved in administrative discretion when dealing 
with the issue of consultancy. Officers do decide things, at the simplest level by 
what they include or exclude from briefing notes to councillors. They are likely 
to play a significant part in deciding what can properly be devolved to consultants. 
The point which follows is that it is essential not to devolve this responsibility 
to the private sector. To do that would be to give planning to one of the sectional 
interests involved in the process, and one whose concern is profit. If that were 
to happen the definition of planning would really be changed, and according to 
the usual definition it would be lost. 

Turning to the other extreme, there are some issues which seem easy to devolve. 
Traffic counts on roads, certain aspects of design and layout of new facilities, 
the conduct (though not the content) of surveys. These are relatively mechanical 
and so raise few issues concerning discretion. It should be remembered, though, 
that even the most mundane activities can involve a degree of discretion and 
that this will be handled differently by the private sector. That is to say: any 
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devolution risks some damage to the public interest, and the judgement only 
concerns its degree. 

Urban design in general is an area which lies on the boundary between public 
and private. It has a strong element of architecture in its pedigree, and hence a 
private sector tradition; however it is concerned with groups of buildings and hence 
with inherently public decisions. It is interestingly symbolic that the immediate 
past president of the RTPI, the first consultant to hold that position, is a specialist 
in urban design. 

Another area of devolution concerns the hiring of expertise which the local 
authority does not have and which it would be impossible or impractical to employ 
full time. Consider for instance a small authority which rarely experiences major 
development applications. It may well make sense to hire a professional negotiator 
to assist in the process of agreeing an appropriate scheme, given that the developers 
will have highly paid professionals on their side. 

The justification for this class of devolution would be that the local public interest 
stands to be advanced by such hiring in. The argument has to be applied with 
care, since it only holds where the local authority has a sufficient staff to retain 
its responsibility for major decisions. It could not be used as a basis for sacking 
and then occasionally re-hiring the entire planning department. 


CRITERIA FOR CHOOSING CONSULTANTS 


It is standard practice to assess consultants in terms of fitness to perform the task 
at hand. However, the criteria used are normally ad hoc. There are two main 
problems, one of which applies to all consultancy and one to planning and similar 
‘public interest’-related topics. The first derives from the fact that the consultancy 
has to make a profit, and the second from the fact that their profit depends on 
serving clients who will often be developers. 

The first can be summarized as the consultant's dilemma: to carry out the analysis 
in its own terms (‘relatively neutrally’) or bend the results to what are known to 
be the clients’ wishes (such a conflict is quite common in some areas of planning). 
Obviously the latter cannot be openly defended, but it is seldom out of directors’ 
minds: they are concerned to keep the contracts coming in and one of them might 
be from the same local authority. Nothing can be done to stop this since it is a 
function of the private sector status of consultancy. The local authority can attempt 
to minimize this danger both through choice of consultant and through stating 
in its terms of reference that credit will be given for good analysis rather than 
convenient conclusions (and application of this rule in practice). 

The second problem is more subtle. Its flavour can be gained from the following 
quotation from a book designed to be read by budding developers: 


[if the planning consultant is]...a really good talker, he or she can beat the 
[local authority's] director of aesthetic design into a jelly. ..don’t ignore the 
private planning consultant. He can act as a professional witness at the inevitable 
public inquiry into your appeal against the refusal of planning permission. He 
will not only swear that black is white — if he is good enough he will prove 
it (Bailey 1988, p. 101). 
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If the consultant, as is usual, earns most of his/her living from developers then 
the criteria for success are as stated in the last sentence quoted above. The skill 
which is praised there is advocacy — allied to a complete lack of concern with 
the public interest. It could be argued that such an advocate is helping in the process 
of defining the public interest. That is true, but misleading if we are talking about 
the possibility of this consultant’s doing work for local authorities as well. This 
role requires some capacity to take the public point of view, not merely helping 
to define it incidentally by acting in a profit-maximizing role. 

Most consultants would probably defend their position by saying that they can 
avoid conflicts of interest by ensuring that: they do not work for both sides on 
a given scheme; they do not work for both public and private sectors within a 
given district; and they maintain a separate public sector division within the firm. 

Big London firms such as Healey and Baker, Hillier Parker and Debenham 
Tewson and Chinnocks exhibit these characteristics. But even such minimalist rules 
are not maintained by all consultants, and none of these devices actually ensures 
that the public sector planning department will receive a good service from such 
consultants. Everyone who works for such firms knows where the main revenue 
comes from. A small number of them provide a substantial part of the national 
requirement for both valuation and planning consultancy. The development in- 
dustry forms quite a close-knit community, and it has a very good bush telegraph, 
lubricated by the wine-bar circuit. If a consultant were to perform well for a local 
authority at the expense of a developer the news would quickly get around and 
such a consultant would rapidly lose his/her private sector clients. No firm with 
a substantial developer clientele can afford to offend it. In many areas of planning 
consultancy, and certainly as regards planning gain, conflicts of interest are almost 
certain to arise. Since consultants depend on developers for most of their profits 
and since one does not hear of them being deserted by their developer clients, it 
can be inferred that the local authorities come off second best. 

A typical example drawn from my own experience would be where an agent 
is hired to advise a local authority about the capacity of a scheme to carry the 
costs of planning gain. The agent acting for the authority is normally in close touch 
with the developer's agent, which usually ensures that his advice to the authority 
is modified by that influence. In other words the local authority's consultant is 
likely to bend his analysis so as not to put the developer under unwanted pressure. 

Even though our consultancy is well known for working only for the public 
sector, we are frequently approached by the agents for developers. Ostensibly they 
seek information on schemes where we are advising an authority. Implicitly, and 
sometimes explicitly, they try to get us to minimize the demands to be put upon 
the developer by the local authority. No names can be given, unfortunately, since 
all such work is done in confidence. 

In short, planning consultants cannot serve two masters, where one is public 
and the other private sector. This problem did not seem to trouble the planning 
profession unduly when, some four years ago, 1 proposed in Planning a public- 
sector-only consultancy. The result was merely to evoke some pained letters from 
planning consultants. However, the debate has now become more vigorous. An 
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officer of Berkshire County Council recently wrote an article pointing to the dangers 
of conflicts of interest involved in hiring ‘mixed’ consultants (Williams 1989). He 
suggested that county councils might provide the basis for more public sector 
consultancies. 

The problem standing in the way of a large scale development of consultants 
specializing in local authority work is simply that the fee income is not great enough 
to support the large infrastructure of many existing consultants. In another recent 
article, Hutchinson (1989) wrote of the difficulty of keeping his mainly public sector 
consultancy going without expanding the private sector work. If local authorities 
are forced to subcontract more of their functions, scope should arise for the viable 
growth of public-sector-only firms. From the local authority point of view this 
development should improve the quality of the work done for them, even if they 
would really prefer not to devolve the work at all. 

Trends apparently adverse to the public interest in the area of planning may 
help it, therefore, in the long run, both by forcing a clearer definition of its essential 
features, and by encouraging the growth of consultants who serve its interests alone. 
Consultancy in these circumstances should produce results which are consistent 
with the public interest. 
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THE FUTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT: ISSUES FOR 
DISCUSSION 


MICHAEL CLARKE AND JOHN STEWART 





The legislative programme of the Conservative government has challenged many 
of the assumptions that have long underlain the workings of local government. 
Few would regard the process of change started by this legislation as complete. 
It has put on the political agenda the issue of the future of local government. 

Many of the concepts underlying the government's programmes could be further 
extended: 


— the legislative requirement for compulsory tendering; 


— the emphasis on the role of the local authority in securing provision, as in 
community care, rather than direct provision; 


- the provision for opting out, as in housing and in education; 


— the devolution of management and financial responsibility as in the case of 
schools, where responsibility is given to boards of governors; 


— the separation of the regulatory role from the business of provision, as already 
proposed for waste disposal and for the water industry; 


~ the extension of customer choice either within local authority services or between 
local authority and other providers. 


The think-tanks, which have been the source of ideas for much of the Conser- 
vatives’ present programme, have suggested further developments. Graham Mather, 
the Director of the Institute of Economic Affairs, has proposed an extension of 
government by contract (Mather 1989). The Adam Smith Institute has proposed 
that local authorities should be turned into public companies with electors becoming 
shareholders, although the full implications of that change have not been worked 
out (Adam Smith Institute, 1988). 


Michael Clarke is Chief Executive, Local Government Personnel and Management Board and on 
Stewart is Professor of Local Government, Institute of Local Government Studies, University of 
Birmingham. 
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Few would now regard a return to the traditional role and working of local 
authorities as an adequate response to the challenges of the 1990s. It is not merely 
government legislation that is imposing the need for change in local government, 
there are deep issues facing government at the community level: 


~ the concern for the environment; 

- problems of urban regeneration; 

— aspirations to an improved quality of life; 

~ rural redevelopment; 

~ growing numbers of the vulnerable in society; 
— the pressures of economic restructuring. 


In these and in many other ways society is changing and generating a need for 
government to learn, to adapt, to evolve and to change. The onus is on those 
who are concerned for the future to show a readiness to meet those challenges 
by considering what local government might or could be. As in other parts of 
government and society the future will be found in a readiness to seek new roles 
and new ways of working. 

Too often, however, debate on the future of local government starts from issues 
of structure. The number of tiers, the scope for regional authorities, boundaries 
and size easily absorb the attention and the energy of those closest to it. Such 
issues are secondary to those about the role and nature of local government. Only 
when these are resolved is it appropriate to consider structure. 

We have tried to set out the key issues which need debate. We focus on five 
questions which are central to any consideration of the future of local government: 


~ what should be the role of local government in a changed and changing society? 
— what should be its responsibilities in order to carry out that role? 

— how should democracy be supported and expressed within local government? 
- how should local authorities be managed? 

~ on what basis should central-local relations be constituted? 


THE ROLE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


We have too often assumed that the role of local government is to provide a range 
of services through its own resources. That has been shown to be over-simplistic. 
Alternative roles are set out below. Each of these roles is identified separately. 
The reality, of course, is that local government has probably always involved a 
combination of roles. This will continue. What varies is the emphasis given to 
those different roles and the way in which they can be developed. To identify 
the roles is a necessary step for considering the balance between them. 


The direct service provider 

The local authority is seen first and foremost as an agency for the administration 
of a series of services with a degree of local choice as to the level and/or nature 
of the service. Such services are provided directly by the authority and most of 
the attention of the council is focused on the problems of running them. This has 
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been the primary role of local authorities in the traditional pattern of local 
government. In so far as there is an identifiable need for change and development, 
it is in improving the service relationship between the local authority and its 
customers and citizens. 


The regulatory authority 

The local authority’s main role is one of regulation. Increasingly it is argued that 
there is a conflict between the role of providing and the role of regulating and that 
they should be separated. The local authority then becomes an institution which 
lays down the rules within which others act. It inspects and enforces those rules 
without being influenced by the need to provide directly. This role could be further 
enhanced by giving the local authority a quasi-legislative role (by giving it powers 
through an extended use of by-laws or by a revival of private bills) to lay down 
rules for its area. 


The contract authority 

The local authority remains responsible for most of its present activities, but carries 
out those activities through contractual or quasi-contractual arrangements which 
can be made with external organizations or with organizations that remain formally 
within local authority. The attention of the council is then focused on what it 
requires from an activity and on whether it is obtaining it. It involves new and 
different forms of relationship within and between organizations and demands a 
greater clarity and specificity of objectives than most officers and members have 
been used to. One possible line of development is through contracts between the 
authority and its public. 


The community role 

The local authority is recognized as the basic unit of community government 
making choices for and with the community. It is ‘the community governing itself’. 
It focuses on the needs, problems and opportunities faced by the community and 
ensures that these are met in the most effective way. This may be by direct 
provision, but need not necessarily be. As the community governing itself it 
naturally works with and through other organizations and individuals. It requires 
a broader understanding of the community than many authorities have had in the 
past and a capacity to facilitate action beyond their own organizational boundaries. 


The representative role 
The local authority is a voice for the community. This role does not require the 
provision of services, but means that the local authority acts as an advocate for 
the community. It can lead to the development of a brokerage role in an increasingly 
fragmented system of government. The council focuses on the organizations that 
it seeks to influence and needs to develop the skills to do so. 

Until recently the emphasis has been on the role of the local authority as a direct 
provider — with the regulatory role having a clear place and other roles being 
regarded as at best marginal. Greater emphasis is now being given to the role of the 
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local authority as a contract authority. Those who see the future of the local 
authority as an enabling authority in the widest sense of enabling the community 
to meet its needs and problems would see that as involving all five roles, with 
the community role recognized as the basic role (LGTB 1988). The more restricted > 
concept of the enabling authority as enabling other organizations to do the work 
for which the authority is responsible would obviously stress contract and 
regulatory roles, without the basic emphasis on the community role. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Role comes before responsibility. It is only when role has been determined that 
it is possible to consider the responsibilities of local authorities, i.e. the needs and 
problems which are the concern of the authority, the services for which they are 
responsible, or the activities they have to regulate. The wider the concept of the 
role, the wider the responsibilities. There are then three important questions which 
need to be asked: 


Should local authorities have a power of general competence? 

The power of general competence is the power to undertake activities on behalf 
of the community. Its significance is, however, less in what it permits local 
authorities to do, than an expression of the community role. The power of general 
competence enshrines in law the concept of the local authority as the community 
governing itself. That is not to suggest that a power of general competence should 
be totally unlimited. In most countries where it exists, the power of general 
competence cannot be used to infringe civil liberties or to undertake activities 
properly given to other bodies. 


Are there new responsibilities which should be given to the local authority? 

It has been customary to think of local authorities’ responsibilities in terms of the 
range of services and activities that have built up over time. The wider concept 
of the enabling role would suggest a case for responsibilities currently given to 
other public bodies such as the NHS and the Training Agency, being subject to 
overall control by the local authority even if remaining separate organizations. 
The enabling role opens up other possibilities than direct service provision. 


Are there responsibilities that should be removed from local authorities? 
Underlying this question are two issues. First, are there things being done by the local 
authority that could be done as effectively by the private sector? And second, if the 
responsibility is appropriate only for the public sector, must it be the responsibility 
of the local authority and if so, what should the nature of that responsibility be? 

These may not be easy questions to answer. However, the issue is an important 
one and if the answers lead to particular areas of direct provision being removed 
from local government, it may still be necessary for local government to fulfill 
a regulatory or advocacy role. 

It cannot be assumed that the past responsibilities provide a rationale for local 

“government. Inevitably there are widely differing possibilities. At one extreme, 
ay 
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responsibilities can be wide-ranging, backed by a power of general competence. 
At the other extreme there is a limited concept of local authorities with responsi- 
bilities restricted to, say, elements of the physical infrastructure, such as parks and 
road cleansing. 


THE CONDITION OF LOCAL DEMOCRACY 


In all the debate about local government, the means through which local democracy 
is expressed has received little consideration. Yet the case for local government 
depends upon the vitality of local democracy and local democracy can hardly be 
argued to be in a healthy state when local turn-out averages around 40 per cent. 
It is often taken for granted that the council with executive authority, the 
councillors focusing on the work of committees, and an electoral process based 
on the first-past-the-post system are the only forms in which local democracy can 
be given expression in this country. Other possibilities need to be explored. 


A separate political executive 

The full council is the executive authority in British local government. No distinction 
is drawn between this and its representative or quasi-legislative role. In some 
countries there is a separate political executive, such as a mayor or burgermeister 
or an executive board, appointed by the council or directly elected. In these systems 
the council is, in effect, playing a legislative role determining the budget and 
approving major policy, with a separate political executive responsible for the 
working of the authority and the implementation of policy. 


Alternatives to service committees 

Changing roles can mean changing structures. As the enabling role is developed, 
the nature of the committee system, based on service committees, will be challenged 
— as indeed it would be by the development of a political executive. Alternatives are 
already being explored in management boards, area committees, client committees, 
and the development of panels and working parties. There can be change of 
emphasis from day-to-day operational control and direction of service delivery 
to concern for strategic direction, monitoring and review. 


A, different electoral system 

In local government the operation of the first-past-the-post system can mean 
permanent one party control, often on the basis of a minority of the votes. The 
case for proportional representation has to be considered as part of any review 
of the future of local government. 


Fewer or more councillors 

There are less councillors in our country in relation to population than in almost 
any other country, largely as a result of the relatively small number of authorities. 
There are dangers in any reduction in the number of councillors if importance 
is attached to the representative role of councillors. The real issue may not be the 
number of councillors, but what their role should be and whether there should be a 
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distinction between the executive and the legislative and representative roles of 
the councillors. 


Direct democracy 

In some countries local referenda are a well-established practice. The polls on opting 
out for parents and tenants raise the issue in this country. Other possibilities include 
‘citizen initiatives’ where a specified number of electors can require referenda or 
enforce the right of recall with councillors being required to seek re-election. There 
is also scope for the development of user control and direct community involvement 
at a more local level. 


The opting out principle 

It can be argued to be part of local democracy that those receiving services should 
have the right to opt out of local government control. This principle has been 
introduced in education and housing, and could be extended. In addition, the reverse 
right to opt in to local authority provision could be established. 


The local authority PLC 
The Adam Smith Institute (1988) has argued that to make electors shareholders 
would increase their democratic rights by giving them greater control over the 
authority. Others would hardly see the company meeting as an expression of 
democracy in action. If there are shareholders’ rights which extend control, the 
solution might be to give them to electors directly. 

These do not exhaust the questions that could or should be asked. What they 
suggest, however, is that local democracy need not be limited to past forms and 
traditions. 


THE MANAGEMENT CHALLENGE 


Any consideration of the future of local government must pay heed to its manage- 
ment. This has been based on certain assumptions and patterns: 


The assumption of the self-sufficient authority 
That where a local authority is given a function it will discharge that function 
directly and will employ all the staff required. 


The assumption of monopoly or near-monopoly provision 
That where a local authority provides a service it should normally provide a 


universal service. 


The committee system 
That councillors will control the work of the authority through a series of 
committees, based on the services provided and operating on a routinized cycle 
of meetings. 
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The departmental model 
That services will be organized through departments which operate on the 
bureaucratic principles of hierarchy separating centre from periphery; with 
boundaries between departments defined by professions; and with a uniformity 
of policy and practice applied throughout its area. 


The professional culture 
That each department is organized around a dominant profession, which sets 
its culture enforcing the values, moulding the practice an holding the loyalty 
of those staff that belong to the profession. 


Accountability based on detailed control 
That central control is operated through financial regulation, establishment 
control and processes which reinforce accountability as procedural regularity 
rather than as achievement. 


These assumptions and patterns supported an approach to management which 
was grounded in the role of the local authority as an agency for the direct provision 
of a series of services. That is challenged by the changes taking place: The emerging 
pressures already challenge the assumptions and past patterns of working. For 
example: 


— looking beyond the requirements of services to the needs and problems of the 
community (for example, as local authorities recognized the need to undertake 
activities in economic development or as they now look to develop the enabling 
role) challenges the assumptions of self-sufficiency and of monopoly provision; 


— a focus on the public as customer and citizen, brought about both as a recognition 
of the changing demands of the public and as a response to legislation, challenges 
the departmental model and the professional culture; 


— strategic management to give direction to the authority, as it seeks to respond 
to the changes in society, cannot be provided for in the traditional operation 
of the committee system; 


— the management of influence across the boundaries of the authority as it works 
with other agencies is not easily developed by the authority that assumes its 
own self-sufficiency; 

~ clarity of policy, as a basis both for contracting out and for devolving manage- 
ment responsibility, is not easily provided for within the routines of committee 
meetings; 

- devolution of management responsibility to increase responsiveness and initia- 
tive - and of accountability for that responsibility — breaks out of the traditional 
system of accountability based on procedural regularity; 


— the encouragement of an entrepreneurial approach in realizing opportunities 
challenges the constraints of traditional accountability; 
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— new staffing policies and practices aimed at realizing potential also challenge 
traditional models of accountability; 


~ greater emphasis on market forces in the workings of local authorities challenges 
past assumptions. 


Many authorities and individual departments have begun to meet the challenges. 
In doing so, new forms of organizational structure and approaches to management 
are being developed. Despite this, however, there is a remarkable degree of 
uniformity across local government and at least until recently little general debate 
about radically different approaches. Experiment and diversity require encourage- 
ment. Even if questions of organization and management are secondary to ones 
about role and responsibility, they are important as they determine the nature of 
local government in action. The time may now be ripe for a more systematic evalua- 
tion of new approaches in order to encourage authorities to build new manage- 
ment arrangements to cope with the challenges faced. 


RELATIONS WITH CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


Changes in the role of local government involve changes in the role of central 
government whether that involves centralization or decentralization. 

Three models exemplify the relationships which can exist between local authorities 
and central government: 


The relative autonomy model 

This is the model which defenders of local government have traditionally argued 
for. While not arguing for an independence for local authorities that would deny 
the reality of the nation state, the emphasis has been on giving freedom of action 
to local authorities within a widely defined framework of powers and duties. 
Central government's relations with local authorities are therefore determined 
largely by legislation. Controls are limited. Local authorities raise most of their 
revenue through direct taxation. Within the powers given, local authorities may 
pursue policies which they share with central government or which differ from 
those advocated by central government. 


The agency model 

This is the model which defenders of local government fear is being imposed 
on local authorities. Local authorities are mainly agencies for the carrying out 
of central government's policies. This is ensured by detailed specification in 
legislation or regulations and the operation of controls. Again this model is not 
an absolute model but whereas the philosophy of relative autonomy sees a 
strength in the diversity that flows from it, local choice is seen as having little 
justification other than as a means of aiding the implementation of national 
policies by making them adaptable to local circumstances. There is therefore 
little need or justification for significant local taxation. Grants make up the bulk 
of the local authority income. 
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The interaction model 

This is a model which is best illustrated by the practice of some European 
countries. Thus in Germany it is difficult to define separate spheres of action 
for central state and local government because they are involved in a complex 
pattern of relationship, in which the emphasis is on mutual influence. The 
political process of central government and local government is closely inter- 
related — possibly through the dual mandate as in France and Italy — with issues 
often being resolved by mutual discussion. In this model it is difficult to define 
responsibilities of particular levels, since the emphasis is on interaction and on 
working together. Local government finance will involve both taxes and grants, 
but taxes may even be shared and grant levels statutorily protected. 


The models are meant to suggest alternative stances. Against such a background 
issues have to be considered: 


Local government finance 
Should local authorities receive a greater proportion of their income from their 
own taxes? Do local authorities require more than one tax? Should local taxes 
be related to ability to pay? Should grant distribution be wholly under the control 
of central government? 


Consultation 
What is the importance to be attached to consultation between central and local 
government? Should the emphasis be on consultation at national level or on 
consultations with individual authorities? 


The range of control 
Should there be a reduction or an increase in the range of controls? Should 
there be a free local authority experiment on the Scandinavian model, in which 
controls are relaxed for individual local authorities? Should there be control 
in detail or through broad planning processes? Should there be a major review 
of controls? 


Constitutional protection 
Should local authorities be given a new basis in constitutional protection? Would 
a Bill of Rights have a role? Is there a case for a standing commission to monitor 
the position of local government and central-local relations? 


Staffing policies 
Should the aim be to build up a public service crossing local authorities and 
central government? Are changes needed in career patterns and in training to 
assist better ordered and planned careers and to foster understanding between 
the various parts of the government system? 
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CONCLUSION 


In any consideration of the future of local government the primary issues are about 
the nature of local government: its role, its responsibilities, the conditions of local 
democracy, its way of working and central-local relations. These have to be 
considered together if local government is to be established on a firm basis. They 
are prior questions to those about structures with the emphasis on size, tiers and 
boundaries. 

There are few simple answers to the questions and issues now raised. They are 
complex and capable of being dealt with in a variety of ways. Already different 
local authorities are beginning to develop radically different approaches to some 
of the current challenges. 

Britain has had a tradition of making changes in local government in a uniform 
way. Given the complexity it may be better to encourage experiment evaluating 
the different approaches taken in order to learn more about possible ways forward. 
This could be done in a number of ways. Such a move could be led by central 
government, it could be partnership of central and local government, or it could 
be local government organizing to help itself. However organized, the objective 
must be the same — namely, to secure a more effective local government for the 
future. 
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THE LIMITS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Nevil Johnson 
Clarendon Press, 1989. 142pp. £17.50 


With friends like Nevil Johnson, British political science has no need of enemies. This brief 
polemic may not be intended to strengthen entrenched prejudices against the academic 
research and teaching of politics but such will be its effect, if any. The practical suggestions 
to remedy the defects it detects are to retreat to history and philosophy, prior to British 
political science being scaled down and dismembered. That such drastic solutions are 
advanced in an essay which seeks to make up in sweeping denunciations what it lacks 
in detailed and documented criticisms is only the most striking feature of this invitation 
to collective self-flagellation. To change the image, the patient is entitled to expect a better 
justified diagnosis from a practitioner who proffeis so lethal a prescription. 

The flavour of this book's extravagantly apocalyptic view of the state of British political 
science is provided by the epithets it uses: fatally flawed, shapeless, negligent, nebulous, 
naive, short-sighted, speculative, subjective, ambiguous, shallow, transient, haphazard, 
incomplete, impressionistic and incoherent. It is significant that the only specific piece of 
evidence which is offered in support of such assertions turns out to be ludicrously impres- 
sionistic. ‘In few places is a more vivid impression of the topical and the transient conveyed 
than in the Norrington Room of Blackwell's bookshop in Oxford, where the politics 
literature is displayed’ (footnote, p. 41). For British political science to be verbally hanged, 
drawn and quartered on such casual evidence as a substitute for the kind of quantitative 
research which Johnson makes clear he despises suggests the level to which the polemic 
has descended. It is on a par with reducing political science to the ‘higher gossip’, which 
Johnson rightly condemns. 

His attacks upon ‘Politics as Present Action’ and ‘Politics as Science’ (he manages not 
to mention Bernard Crick’s far more trenchant attack on The American Science of Politics 
of thirty years ago) are motivated by a wish to restore the study of political institutions 
to pride of place within the student's syllabus and researcher's focus. He spoils his case 
for the revival of neglected subjects like constitutional and administrative history by 
exaggerating the extent to which institutional forms have actually given way to the policy 
process in teaching. His prescriptive motivation emerges in the ‘sketch’ offered in the final 
chapter, with its emphasis upon political science as the ‘natural history’ of traditional 
stability and institutional integration, nationally confined to ‘specific traditions’. What 
is worrying is that his key conception of institution wobbles between ‘settled practices’ 
(p. 35) and ‘shifting practices’ (p. 131) as he tries to achieve coexistence between his 
prescriptive conservatism and descriptive realism. 

While Johnson accepts that political science is a composite subject, he wishes to sever 
a humanistic ‘pure politics’ based upon history and philosophy from an ‘applied politics’ 
providing vocationally oriented instruction. (The former editor of Public Administration 
consigns this subject, which is hardly mentioned and does not merit a place in the index, 
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to ‘applied politics’.) For someone who has castigated those who wish to model the study 
of politics on the reputable natural sciences to propose so intellectually bizarre a divorce 
is breathtaking. Nothing would seem more absurd to a natural scientist or a philosopher 
of science than such a fundamental separation between theory and practice. The ‘pure’ 
and ‘applied’ are interdependent aspects of the same discipline, both in physics and in 
politics. If they have nothing else in common, at least this is a feature they share. As for 
Johnson’s remarkably sanguine view of economics, which is based upon public perception 
and official recognition rather than actual scientific achievements, it will pleasantly surprise 
many economists, although economics certainly lives up to his conception of a science 
as having the capacity to abstract from behavioural reality. 

In the magisterial judgements and allusive pronoucements with which this slim volume 
abounds, lacking the chapter and verse of supporting evidence the reader is entitled to 
expect, one has the sense of listening to an extended inaugural lecture by someone who 
is exasperated at not having been invited to deliver one. It would in any case be an unusual 
inaugural that was devoted to demolishing and dismembering one’s own discipline. Has 
Nevil Johnson provided an accurate description and assessment of British political science? 
Is his characterization of it as either atheoretical in its obsession with current affairs or 
as too theoretical in its pursuit of scientism a travesty? Is he right to claim that while 
it desperately seeks to prove its utility, it is virtually useless? My own view is that this 
essay does not so much demonstrate the limits of political science as the limits of Nevil 
Johnson. A 


Jack Hayward 
University of Hull 


DEMOCRACY AND MARKET SYSTEM 


Charles E. Lindblom 
Norwegian University Press, 1988. 348pp. £25.00 


DECISIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


James G. March 
Basil Blackwell Ltd., 1989. 458pp. £16.95 


These collections display the wares of two of the most distinguished American social 
scientists of the postwar period. Neither author requires any introduction and as might 
be expected both collections contain a range of seminal articles. I expect my copies to 
become dog-eared over the next few years as I revisit the ‘golden oldies’ therein. 

The Lindblom volume contains 14 articles organized into three sections. Democracy 
and the Market System, Policy Making, and Social Science. As well as such predictable 
‘classics’ as The Science of Muddling Through’, the volume includes six articles previously 
unpublished in English. For example, ‘Bargaining: The Hidden Hand of Government’ (1955) 
anticipates Lindblom’s later work on partisan mutual adjustment. There is also the 
occasional shock of the article you ought to have read but somehow missed ~ in my case, 
‘Another State of Mind’ (1982) published originally in the American Political Science Review. 
Hopefully, republication will draw attention to more recent contenders in the classic stakes 
such as ‘Still Muddling, Not Yet Through’. I suspect, however, that most readers will be 
drawn to the first section which contains three new articles on the themes aired in Politics 
and Markets on the inadequacies of American democracy and the privileged position of 
business. 

The March volume contains 20 articles organized around four challenges to the rational 
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or classical theory of decision making: that time and attention are scarce resources; that 
organizations are conflictual political systems; that decisions are a product of rules and 
history dependent processes; and that ambiguity about preferences, relevance, history and 
interpretation compound the problems of understanding choice behaviour. In effect, March 
postulates that decision making is a ‘highly contextual, sacred activity, surrounded by 
myth and ritual, and as much concerned with the interpretative order as with the specifics 
of particular choices’ (p. 14). 

Several of the March articles are acknowledged classics: The Business Firm as a Political 
Coalition’; The Power of Power’; and ‘A Garbage Can Model of Organizational Choice’. 
As with the Lindblom collection, there were papers that I had missed the first time around: 
for example, The Technology of Foolishness’ and its theme of ‘creating interesting goals’ 
(p. 259), of developing ‘unusual combinations of attitudes and behaviours’ (p. 265), of 
increasing ‘magic’ in the organizational world. Disappointingly, interesting articles on ‘the 
new institutionalism’ are omitted. 

Quite obviously both of these volumes are convenient sources for articles of continuing 
value. Additionally, both have introductions in which the authors retrospectively (and 
cautiously) look for the ‘defensible fiction’ which explains the evolution of their work. 
The March introduction displays masterly concision, surveying 22 years of work in a mere 
17 pages: indeed, it is too densely argued for both the novitiate and the practitioner. 
Lindblom is more engaging, exploring the (alleged) contradiction between his defence of 
incrementalism and his critique of pluralist democracy in America. His account of a 
‘conventional career’, of ‘prudent adaptation’ to the milieu of an economics department, 
and of a willingness to disregard disciplinary traditions ‘growing only slowly with age 
relay Grier There is also a striking commitment to pluralism: ` 

luralist contention could break out of its constraints and if it could be structured 
$ more consistent with political equality, it is hard to see how any society p. pricing 
liberty and democracy and the application of intelligence to social problems could 
to prize it. For only in such diverse social interchanges as are possible only in a pluralist 
society le reflect, debate, and mutually adapt their needs and wants to each 
other. Piiraisen, whether achievable or not, is a fundamental requirement, for this 
reason, of the good society (p. 14). 


A laudable creed, and the Lindblom collection does not simply consolidate a distinguished 


career but also adds to it. Order both books for the library, consult the March collection 
but read, perhaps even buy, Lindblom. 


R. A. W. Rhodes 
University of York 


CUTBACK MANAGEMENT IN PUBLIC BUREAUCRACIES: POPULAR 
THEORIES AND OBSERVED OUTCOMES IN WHITEHALL 


Andrew Dunsire and Christopher Hood 
Cambridge University Press, 1989. 254pp. £30.00 


Over the last decade a wind of change has blown through the UK public sector. Driven 
by a government committed to rolling back the state, to the power of markets and to 
the pursuit of efficiency, a fiscal squeeze has been applied and manpower cut. This popular 
view of recent events appears confirmed by statistics, not least a 20 per cent drop in civil 
service numbers between 1976-85. But do such figures hide more than they reveal? If 
cutbacks have taken place where has the axe fallen and how have such cuts been managed? 
Further, does the reality of what has occurred match with what might be expected from 
theoretical perspectives put forward to explain governmental and bureaucratic behaviour? 
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In this book Dunsire and Hood address these questions in a logical and structured manner. 
Their interest is not why such cuts took place but how these events happened and, more 
importantly, how they can be explained. Their focus is on the macro level (e.g. whether 
cuts were made across the board or selectively) rather than with what they term meso 
or micro levels of explanation. This is not a book concerned with how individuals or groups 
respond to cuts, or with organizational responses. Operating at this level the book sets 
out to explore and explain the patterns of cutbacks in UK central government departments 
during the 1970s and 80s. It does this through a careful accumulation of data which are 
used to test a variety of theories. The authors’ preference is for simplicity. Complicated 
explanations are rejected if simpler ones are available. Hence Occum’s razor is applied 
in the search for an elegant and widely applicable explanation. 

The book falls into four major parts. In the first the problems of cutback management 
are identified, various explanatory theories discussed and hypothesis generated (chapters 
1 and 2). This is followed by a section where these are tested against data the authors 
have accumulated. The theories include party political explanations (does it matter what 
party is in power), competing models of bureaucracy (Weberian vs. New Right models 
of bureaucratic behaviour) and more sophisticated theories that focus on the effects of 
cutbacks on individual programmes (are some more vulnerable than others?) or the very 
characteristics of bureaucracies themselves: visibility, vulnerability and political clout? Few 
theories are found to be more than partially satisfactory although some, especially 
Jorgensen’s ideas on bureaucratic vulnerability, are seen as promising and in need of 
development. 

The third section of the book examines civil service staff losses (chapter 6). In terms 
of staffing, the major question is whether recent cuts offer proof of Thatcherite conviction 
politics or whether the reality is one of cosmetic cuts and creative accountancy? The authors 
find evidence for both explanations but along a time dimension. These dynamics of change 
are further explored in chapter 7. Have the cuts been phased? Can one distinguish between 
incremental, managerial and strategic cutbacks and do these occur in any logical sequence? 
The authors’ evidence offers little support for any such neat phasing. Indeed many phases 
often occur simultaneously and in the same year. 

Dunsire and Hood have produced an elegant study. In their conclusion they stage a 
Greek play (possibly a tragedy) in which the various explanations of cutbacks and their 
consequences are argued through by a champion of orthodox Thatcherite values (‘leaner 
is fitter’), a dissident (‘cuts mean worse’) and a heretic (‘nothing has changed’). The result 
of this debate is an honourable and inconclusive draw. Yet it is a fascinating exchange 
that exposes both the strengths and weaknesses of this study. For the most part this book 
will attract the connoisseur of methodology. The data gathering and organization is 
exemplary and the authors pursue their dissection of theory with a commendable single- 
mindedness. Their determination to examine the impact and phasing of cuts leads to an 
invaluable exposé of how these appear to have been experienced and managed in Whitehall 
departments. Yet, for the most part, this clinical approach skates over a rich and more 
detailed debate that only comes to life in the concluding sections. A little more of this 
earlier would have produced a more gripping and accessible book. Too often the search 
for theoretical simplicity, the testing of hypothesis and the pursuit of sophisticated indicators 
drive out wider discussion. That is until it is almost too late but, since the authors’ conclusion 
is that the cuts will continue, an understanding of cutback management may be a pre- 
requisite for Whitehall watchers in the 1990s. 


Bill Jenkins 
University of Kent at Canterbury 
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HEAD OF THE CIVIL SERVICE - A STUDY OF SIR WARREN FISHER 


Eunan O'Halpin 
Routledge, 1989. 320pp. £35.00 


1 


Eunan O'Halpin has completed his ‘affair’ with Warren Fisher which seems to have begun 
when Ronan Fanning showed him Fisher's report on Dublin Castle. From a study of Irish 
administration O'Halpin moved to a doctoral thesis on Warren Fisher in England, then 
back to Ireland and now to a full length biography. He has consistently got better with 
each return to his ‘first love’. He writes well and with authority. Fisher has provided an 
apprentice subject for one who will now be a first-rate historian. 

The biography calls out for comparison with Richard Chapman on Edward Bridges. 
It has been long awaited. As internal evidence demonstrates, O’Halpin conducted much 
of the research for this book before 1981. Its presence on the stocks led Richard Chapman 
to curtail the trilogy of civil service biographies which he had planned: Fisher, Bridges 
and Waterfield. The first subject was deliberately left for O’Halpin to complete. 

The virtues of O’Halpin on Fisher lie in the interstices of a chronological treatment. 
Unlike Chapman, O’Halpin makes no attempt to give separate accounts of different aspects 
of this subject’s conception of the role of the Head of the Civil Service. Furthermore, 
O'Halpin concentrates more strongly on the period before 1929. In his later years Fisher 
became less influential and ‘increasingly frantic and prophetic’ (p. 221). 

This more orthodox approach is labelled a ‘study of the man not the office’ (p. x). 
Although Bridges was perhaps rather puritanical, he did not merit psychological analysis. 
Fisher was much more complex. He loathed his father, had an unhappy childhood, 
contracted an unfortunate marriage and quarrelled irreconcilably with one of his two sons. 
The character of his private life broke through into his public roles. The Manchester 
Guardian obituary (p. 285) spoke of ‘a strain of mysticism’. 

He owed his position as head of the Treasury to a successful career in the Inland Revenue, 
not the most orthodox of beginnings. His fifteen months as its Deputy Chairman appear 
to have confirmed his promotability in the eyes of the Prime Minister and of Sir Robert 
Chalmers. Fisher inherited a Treasury structure formed by the Bradbury committee with 
which he disagreed. Perhaps the most original part of O’Halpin’s research is that which 
outlines the reforms of the civil service 1919-22. He reproduces as an appendix the Treasury 
Circular of 12 March 1920 on the control of expenditure. O’Halpin also takes to task those 
who see the Treasury as the enemy of social improvement (pp. 77-8). He devotes a 
considerable proportion of the book to Fisher's interests in foreign and defence matters, 
particularly his concern for the Air Force. 

By far the most difficult aspect to assess in the job of the Head of the Civil Service 
is the selection and promotion of the higher echelons. The papers on personnel are not 
normally available. O'Halpin has pieced together such evidence as he can find from private 
papers, and supplemented this with testimony from interviews. He goes over the ground 
covered by Richard Chapman on the dismissal of Christopher Bullock, and shows how 
on occasion Fisher might be considered to have made a mistake (e.g. in the transfer of 
Sir Archibald Carter to the Admiralty in 1936, pp. 242-3). Fisher in the memorandum 
he prepared for his successor (p. 271) concentrated on the importance of ‘the selection 
of men’, taking the opportunity to cast doubt on the judgement of the Foreign Office. 

The overall effect of O’Halpin on Fisher is to see what he calls a ‘bureaucratic magpie’ 
(p. 203). Fisher did not articulate a careful philosophy of generalist superiority. He struck 
poses, acted as a goad, and pushed particular lines. His minutes often seem both contentious 
and sententious. The evidence presented in this book makes it hard to realize that Fisher saw 
Lloyd George as his political hero and Lord Haldane as his administrative one (p. 129). The 
latter would not have been flattered by Fisher’s style; Fisher comes over as a kind of meddler. 

There appears to have been a suggestion that H. R. G. Greaves was the appropriate 
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author to write a life of Fisher. Greaves instead wrote The Civil Service in the Changing 
State (1947). That work had all the overtones of an enlightened élite running a new 
‘Welfare State’. Fisher seems to have seen social reform more in the mode of Lloyd George 
than of Attlee. There is now no need to turn to Sir Horace Hamilton’s 1951 article 
in this uel O'Halpin’s biography which gives the feel of the period has been worth 
waiting for. 


J. M. Lee 
University of Bristol 


MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Geoffrey Marshall (ed.) 
Oxford University Press, 1989. 174pp. £17.50 (cloth), £5.95 (paper) 


Our constitution is governed less by law than by so-called convention. A key convention 
is that of ministerial responsibility which, strange to relate, often seems conspicuous by 
its absence at moments when it is most needed, yet reappears unexpectedly just when 
we thought it might have gone forever. 

This book consists of a series of readings on the subject, all from previously published 
work, which makes a useful collection by which to judge whether ministerial responsibility 
is a convenient myth that avoids proper accountability, or a workable device to achieve it. 

The juxtaposition of old and new accounts allows us to see how the convention was 
first applied to situations where ministers took the blame for administrative errors com- 
mitted by their civil servants in small departments. Today ministers are managers of large- 
scale organizations, all the detail of which they cannot possibly be expected personally 
to control. The modern debate therefore considers more intricate matters, such as how 
economical civil servants should be with the truth, or, more recently, how truthful ministers 
(or other policy advisers) should be with economics. 

Geoffrey Marshall performs the role of editor of the collection to perfection by guiding 
the reader in his introduction through the various meanings of ministerial responsibility 
(legal, political, moral, collective and individual) and through the distinct principles under 
collective responsibility (confidence, unanimity and confidentiality). His witty later chapter 
on individual responsibility questions the classic text on the subject by S. E. Finer (fortunately 
reproduced in the collection). 

Finer, writing in 1956, doubted that the convention of individual responsibility was, 
despite Sir Thomas Dugdale’s resignation over the Crichel Down affair, more than ‘constitu- 
tional folklore.’ Drawing on a number of examples he concludes that most charges against 
individual ministers are ‘stifled under the blanket of party solidarity’ or dealt with by a 
timely reshuffle. Resignation is more likely to occur where the minister’s party has no 
absolute majority in the House or where the minister's act has ‘not so much offended the 
opposition as alienated his own party, or a substantial element of it’. 

Finer’s points still ring true but Marshall, looking at modern examples, of which there 
is beginning to look like a flood, asks whether perhaps the convention of resignation for 
political or administrative misjudgment (as distinct from private or personal misdemeanours) 
is strengthening. The list in the chapter by D. E. and G. Butler of resignations during 
the Thatcher years includes such famous recent examples as those of Lord Carrington and 
Messrs. Atkins and Luce (Falklands), C. Parkinson (private scandal), M. Heseltine (disagree- 
ment with PM) and L. Brittan (disclosure of Solicitor-General's letter). Even since the book 
has been published we have the additional resignations of E. Curry (exaggerated statement 
about the health risk of eggs) and N. Lawson (the role of the PM's adviser). Can coherent 
conclusions really be drawn from this disparate list? 
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Perhaps Marshall is right and the convention is still alive, well, and developing incremen- 
tally (as healthy conventions should) in Westminster. Yet now you see it; now you don't. 
Parkinson was out, and now he’s back. Brittan is in Europe. Heseltine is reaching for the 
top. Is this the fate of discredited men? Is the government any weaker for their parting? 
Is the notion of accountability any stronger? 

Despite the firm infunctions of former cabinet secretaries Lords Hunt and Armstrong 
in this book, the confidentiality of civil servants, or indeed of ministers, cannot, in the 
face of modern media attention, be relied upon as a basis of either individual or collective 
responsibility. The convention that upon resignation a minister must obtain the Sovereign's 
permission to disclose the reasons for leaving office is now laughably out of date. A few 
days after his resignation Nigel Lawson had few qualms about revealing his version of 
a meeting with Mrs Thatcher which was so private that he had requested that no official 
note-takers be present! 

The readings in this collection provide a wealth of (admirably edited) material to judge 
whether one of our constitutional bedrocks really exists, rarely exists, or exists not at all. 
The final chapter (by Yvonne Cripps on government secrecy), although thoroughly 
overtaken by recent changes, begins a discussion about effective techniques to promote 
official accountability — accountability which, the book makes utterly clear, has been evaded 
for too long by the naive acceptance that ministerial responsibility is about all we need. 


Jeffrey Jowell 
University College, London 


PRIVATE GAIN AND PUBLIC SERVICE - THE ASSOCIATION OF FIRST 
DIVISION CIVIL SERVANTS 


Barry J. O'Toole 
Routledge, 1989. 265pp. £30.00 


This book is only coincidentally a history of the First Division Association, the so-called 
‘mandarins’ union’ of the civil service. Its primary purpose is to examine an interesting 
paradox: the apparent conflict between selfless devotion to the state and the advancement 
of private interest inherent (so the author believes) in trade unionism. 

From my own observation of FDA members — both in their official and trade union 
personnas — there is no paradox. What exists is merely the separation of professional and 
personal interests assumed so naturally by the actual or aspiring top civil servant. For 
example, a point won in negotiations with a Treasury official (never an easy achievement) 
is conceded with even less grace if it somehow affects the individual personally. Some 
see this as a modern manifestation of the medieval hair-shirt. More accurately, it is the 
professional ethic of the British civil servant which has — so far — served the country so well. 

Peter Hennessy, that shrewdest of observers of the Whitehall scene, put it very well 
in a recent lecture (commissioned, appropriately enough, by the FDA): 


Even if the Cabinet Office did not put something on paper in addition to the Armstrong 
Memorandum on the duties and responsibilities of civil servants (which, characteristi 
says what you can’t do as opposed to what you are there to do) — even if a Butler 
Memorandum came round on the meaning of official life, the key element would not 
be that scrap of paper. It would be the genetic code of professional expectations trans- 
mitted from one generation to another in a way that often happens when a relatively 
small group of people, such as the senior ranks for the Civil Service, spend many years 
in very close contact one to another, It’s now and always will be more of a personal 
than a paper phenomenon. 
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Hennessy’s ‘genetic code’ explains both the dedication of the public servants at the highest 
level and also their closed ranks mentality. Barry O’Toole’s exhaustive and painstaking 
study shows how this, in turn, is not merely reconciled with, but can become even more 
positive when expressed in trade union terms. The collegiate ethos of the senior civil service 
is, therefore, no impediment, and can be an active incentive, to successful trade unionism. 

In order to explain this, Dr O'Toole has been obliged to write a full history of the 
development of the FDA — and thus he has provided a useful addition to the existing 
collection of histories of the civil service unions. He recalls the earliest days of the budding 
association, with junior mandarins, keen to organize a collective body to represent their 
interests, being slapped down peremptorily by their seniors, whose position on the gravy- 
train was already assured. The early crises of conscience are also recalled — how, for 
example, the FDA chose to leave the National Whitley Council in the aftermath of the 
1926 General Strike. The reason: some of the other civil service and Post Office unions 
had discussed the possibility of supporting the strike. The fact that the discussion was 
inconclusive, and the proposed action nugatory, was immaterial — mere discussion was 
sufficient to persuade the FDA to pick up its skirts and depart into a wilderness of its own 
making 


The FDA rejoined the civil service trade union movement in 1948, its 20-year isolation 
having proved the ineffectiveness of the ‘single voice’ approach. Since then, its growth 
to full trade union status has followed that of other civil service unions — but understandably 
just a few steps behind. The middle-grade unions joined the TUC in the early part of the 
1970s, the FDA followed suit in 1977. The FDA supported civil service industrial action 
over pay in 1979 and 1981, and it has been an enthusiastic supporter of the continuing 
campaign to restore union rights at GCHQ. In its time the FDA's growing membership has 
reacted angrily, like other civil servants, to the arbitrary and ill-considered action of their 
employer, the government of the day. Governments act in what they perceive to be the 
‘public interest’. This rarely, if ever, coincides with the actions of a good employer. Not 
surprisingly, therefore, employees ~ even those in exalted positions, like senior civil servants 
— react by strengthening the bodies which represent their own interests. 

Dr O'Toole’s careful analysis concludes by asking: is the FDA really a trade union? His 
view: ‘The answer is an unqualified yes. The reasons for unionization stem from the 
increasing demoralization of senior civil servants, both in terms of their pay and in terms 
of the prestige of their profession.’ 

His final view is, however, more pessimistic: ‘As far as FDA civil servants are concerned 
it is now no longer the case that public service must inevitably come before private gain.’ 

Time alone will tell if he is right. My own view is more in line with Peter Hennessy’s 
in believing that a proper balance will always be struck between the two extremes. 


Peter Jones 
Council of Civil Service Unions 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE MANAGEMENT: SELF-INSTRUCTION PACKAGE 


Cabinet Office and HM Treasury 
HMSO, 1989. Six vols. 360pp. £29.00 


The system for planning, controlling and monitoring public expenditure in the UK has 
undergone considerable change in the last ten years. These six well-produced glossy manuals 
seek to provide officials with an accessible ‘user-friendly’ review of how the system works. 
The package is a revised version of Government Accounting published in 1986. 

The reader is told in the foreword to each of the six ‘modules’ in the package that the 
intention is ‘to cater for a very wide readership with varying training needs’ (p. vi), from 
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officials ‘in a multitude of cost centres’ across government, with little contact with the 
Treasury, to those in finance divisions who have regular contact. With this variety of 
clientele in mind, Peter Saunders Associates, the management consultants employed by 
the Training Divison of the Cabinet Office to produce the guide, have illustrated each 
volume with cartoons simplifying some aspect of spending control. In addition, frequent 
examples from White Papers, computer printouts and newspaper cuttings are given to 
add spice to the text. Each section is divided so as to give the reader ‘two main routes 
through the material’: an overview on the left of each page, and more detailed information 
on a topic on the right. There are opportunities for revision at the end of each ‘module’, 
through a question-and-answer format. 

Volume one in the series tackles the Public Expenditure Survey. This ‘module’ contains 
a fairly detailed description of the expenditure planning cycle from the issuing of the 
Treasury's guidelines in the Spring through the ‘bilaterals’, ‘Star Chamber’ and on to the 
publication of the Autumn Statement and finally the annual White Paper. One example 
of the ‘self test’ questions at the end of the first section is: ‘What is the purpose of the 
Public Expenditure White Paper?’ (p. 38). For those of us who study the politics of public 
spending this question is more profound than I guess the authors of the manual intended! 

The second and third volumes cover the Supply Estimates in more detail and provide 
the general reader with a very good introduction to what can at times seem like a maze 
of highly technical issues. Volume three includes a discussion of how the recently introduced 
running costs limits are handled under the Supply Estimate procedure. Volume four is 
devoted to in-year monitoring and introduces the reader to general accounting practices 
in central government such as the use of the APEX computer system which is used to 
produce ‘profiles’ of spending during the year. The Appropriation Accounts and the role 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General is the subject of the fifth volume. There is a useful 
discussion here of the legal role of a department's Accounting Officer in discharging 
responsibility for the spending of public money. Volume six is concerned with ‘using 
resources well’. The virtues of FMI are outlined and the importance of each department 
having a ‘good financial management’ system. Each civil servant is enjoined to pursue 
value for money in a systematic way. The goal must be to choose spending options which 
‘offer the highest yield in effectiveness, efficiency and economy’ (p.41). 

The package should be welcomed as a further example of the Treasury letting the light 
in on its activities and that of the departments it shadows. However, the foreword is right 
to warn that the manual can be quickly overtaken by events (it is based on information 
available up to December 1987). For example, the format of the Autumn Statement and 
PEWPs have changed and a new Planning Total has been in operation from November 1989. 
The second edition of the Treasury’s own The Management of Public Spending (May 1988, 
£1), produced by the General Expenditure Policy Group, should also be consulted and 
is a more accurate guide on aspects of the Survey process than parts of volume one. 


Colin Thain 
University of Exeter 


THE NORTHERN IRELAND ASSEMBLY 1982-1986: A CONSTITUTIONAL 
EXPERIMENT 


Cornelius O'Leary, Sydney Elliott and R. A. Wilford 
C. Hurst and Company, London: St. Martin’s Press, New York, 1988. 270pp. 
£26.50 


The problem of Northern Ireland is an affront to all right-thinking politicians; it appears 
unsolvable. That, of course, almost guarantees that attempts will be made. Since 1972, 
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when Direct Rule was introduced and Northern Ireland became the responsibility of British 
ministers, a number of initiatives, whose raison-d être is a political settlement in Ulster, 
have been advanced. This book examines one of these, namely the rolling devolution plan 
of James Prior. 

Prior was one of the most interesting of the Secretaries of State for Northern Ireland. 
A leading ‘wet’, who had let it be known that he would rather resign than be banished 
to the political wilderness of Northern Ireland; he nevertheless accepted the post when 
Mrs Thatcher called his bluff (see H. Young’s book One of Us: A Biography of Margaret 
Thatcher, Macmillan 1989, pp. 221-2). The nature of the challenge facing him was forcibly 
brought home when he found himself the focus for considerable Unionist anger over 
security. At the funeral of the Reverend Roy Bradford, a Unionist MP murdered by the 
IRA almost on Prior’s arrival, he was jostled and, but for the presence of his bodyguard, 
would certainly have been assaulted. 

It was always likely that a politician of Prior’s status and style would have aspired to 
‘do something’ about Northern Ireland. His — and it almost certainly was his — plan was 
the concept of rolling devolution. Under this, an Assembly would be created whose first 
task was to set up six committees which would monitor the activities of the six Stormont 
departments. It was hoped that after a period of collaborating together the political parties 
could agree on proposals for devolved government. These could apply to either the whole 
administration or one department at a time. If they had the support of 70 per cent of 
the Assembly then the Secretary of State had to lay them before Parliament. If supported 
by a majority of less than 70 per cent, but whose composition was such as to convince 
him that there was widespread acceptance, then he would also lay them before Parliament. 

Chapter five of this book describes the origins and content of the initiative. The discussion 
of the proceedings in Parliament are particularly interesting, highlighting the lukewarm 
support the initiative generated. It is clear from the chapter just how alone James Prior 
was in these proposals. For example, Unionists, who opposed it on the two contradictory 
grounds of desiring a return to the old Stormont and wishing intregration with the rest 
of the UK, felt that they had the support of the Prime Minister. Only the small Northern 
Ireland Alliance Party was whole-heartedly in favour. 

In some senses the book really starts at chapter five. The first four chapters are devoted 
to a historical review of politics and public administration in Northern Ireland, starting 
in 1585! For those who come to the book with no knowledge of this history, these chapters 
constitute a useful and erudite summary. Whether this is necessary, given that the main 
appeal of the book would be for specialists in the field, is a moot point. 

Chapter six describes the main features of the election for the Assembly. The principal 
point that emerges from this is the challenge offered to the Social Democratic and Labour 
Party (SDLP), the main nationalist party, by the rise of Sinn Fein. This election was the 
first general election during the current ‘troubles’ that Sinn Fein contested and is interesting 
in its implications for Northern Ireland politics. Certainly their involvement in the electoral 
process had important implications for the attitude of the SDLP, and subsequently, the 
future of the Assembly. 

Chapters seven and eight are the heart of the book. Here the operation of the Assembly 
committees are examined and assessed. Comparisons with the experience of the scrutiny 
committees at Westminster are drawn. There is a detailed analysis of such issues as the 
extent to which committees influenced departments. In addition the political background, 
including the constraints under which the Assembly operated, is discussed. 

The possibility of the Assembly and the rolling devolution plan succeeding was remote. 
The SDLP boycotted the Assembly, seeking instead a solution that involved the Republic 
of Ireland. Eventually this approach saw the signing of the Anglo-Irish Agreement, and 
inevitably, (on the 23 June 1986) the demise of the Assembly. 

The book is, as one would expect from three such prominent political scientists, thorough 
and detailed. It is well written and produced and clearly the product of much excellent 
research. My reservation is with the book's focus. We have a history of Northern Ireland, 
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a discussion of the political background during this time and a detailed analysis of the 
operations of the committee system of the Assembly. The latter is the heart of the book 
and whether many people will rush to read, never mind purchase, a book with this as 
its principal concern is questionable. 


Michael Connolly 
University of Ulster 


MANAGING THE ENABLING AUTHORITY 


Rodney Brooke 
Longman/Local Government Training Board, 1989. 112pp. £10.95 


As local authorities are exposed to what the government sees as the discipline of competition 
there is a strong trend, specifically required by some legislation, naturally following from 
other policies, to separate the specification of local public services from their delivery. 
Such a development places great strain on the notion of the multi-purpose and, within 
its statutory responsibilities, self-sufficient local authority and pushes it into a complex 
network of relationships with other bodies, public and private, through which services 
can be provided. This trend has been recognized, from right, left and LGTB in the coinage 
of the phrase, ‘the enabling authority’. 

There is some evidence, however, that as with many new coinages, the phrase is repeated 
more often than it is understood. Observing some chief officer selection processes recently, 
it was depressingly obvious that some otherwise competent professionals and managers 
had only the sketchiest comprehension of what the notion of the enabling authority actually 
implied for management. For this reason as well as others, Rodney Brooke's contribution 
to the Longman/LGTB series on ‘Managing Local Government’ is both timely and welcome. 

Brooke is careful to point out that no local authority, not even the much-lamented and. 
sometimes romanticized all-purpose county borough, was ever entirely self-sufficient. All 
had networks and many, like Moliére’s character who had been speaking prose for years 
without realizing it, had been acting in an enabling role within their communities. There 
is no gainsaying this, but it can be argued that the difference between then and now is 
that the value that used to be placed by national politicians on local institutions ensured 
that local authorities would be the senior, directing and dominating participant in the 
network. The thrust of current policy is quite in the other direction. 

Like other books in this series, Managing the Enabling Authority is both analysis and 
handbook, with a strong emphasis on the practical management issues raised by a move 
from providing to enabling and with examples drawn from the real world of local govern- 
ment and politics. A small quibble is that there are too many examples whose provenance 
is not made clear and it is not obvious that decisions about which quotations to footnote 
have been made on any consistent basis. 

The idea of enabling is, wisely, interpreted widely to embrace relationships created by 
compulsory competition, formal and informal partnerships, relations with charitable bodies 
(an admirably balanced discussion here), various levels of involvement with public limited 
companies, part-ownership of joint bodies, and purchasing. The common feature in all 
the relationships implied by Brooke's discussion is that for the local authority that is 
determined to maximize the impact of its policies, influence will be more important than 
power. The final substantive chapter of the book is, therefore, entitled The Capacity to 
Influence’ and it sets out the various techniques and channels of influence that the enabling 
authority will have to master. As with the other chapters, there is a list of key points 
and a checklist of ways of using the ideas set out. 

There are some surprising omissions. The issue of whether councils will be willing and/or 
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able to take on the role of enabling authorities is not directly addressed. Throughout, 
there is an implicit view that because, to quote the conclusion, ‘the enabling authority 
is here to stay’, councils will want to acquire the new skills and a level of influence that 
will allow them to act as institutions of community government. It is not, however, self- 
evident that politicians who take a minimalist view of the functions of local government 
will want to interfere in the operations of other bodies which they think more suited to 
the tasks of service provision. On another view, it must be doubted whether the authority 
that fights to the end to retain direct control of service provision and loses will be best 
placed to maximize its influence on those who take over the service-providing role. 

It is not clear how a comprehensive view of local service needs and provision can either 
emerge from or be imposed upon the kind of complex network that is implied by Brooke’s 
discussion. There is an important political and management task to ensure that the loss 
of direct provision does not lead to the establishment of a series of single-purpose bodies, 
some private, some public, each in bilateral relationship with the local authority but all 
working independently of the others. 


Alan Alexander 
University of Strathclyde 


ACCOUNTING FOR PUBLIC POLICY: POWER, PROFESSIONALS AND 
POLITICS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


David Rosenberg 
Manchester University Press, 1989. 268pp. £35.00 


This book follows up, in the setting of local government, many of the themes raised by 
Heclo and Wildavsky in their classic study of the civil service, The Private Government 
of Public Money. Rosenberg takes from Wildavsky the view that ‘personal trust’ is the 
vitally important bedrock of public administration; he argues for more attention being 
paid in the local government literature to this crucial mechanism, one which ‘becomes 
transparent, perhaps most clearly, when it is damaged, weakened or broken. . .“trust” 
is a shorthand then for competency, straight dealing and an ability to play by the existing 
rules of the game without too many difficulties’ (p. 219). 

Today, ‘mutual distrust’ might better describe life in the public sector, where relations 
have come to resemble less straight dealing and more a game of poker (as played in The 
Sting) under the impact of the centralizing tendencies of the 1980s and as the period of 
expansion turned into the era of spending cuts. Rosenberg demonstrates the important 
part played by ‘inflation-bargaining’ in relations both between departments within local 
government and in central-local machinations. 

Rosenberg’s interest in this area of research was sparked by the problem of low 
accountability in formally democratic systems. It is an issue which makes this book and 
its account of politics in local government both valuable and important. The central question 
‘who guards the guardians?’ is a pertinent one. 

In this presentation, the professionalism of Treasurers comes through, together with 
their guardianship and constitutionalist perspectives. We are drawn into the central dilemma 
of their situation: to whom are they responsible? Are they servants to the masters (council 
members) or are they the guardians of the ratepayers’ money? Rosenberg shows the 
ambivalences and some of the ways they are resolved. 

This is a scholarly work, neither ideological nor polemical. And it is a timely one, looking 
at a group sometimes seen as our new masters, including the accountants who seem to 
have invaded local government and the public services. Yet it is a sympathetic portrayal, 
showing human beings seeking to control their work situation and their public services 
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in the face of increasing tension and shortages of resources. Rosenberg's use of extended 
quotations is good and revealing. 

The critical reviews of an impressive range of literature are perhaps one of the best features 
of the book, and include one of the clearest discussions of the issue of human agency 
one could hope to find (p. 45ff.) as well as questions specific to local government. 

Wildavsky has been said to have considered some of Rosenberg’s work to be the best 
account of relations in English local government that he had read. His respect for David 
Rosenberg is evidenced in the Foreword which he has written to this posthumous publica- 
tion. There he refers to Rosenberg as ‘the perpetual outsider’, a man who lacked ‘socialisation 
into the ways of this world’, and a ‘born subversive’. It is this extraordinariness that gives 
to this account of local government its particular value. Rosenberg, unable to be an 
anthropologist in Africa, finds he is able to view treasurers, directors of social services 
and accountants much in the way Evans-Pritchard must have viewed the Nuer. It is 
Rosenberg’s very uniqueness which gives this book its special quality. 

It follows that this is not a book one can review in the normal way, partly because 
it is itself premised on the belief that it is impossible to divorce the viewer from the viewed. 
Thus what we get inter alia are Rosenberg’s comments and insights — not dessicated social 
science. And it is impossible to review in the conventional way, because it is a posthumous 
collection, brought together by his good friends and colleagues, and not therefore necessarily 
the book he himself would have chosen to put before the public. 

The volume is a collection of essays on the theme of power, professionals and politics in 
local government rather than a systematic writing up of a research exercise. Because of this, 
it contains some repetitions which Rosenberg might have edited out; he might also have 
chosen to revise some sections. On the other hand, this very lack of self-editing is a bonus 
because it means that the book retains some comments that are pure Rosenberg and bring 
the man back to life in a poignant way. Some of these asides are, in the current European 
context, of special prescience: for example, he writes, ‘yet, budgets can sometimes collapse 
and the planning and bureaucratic structures can be shaken by human earthquakes’ (p. 50). 
Recent events in Eastern Europe have shattered many concepts and taken-for-granted 

tions, not least among so-called Left social theorists. Rosenberg would have been 
delighted with these events and pleased by the re-affirmation of the possibility of popular 
and human intervention in political life, as his critique of Habermas indicates (p. 50). 

Rosenberg succeeds in showing budgeting to be a human activity, to be symbolic politics 
as much if not more than the purely strategic or rational politics that others describe. 
He thus uses his analysis also to indicate a social theory of the relative roles of rationality 
and symbolism in contemporary life. 

To end with another quotation which illuminates issues of wider relevance than solely 
those of local government: ‘the paradoxes of dependency, interdependency, autonomy 
and bargaining in role relationships between elite professionals are nearly always related 
to policy issues and work space issues’ (p. 186). What better explanation could one have 
of the Lawson-Walters-Thatcher dispute? That is ‘Rosenberg intuition’! 


Susanne MacGregor 
Birkbeck College, London 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC SECTOR MANAGEMENT 
Ian Taylor and George Popham (eds.) 
Unwin Hyman, 1989. 212pp. £25.00 (cloth), £8.95 (paper) 


This book promises much. It is designed to provide ‘an insight into the general character 
and context of public sector management’ at an introductory level for students and 
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Practitioners, using examples from specific services. In particular, it seeks to identify ‘the often 
radical changes that have occurred in the public sector during the past ten years’, ‘to assess 
the applicability of approaches and techniques incorporating the values of the private sector’, 
and ‘to review the impact of change on organizational structures and procedures’. 

Alas, by the time I had finished reading it much of my initial enthusiasm had evaporated. 
Why? Because some of the contributors (Taylor, Buckland and Bovaird and Nutley) demand 
an awareness of concepts and techniques well in advance of that to be expected of the 
ab initio student of public sector management. But also because the editors fail to highlight 
or draw together in a concluding chapter points of more general significance arising from 
the individual contributions. Nor are they explicit about the rationale behind the selection 
of topics or the sequencing of material. The result is that the student has to do much of 
the hard work of integrating a diversity of material and approaches for him or herself. 

The chapters by Grocott on civil service management, Elcock on the changing manage- 
ment of local government, Popham on policing, and Barnard on health service management 
are all written from a ‘policy/organizational analysis’ perspective and go some way to 
providing the consistency of approach anticipated by this reviewer. But why is policing 
rather than, say, community care included in the volume? The chapters by Elcock and 
Barnard are particularly lucid and well written, but none of these service-specific chapters 
provide much insight into the actual management activities or processes referred to ~ a 
gap ostensibly remedied by Bovaird and Nutley’s piece on financial management. It is 
irritating when specific techniques are presented as instances of a wider, ideologically 
contested reality, as is the case with Popham. It may be that policing by objectives 
‘constitutes a form of radical legitimization’ (p. 163) but it would be nice to know a lot 
more about the detail of ‘pbo’ before asking the reader to subscribe to this view. 

There is a useful chapter by Upton on ‘macro-budgetary’ issues. Bovaird and Nutley 
describe a range of budgeting, financial planning and value for money techniques but only 
those readers already acquainted with the relevant economics and management accounting 
literature are likely to get much from it. The absence of a comparable chapter dealing 
with issues of human resource management is surprising. 

The introduction by Taylor identifies a number of pertinent issues associated with the 
new managerialism, such as marketing, consumerism, and value for money but does little 
to clarify their meaning. Nor does it really tease out the essence of ‘traditional’ public 
administration, so that the opportunity to build on the contrast between the managerial 
and the traditional, representative model of governance, which informs the service-specific 
contributions, is lost. 

All in all, then, a disappointing book, which despite a number of good individual 
contributions, fails to live up to initial expectations. 


David Clark 
Teesside Polytechnic 


TESTING THE LIMITS OF SOCIAL WELFARE - INTERNATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVES ON POLICY CHANGES IN NINE COUNTRIES 


University Press of New England, 1989. 311pp. £26.00 ($46.75) 


The aim of this study is interesting and important — to compare and contrast the way 
different countries responded to the challenges which faced state systems of welfare 
provision in the 1980s. There is an introduction by the editor and then distinguished con- 
tributors review developments in the UK, Sweden, West Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Israel, Japan and the USA. 
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There are clear common strands visible in most of the countries studied — cuts in state 
spending, increased charges and contributions, a rediscovery of the virtues and value of 
private provision, greater selectivity, a move to decentralization of responsibility, the 
rediscovery of the non-statutory and informal sectors of welfare. 

The chapters vary in quality. Some are outstandingly good summaries and interpreta- 
tions of recent developments, those on Germany and Italy particularly so. Other chapters 
give a less clear picture of underlying trends — partly because the trends themselves are 
perhaps less clear, or because detail gets in the way of interpretation. 

The editor's conclusion is that the studies reveal ‘more reason for hope than concern’ 
about the future of welfare state policies. ‘National governmental responsibility cannot 
be much diminished in the modern world’ (p. 34) he asserts. Some of the contributors 
share this confidence. Olsson speaks of the welfare state as ‘an irreversible aspect of late 
(sic) Sweden’ (p. 87). Alber sees the welfare state as ‘a constituent element of German 
social structure for which there are no effective functional equivalents’ (p. 130). 

I am less confident. What is clear in all the countries studied is that the idea of state 
provision of welfare has taken a hammering. The belief that only the state could do certain 
things, or that the state could obviously do them better than any other body, has been 
su . In richer societies the private sector can meet more people's needs. 
In societies with changing social structures the have-nots are a minority. Redistribution 
is a minority aim — the majority want nothing to do with it. The considerable attempts 
to stigmatize public provision and bureaucracy as freedom denying and ineffective have 
had notable success. 

It is as if the book is an account of a hiccup in the forward march of welfare. What 
I sense is a shaking of the foundations which will make people look at things differently, 
even if there is no wholesale demolition. It may be, of course, that this is no more 
than ethnocentric black dog produced by ten years of Thatcherism but I don’t think 
so. 
The nine case study chapters are accounts of what happened over a very brief period 
of time. That was the intention. The so called ‘crisis of the welfare state’ is, however, 
the product of a range of factors, not just of the economic problems which arose post-1974. 
It is the product of changes in social structure, changes in patterns of dependency, the 
inadequacy of the traditional instruments of public and social policy to the world as it 
now is, the final ebbing of the sense of social solidarity generated by the Second World 
War — and so on. These deeper seated problems will take a long time to reshape the 
institutions we call the welfare state. 

While it is important to stress the long-term nature of trends and developments, never- 
theless, situations can change rapidly. The future prospects for the British welfare state 
in 1989 look much more gloomy than they did in 1986. The passage of key pieces of 
legislation on social security, education, housing and local government finance has made 
fundamental change much more possible. 

For anyone interested in comparative social policy and the future of welfare states this 
is a stimulating collection of essays. 


Paul Wilding 
University of Manchester 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY: A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF BRITAIN AND WEST GERMANY 


Wyn Grant, William Paterson and Colin Whitston 
Clarendon Press, 1989. 341pp. £35.00 


This book forms part of the recent ESRC-funded initiative on government-industry 
relationships and is informed by the ‘policy community’ approach which underpins this 
project. The book, therefore, describes the key actors in the British and West German 
chemical industry policy communities; identifies their role and the linkages between them; 
and explores shared perceptions and the rules of the game. 

While one may have nagging doubts about the analytic as opposed to descriptive utility 
of this policy community approach there is no doubt that this particular study does extend 
our knowledge of government-industry relationships. The volume is rich in detailed insights 
into the historical development of the chemical industry and also provides useful data 
on the major national government actors. The study also allows for a comparison of the 
involvement of the financial sector, business associations, trades unions and, most 
importantly, the role of the EC in each country’s industry. The authors are also to be 
congratulated for showing how these British and West German policy communities operate 
in practice. This is achieved through a comparative study of the ways in which each country 
has dealt with the problems of overcapacity and environmental standards. As a whole 
this work is a major contribution to our knowledge of a significant industrial sector which 
has been seriously neglected by social scientists in the past. 

The authors are not content merely with describing the two policy communities but also 
attempt to challenge the standard generalization that government-industry-finance relation- 
ships in West Germany are more successful than in Britain due to a more ‘concertation’ 
approach through ‘house banks’. The authors refute this contention and argue that West 
German chemical firms appear to be developing a mult-bank and equity-based relationship, 
which is closer to that associated with the Anglo-US model than the normal ‘continental’ 
approach. Conversely the authors contend that British chemical firms are perhaps closer to the 
‘in-house’ bank model of West Germany than received wisdom might expect. 

While the authors recognize that it is difficult to generalize from this one case study about 
the veracity of the traditional view of the government-industry-finance relationship in each 
country, it might be argued that they tend to undermine their own basic thesis somewhat 
by demonstrating that in non-financial areas the West German policy community is much 
more organized (concerted?) than in Britain. They conclude that West German employers’ 
associations have better resources than in Britain, where firms normally pursue a more 
independent, political role. As a result the West German policy community is more formal, 
rigid and based on collective action than the ad hoc, informal company-based British model. 
Tragically for Britain it would appear that this greater formalism in West Germany is 
also supported by a greater willingness to fund research and development and to make 
lasting contacts with the scientific and educational establishment. As a result one begins 
to understand the underlying reason for the far greater success of the West German industry 
compared with the more ad hoc, self-starting and less collective British approach. 

In this sense, despite the authors’ attempts to shatter certain illusions about each 
government-industry-finance relationship, the book’s strength is the way it reinforces with 
further empirical detail the basic thesis that Britain has no concerted industrial voice; no 
basis for collective industrial involvement with government; no long-term vision of what 
the government's role should be in industry; and, a worrying tendency to ignore the need 
to invest in basic research and development and scientific education for the future. A 
depressing story which the authors are to be congratulated for telling with such clarity. 


Andrew Cox 
University of Hull 
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THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AS POLICE 
OFFICERS 


John Carrier 
Avebury, 1988. 275pp. £28.50 (cloth) 





This book charts the campaign for the admission and acceptance of women into the police, 
from around 1914 to 1931; beginning with the founding of pressure groups, and ending 
with the Statutory Regulations of that year. 

Despite the title, this is not, certain perceptive comments aside, an analysis of groups 
or campaigns akin to writings on female suffrage. Rather we find a chronicle of acts, clauses, 
hearings and debates, and learn of the sending of a ‘seven-page foolscap note’, and the 
precise clothing issued by season, and rank. 

Early in the book, Carrier gives the main arguments deployed: the first arising from 
the emotive force of ‘morality’, and suggesting that women should work on welfare issues, 
and the like, as best befitted them; the second and less popular seeking equality of condition 
and work. In the Conclusion, he points out that the former could well be seen as anti- 
feminist. This useful perception would carry more force, have more appeal, were it related 
to analogous tensions within the troubled suffrage campaigns, or even simply extended 
to demonstrate the problems it would later entail. Far better that than the kind of material 
noted above, which could have been omitted when the thesis was revised. 

This book's character is best explained by Carrier: ‘an historical account of the adminis- 
trative aspects of the struggle. . .in the tradition of social administration studies. . .’. These 
words will strike a chord in public administration experts, too; here we have a story well 
worth the telling, which nonetheless consists, in the main, of plodding empirist history, 
and, no analysis at all. While that would in any event be a matter for regret, it is the 
more so given changes in the fields, now. 

Reading this on a dour northern day, I was struck by Abel-Smith’s prefaratory musing 
that ‘it could ever have been acceptable for women to be always taken into custody by 
men’. Indeed. 


Judith Evans 
University of York 


A HISTORY OF DEVON COUNTY COUNCIL 1888-1989 


Jeffrey Stanyer 
Devon Books, 1989. 104pp. £3.95 


A book about the first hundred years’ history of a county council may presage a dull 
read, but in this case such a reaction would be mistaken. Jeffrey Stanyer, who is both 
scholar and writer in local government, has managed to put some interesting flesh on 
the dry bones of his subject. What emerges is a story of people, their social and cultural 
backgrounds, and their place in the mosaic of a county council's organization and purpose. 
The long history of local government of rural Devon at county level until 1888 is little 
more than the history of a number of powerful and influential families. For the first 50 
or so years of county council administration, the aristocracy and the squirearchy dominated 
the power structure. Stanyer takes considerable pains to point out the factors which make 
for success in county politics; factors which over the years changed but slowly. The sheer 
problems of time and money kept many able people from standing for office, which led 
to so called ‘government by horse and trap’ of the landowning gentry. Later, members 
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of the professions, and businessmen began to make a mark, and when the 1948 reforms 
permitted payment of costs, a few able wage earners succeeded in office. As party politics 
began to assume greater local government importance, the Conservative Party was to 
dominate the county council, with some form of Liberal Party coalition as its main 
challenger. The Industrial Revolution which elsewhere had profound political consequences, 
hardly affected Devon, where the Labour Party, outside Plymouth and Exeter, had no 
effect. The story of the major enquiries into local government in the 1960s, and their 
meaning for Devon, is well set out, as are the modernizing consequences of the Local 
Government Act 1972. It would now be very difficult for the first members of the Devon 
County Council to recognize what has become the vast business organization and employer 
of today. 

In conclusion Stanyer writes: The hundred years ends with pessimism and gloomy 
predictions for the future of county government.’ At least he has put the record straight 
on the ‘golden ages’ of Devon County Council. 


John Alderson 
Chief Constable, Devon and Cornwall 1973-82 


THE TREASURY UNDER MRS THATCHER 


Leo Pliatzky 
Basil Blackwell, 1989. pp. 174. £25.00 


This is the most recent book written in a series by Leo Pliatzky, the others being Paying 
and Choosing and Getting and Spending. As a former senior civil servant — he was 
Permanent Secretary at the Department of Trade and was for 27 years in the Treasury 
rising to the rank of Second Permanent Secretary — Leo Pliatzky brings the authority and 
insights of the insider to bear upon what he writes. 

In the Treasury Under Mrs Thatcher Pliatzky examines recent developments in the way 
in which the organization and functions of the Treasury have developed since 1979. Of 
especial interest, in a year during which the Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr Nigel Lawson 
resigned, supposedly because of difficulties between the Prime Minister and himself, Pliatzky 
pays particular attention to the changing relationship between the office of Prime Minister 
and the Treasury. 

The book also focuses upon the development of policy in five main areas, public 
expenditure (which Pliatzky wrote about in his previous two books) the management of 
the civil service; privatization, monetary policy and budgetary policy. 

Students of public expenditure will be especially interested in Pliatzky’s explanations 
of why privatization has exceeded expectations and why public expenditure cuts were 
difficult to implement. 

In some respects the book can be read as a chronicle of economic policies over the past 
decade. Developments within the Medium Term Financial Strategy are set out with a lucid 
account of the failure to control the money supply, the emergence of public sector borrowing 
requirement targeting and eventually the control of interest rates to bring down the rate 
of inflation. In these chapters Pliatzky has some interesting observations to make as he 
unfolds the story. Peppered throughout the book one finds personal statements about 
specific issues. Chapter 7 comes as a bit of a surprise and is titled The Poll Tax and the 
Planning Total’. In it Pliatzky has something to say about the new community charge 
for local government. 

The problem which I have found with this book is that whilst it provides a useful potted 
account of developments in civil service management and economic policy it fails to say 
anything which is startlingly fresh. No new insights are offered. Whilst the author is critical 
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of some of these developments it is not a criticism that originates from a well-grounded 
and explicit theory of the state, of management and from an empirical assesament of policies. 

There is also an unfortunate problem of timing in the book. If it had been delayed by 
another couple of years then Pliatzky would have had more data to develop and to support 
the thesis that is implicitly set out in chapter 1. In that chapter the reader is reminded 
that it is the Prime Minister who, as First Lord to the Treasury is, de jure, head of the 
Treasury. But it has not been until recently that Prime Ministers have exercised this power 
de facto. The relationship between the office of Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (and, therefore, the Treasury) is a fascinating one. Pliatzky’s book would have 
been so much richer if he had had at his disposal the case study of Lawson’s 1989 resig- 
nation and a consideration of questions surrounding the role and status of personal 
economic advisers to the Prime Minister, such as Sir Alan Walters. 

Pliatzky also establishes in chapter 1 another set of interesting questions which could 
have been developed a bit more. In particular, there is the relationship between the UK 
Treasury and the Bank of England. How does this relationship contain the effective conduct 
of monetary policy? What differences exist in other countries, especially in the USA and 
Germany where there is a separation of the central bank from the powers of the state. 
In these countries the governor of the central bank is an independent and very powerful 
figure. Monetary policy and fiscal policy are independent. The independence (privatization) 
of the Bank of England was on Nigel Lawson's agenda but clearly it is not on the Prime 
Minister's. 

Then there is the whole question of economic policy making within a European context 
which Pliatzky only touches upon tangentially. Using interest rates to control the domestic 
rate of inflation when we live in a world of small open economics, floating exchange rates 
and free movement of capital makes the UK vulnerable to changes in other countries. 
For example, when the German Bundesbank decided to raise interest rates in October 1989 
to dampen down the rate of growth of the German money supply, Britain could do nothing 
else than to increase its interest rates in line. Does Britain have an independent 
macroeconomic policy — can it have one? How will macroeconomic relationships and the 
instruments and making of economic politics change when Britain joins the EMS? 

It is to be hoped that Pliatzky will turn his attention to some of these most recent and 
exciting developments. In the meantime students of public administration will find The 
Treasury Under Mrs Thatcher to be a useful chronicle of the period 1979-88. Some who 
read it carefully enough will find ideas that can be developed into larger themes, such 
as those which have been suggested above. Economic relationships are not set in stone, 
nor should be the institutions, such as the Treasury, which design economic policies. A 
consideration of the internal management structure of the Treasury and the Treasury's 
relationships with other economic institutions of other European Countries, that will best 
suit the British economy for the twenty-first century, is a fascinating topic that has yet 
to be confronted. 


Peter Jackson 
University of Leicester 


CHARITIES AND GOVERNMENT 


Alan Ware 
Manchester University Press, 1989. 260pp. £29.95 (cloth) 


What are charities? And why are they important? The law recognizes four categories of 
purpose - the relief of poverty, the advancement of learning, the advancement of religion 
and, fourthly, a number of other activities such as relief for the aged and animal welfare. 
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There are two additional conditions of providing a tangible benefit to the public and not 
engaging in profit-distribution and political activity. This results in some organizations, 
like Amnesty, not being considered charitable, while some, like private schools, are. 
Charities, like Wittgenstein’s games, form a family. 

Charitable organizations have been forced into focus like so many other things in the 
national landscape by the Thatcher governments. The apparent decanting of state expendi- 
ture, the government's reiterated aim of a reduced role for the state, the professionalization 
of some charitable organizations and their increased number are among the factors which 
have made a contemporary understanding of the role of charities a political requirement, 

Their importance is multi-faceted. Traditionally, they provide for those who cannot 
fend for themselves. By providing services and innovating in service provision, they fill 
gaps in the national provisions. But also, sometimes, they can be independent of govern- 
ment. And, as Bob Geldof demonstrated, they bring out the best in people. 

This book, mainly concerned with the relations between charities and government, is 
a result of papers presented to a conference at the University of Warwick in May 1988. 
The editor's declared aim ‘was to bring together a number of experts, from a variety of 
disciplines, to discuss various aspects of these relations’. There are nine chapters from eight 
experts, six of whom work at the University of Warwick. The disciplines are politics (five), 
law and industrial relations. The Registrar of the University also contributes a chapter. 

What do the papers cover? Six of them examine the relations between charitable organiza- 
tions and some other organization or organizations. David Wilson looks at the inter- 
relationships between the state, the voluntary sector and the private sector, Brian Jacobs 
at the role of charities in urban community development in Britain under the central govern- 
ment and the third world charities in Britain, focusing on the joint funding of development 
policies, Tom Deans at the relations between medical research charities and the state in 
Britain, Michael Shattock at the universities as charities, and Alan Ware at the relation- 
ship between religious organizations and government in Britain. Graham Moffat examines 
how the development of the law has enabled fee-charging independent schools to acquire 
and retain charitable status. Desmond King provides a theoretical framework for analysing 
the relationship between charitable activity and state provision in the field of welfare. 
The editor, Alan Ware, also provides an introductory overview of the political terrain 
of charitable organizations and the state. 

As is well known — and can easily be seen from the topics mentioned in the previous 
paragraph — papers for a conference don't easily sit inside the covers of a book. Inevitably, 
there are overlaps, ragged edges and omissions. Are there no British political scientists 
professionaly interested in the arts, conservation, the state of the environment? Nonetheless, 
the book does provide a number of ideas about charitable organizations which should 
properly interest not only political scientists, sociologists and organization theorists, but 
also autodidactic citizens concerned about current attempts to legitimize self-interest and 
greed. 


Roy Wilkie 
University of Strathclyde 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY: A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE US, 
CANADA AND THE UK 

Wyn Grant 

Edward Elgar, 1989. 303pp. £30.00 


As the title makes clear, this is a book bold in scope and intention. Grant sets himself 
the not immoderate task of disembowelling the political economy of three polities, each 
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arguably facing a rising burden of challenges from renascent Europe and the Asian rim. 

a by now conventional neo-Marxist approach to political economy, Grant sets 
his project within a more modest political science framework garnished disarmingly with 
‘ersatz economics’. 

Citing Hall's paradox... .‘a sustained study of industrial policy tends to make one 
sceptical about its effectiveness’... . Grant's book appears tinged with the metaphysical 
pathos of other contributions to comparative political economy. None of the countries 
considered ‘has ever had a coherent industrial policy in the sense of an agreed set of goals’. 
Britain under Thatcher is basing industrial policy on an American model which is currently 
exhibiting flaws. A future interventionist successor to Thatcher's government would find 
that the machinery for achieving a measure of economic direction has been largely (and 
ideologically) dismantled — the lights are on but nobody is at home. And this in the face 
of continuing European commitment to the social market model. America, experiencing 
hegemonic decline is saddled with a political system which is at odds with any interventionist 
industrial policy and in which ‘judicialization’ of policy is a dominant, time-consuming, 
feature. At pains to point out that Canada is not simply a ‘decaffeinated version of the 
US’, Grant admits that government/industry relations here are less chaotic than might 
be supposed in the light of a decentralized constitutional and political system. Nonetheless, 
the country has experienced ‘considerable institutional instability’ in the effort to establish 
a ‘flagship’ industry department. 

Consistent with his plea for policy analysis based on the cross-cutting influences of 
‘national policy paths’ and sectoral concerns in the industrial policy field, Grant usefully 
provides an in-depth analysis of dairying, forestry, electricity, chemicals and long-distance 
passenger rail services. His concern with sectoral phenomena is bracketed with considera- 
tion of spatial aspects of the sub-national policy domain. His review of state policy in 
the US, for example, is particularly timely. 

Grant is undoubtedly correct to assume that the issues discussed are ‘so important that 
they should be of interest to all academics and policy makers working in the field of 
economic policy’. His book is relatively jargon free — it is unencumbered by the frequently 
opaque lingua franca of corporatism for example. Undoubtedly it will appeal to academics. 
Though whether they will applaud Grant's somewhat decaffeinated theoretical account 
is speculative. It is also unclear whether the current crop of policy makers on both sides 
of the Atlantic will resonate to his plea for government involvements in ‘industrial adjust- 
ment’ on the grounds that it is unsafe to leave the resolution of industrial problems to 
companies responding autonomously to market signals. Those of us eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of an interventionist post-Thatcherite/post-Bush alternative might still be advised 
not to hold our breath! 


Douglas Pitt 
University of Strathclyde 
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THE UNITARY STATE AS A SYSTEM OF CO- 
GOVERNANCE: THE CASE OF THE NETHERLANDS 


THEO. A. J. TOONEN 


The original institutional design of Dutch administration and intergovernmental relations 
is commonly referred to as the ‘decentralized unitary state’. However, the views of tradi- 
tional administrative theorists have been misrepresented. Hierarchy, uniformity and the 


dependence, diversity and the dynamic interaction of relatively independent layers of 

i da not need a greater 
separation of layers of government but better means for resila conflict. It also suggests 
that the unitary state comes in several guises and cannot equated with a monocentric 


` system of government. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Netherlands is reputedly one of the more plural societies of this world. As 
such, it has had a lot of attention from political scientists and political sociologists. 
To them the country posed a clear scientific puzzle: how was a society so clearly 
divided by religious and socio-economic dividing lines into different, mutually 
almost exclusive, ‘pillars’ at the same time also one of the more stable democracies? 
The Dutch case clearly did not fit the theory, which explains the stability of plural 
societies by the existence of cross-cutting memberships among different social groups 
or classes. Efforts to resolve this puzzle have contributed to the reputation of the 
Netherlands as a case of consociational democracy which was held together by 
‘the politics of accommodation’ (Lijphart 1968). 

In contrast to the sociological and political structure, the overall administrative 
structure of the Netherlands has had considerably less attention. The conceptua- 
lization and analysis of the Dutch administrative and intergovernmental structure 
is dominated by the idea of the unitary state. More specifically, the original 
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institutional design of the system is commonly referred to as the ‘decentralized 
unitary state’. This paradoxical notion is often presented as a historical compromise 
dating from the middle of the last century. Many problems of the contemporary 
subnational administrative and intergovernmental process are attributed to the fact 
that the notion of the decentralized unitary state tries to reconcile irreconcilable 
values; centralization (unity, uniformity, hierarchy) and decentralization (plurality, 
diversity, autonomy). Inconsistencies seem to be built into the system and are used 
to explain many of the contemporary problems of intergovernmental relations (IGR) 
in the Netherlands. A popular commonplace observation is that the Dutch face 
the challenges of the 1990s with the dead hand of constitutional and administrative 
structures designed and moulded by legislation erected in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 


There are four reasons to call attention to the theory of the Dutch unitary state 
in this article. First, several recent publications show that the contemporary theory 
of the unitary state faces difficulties in the face of the outcomes of modern 
comparative research: 


Many of the theoretical approaches offer relatively little help in understanding 
why central-local relations in different (unitary) countries should differ in the 
ways outlined... .[An explanation is demanded] that refers to a set of broad 
features of the local government system that persist in the developments of 
systems of government as a whole (Page and Goldsmith 1987, pp. 164-5; see 
also: Rhodes and Wright 1987). 


Recourse to the classical theory of a unitary state system may indirectly contribute 
to this need for theoretical refinement and redefinition (cf. Kaufman 1964; Boschken 
1982). This is especially true for the Dutch case. Even a superficial exploration 
makes clear that the Dutch case poses questions with a potentially broad implication 
for comparative institutional analysis. If, for example, federalism is ‘the exercise 
in territorial pluralism’ (Paddison 1983, p. 100), the interesting question becomes 
how it is possible that in a plural society like the Netherlands, a consensual political 
system may co-exist with a supposedly more rigid, non-consensual centrally directed 
administrative system which is implied by the notion of the unitary state. The 
answer could be that it is precisely the plural and consensual nature of Dutch politics 
which makes unity of command and a degree of hierarchy and centralization 
necessary to maintain the unity of the system. But then the question becomes why 
this should not be the case in federal systems, or indeed why the Dutch have not 
‘simply’ adopted a completely centralized unitary state structure. 

Second, one should be aware that the concept of ‘the decentralized unitary state’ is 
a label which was retrospectively introduced to characterize the design of the Dutch 
unitary state as it was laid down in the middle of the last century. Contemporary 
reflections on the original conception of the overall Dutch state and administrative 
structure are mostly interpretations of this label and its component conceptual parts: 
‘decentralized’, ‘unitary’ and ‘state’. Analysts sometimes arrive at odd and perplexing 
interpretations. Expositions of the original theoretical conception and ideas of the 
Dutch state are rare. The dangers of misrepresentation are explored here. 
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Third, an analysis of the classical theory of the Dutch unitary state makes it 
~ dear that the concept of a ‘top-down’ unitary state is dominant in our thinking 
on unitary states, but that it is only one possible conception. The original theoretical 
concept underlying the institutional design of the contemporary Dutch IGR-system 
is based on assumptions very different from the ones currently attributed to the 
idea of a unitary state, even to a decentralized unitary state. The following analysis 
will show that the original design of the Dutch unitary system is less inspired by 
ideas about the need for central unification and unilateral central steering than 
by a theory which stresses the need for consensual decision making in a polycentric 
institutional structure of governance. 

Finally, the classical theory of Dutch IGR deals with many features which still 
exist today. The conventional wisdom has been to present the Dutch unitary state 
merely as a hierarchical and centralized system. This article provides a different 
theoretical perspective, albeit an historical one grounded in some traditional and 
fundamental features of the Dutch unitary state. 


THE THEORY OF THE DECENTRALIZED UNITARY STATE 


There is no one source which explicitly and systematically elaborates the idea and 
concept of the Dutch ‘decentralized unitary state’. It is not even clear when, by 
whom, and for what purpose the concept was introduced. The term is used 
retrospectively to characterize the constitutional and legal structure which was 
founded in the middle of the last century. 

The concept of the decentralized unitary state in effect refers to the work of 
the person who was largely responsible for designing the system in the middle of 
the last century: Johan Rudolf Thorbecke (1798-1872). Thorbecke’s name is closely 
connected to the system of IGR as it was introduced by the Constitution of 1848, 
the Provincial Government Act of 1850, and the Municipal Government Act of 
1851 and which ~ marginal adaptations left aside — still applies to the present day. 
Thorbecke was Prime Minister at the time. Before his political career, Thorbecke 
had been a Professor in History and Public Law, and a declared proponent of 
the Organic State Theory (Thorbecke 1824; Verkade 1935; Boersema 1949; Beuckers 
1983). This theory has its origins in the German Historical Law School. The 
Historical Law School can be understood as a theoretical articulation of the 
Romanticist reaction to the Rationalism of the French Enlightenment and the 
bureaucratic-centralist approach of the Napoleonic Era. 

The starting point is Thorbecke’s and the other Organic State theorists’ criticisms 
of both Hobbes’s conception of the state as a ‘Leviathan’ and Rousseau’s idea of the 
state as a social contract derived from the principle of popular sovereignty. They 
maintained that the differences between Hobbes and Rousseau are intriguing but 
historically and practically not very relevant, as they both treat the state as a passive 
tool or instrument, driven either by a sovereign (Hobbes) or by the people (Rousseau). 
The Organic State theory stresses that the state and its component parts cannot 
be seen as passive machines or will-less instruments, subject to outside steering 
and hierarchical control. As ‘living’ and dynamic entities, the state and its complex 
component parts are best seen as relatively autonomous from their environments. 
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In Thorbecke’s approach, the state is described in terms of a given, historically 
developed and complex ‘whole’, which is systemically composed out of organic, 
i.e. living’ or dynamic, ‘parts’. Thus, it is not the governmental ‘machine’ or 
‘apparatus’, but the evolutionary ‘organism’ which becomes the key metaphor. The 
state is not identified with the national government, but national, provincial and 
local governments are interpreted as compound, internally complex organic parts 
of the entire state. The development of the state is characterized by incremental, 
evolutionary unfolding. Organic State theorists, including Thorbecke, rejected 
revolution, i.e. the French Revolution, as an arbitrary and counterproductive 
intervention in the development of the state. 

In several respects Thorbecke deviated from other Organic State theorists of 
his time (cf. Beuckers 1983, p. 51). He stressed that the state, in contrast to biological 
systems, is not composed of elements which are unaware of their role. The organic, 
i.e. dynamic character, of the state is precisely the consequence of the fact that 
the state at the most elementary level is composed of deliberating individuals. 
Individuals are individuals precisely because they are part of a larger system of 
individuals. Outside this system, each of them would be unable to survive. Without 
the individuals the system would be unable to sustain and develop. In this way, 
Thorbecke combines ‘organicism’ and ‘individualism’ into one embracing theoretical 
conception of the state (Oppenheim 1893). 

The crucial question becomes how to guide the evolution of the state as a whole. 
Given the dynamic character of state affairs, force and central steering are of little 
use. Rather the more or less free and voluntary cooperation and contribution of 
individuals and component parts in the operation of the system are required. The 
question of authority and subjective legitimacy of the state in relation to its 
component parts and elements is, therefore, the centre of the analysis. The idea 
is that an authoritative state can rely on the intrinsic acceptance of, and cooperation 
with, the rules and decisions which are issued on behalf of the state as a whole 
or the relevant parts thereof. 

This interpretation of the principle of the unitary state is quite different from 
that which emphasizes hierarchy and central control. For Thorbecke, the principle 
of the unitary state refers to the organic interdependence ~ ‘unity’ — of the state 
and its component parts. Given the interdependence among relatively autonomous 
‘parts’ of the system as a whole, the basic point of departure is not that the central 
exercise of state authority is necessary to maintain unity. On the contrary, the 
assumption is that unity among the component parts and elements is necessary 
to generate state authority. Although authority has a self-reinforcing tendency, 
state authority is not the source, but the outcome of unity (read: consensus) among 
the relatively autonomous component paris. This unity is not given and needs 
to be elaborated by the.constituent parts and elements. 

On this reading of the Organic State theory, the idea of the unitary state refers 
to the need for arrangements for conflict resolution, consensus building, and mutual 
adjustment. State structures should facilitate the generation of concurrence, 
agreement, and approval among the component parts and constituent elements 
(individuals) of the state, with respect to collective decisions. 
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Bounded autonomy 

In applying this theoretical perspective to IGR, Thorbecke mainly focused on the 
operational meaning of municipal autonomy. Local governments are ‘living’ entities 
and not creatures of the state. The ‘organic’ municipality has a relative autonomy 
and independent strength of its own. The viability of a local government as a 
municipality needs, however, to be recognized and authorized by the other parts 
of the state system. Once established by an act of the national legislature on behalf 
of the state as a whole, a local community takes on all the legal and political status 
of a municipality, and is considered to have an ‘inner strength’ of its own. 
Thorbecke’s position is that municipal autonomy is not reflected in the insulation 
of municipalities from ‘higher’ governments. Instead, he stresses the municipal right 
to initiative in conducting its own affairs, as the embodiment of the principle of 
municipal autonomy. This is why Thorbecke’s Constitution of 1848 and the 
subsequent Local Government Act of 1851 use an open (general competence) instead 
of an enumerative formula to indicate the scope of municipal autonomy. The 
governance of their ‘own household’ is ‘eft’ to the initiative of municipalities. 

A completely free exercise of the municipal right to initiative, however, might 
endanger the state system as a whole. It might be harmful to other parts of the 
state, such as other municipalities. For this reason, the actual exercise of the right 
to municipal autonomy is made dependent on the approval, or at least ‘non- 
resistance’, of the other parts of the whole. This is done by creating supervision 
powers at the nearest more embracing level of government, i.e. the province. In 
Thorbecke’s perspective, provincial supervision is a provision for conflict resolution 
at the local and intermunicipal level of governance. Municipal initiative under 
provincial supervision is the operational embodiment of Thorbecke’s principle of 
bounded municipal autonomy. 

Supervision, according to Thorbecke, is a ‘negative’ power. It provides provinces 
with a veto power which enables a province to block municipal initiatives. Super- 
vision is not a command relationship. Supervision powers enable the complex 
configuration of parts — citizens, municipalities, and others - which constitute a 
province, to tell any single municipality what it should not do, not what it should 
do. Thorbecke’s constitutional structure of IGR, thus, bestows higher, i.e. more 
embracing levels of government with veto or ‘blocking power’. The creative or 
energizing power at the local level of government remains vested within 
municipalities. 


The consensus state 

As we can see the generally accepted label of the ‘decentralized unitary state’ is 
not a very adequate representation of Thorbecke’s conception of the Dutch state 
system. In his organic perspective there are far too many and too large a variety 
of non-central and spontaneous forms of administration, organization, integration, 
and coordination, to label all of them ‘decentralization’. Furthermore, Thorbecke’s 
theory does not presume centralization to precede unity. In Thorbecke's theoretical 
perspective a variety of non-central forces may potentially contribute to unity within 
the ‘organic state’. The purpose of institutional design and state formation is to 
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create conflict-regulating arrangements and other institutional provisions which 
facilitate consensual processes of governance and decision making. Looking for 
a catch phrase, Thorbecke’s conception of the unitary state would probably be 
better represented as ‘the consensus state’ rather than the ‘decentralized unitary state’. 


The Classical theory 

In the second half of the last century a further distinction develops between two 
concepts that later become known as ‘Autonomy’ and ‘Co-government’. The 
theoretical perspective which underlies the so called ‘Classical theory’ of the Dutch 
IGR is today identified with the ideal type image of IGR as a Three Tier System. 
The theory is referred to as ‘the doctrine of the three separated governmental 
households’ (municipalities, provinces and national government). The Classical 
theory is especially associated with the name of J. T. Buys (1829-93). He was a 
Professor in Public Law and, among other things, wrote an influential standard 
work on the Dutch Constitution (Buys 1883). As a result of Buys’ influence the 
so called co-governance provisions, in addition to the Municipal Government Act 
of 1851, were written into the Constitution at its revision of 1887. Just as in the 
case of Thorbecke, a closer inspection of Buys’ ideal reveals that the contemporary 
representation of the ‘Classical theory’ of Dutch IGR is misleading. 


Legislation and execution 

Buys (1862; 1864; 1874) largely adopted the same theoretical perspective as 
Thorbecke. However, he applies the theory to a different facet of the system of 
Dutch IGR. The Organic State theorists argue that in a dynamic state system, there 
are no objective and fixed criteria for a more or less permanent division of labour 
among units at different levels of government. The optimal division of govern- 
mental tasks varies and changes with the preferences of individual citizens, economic 
circumstances, and technological developments. Thus, the division of labour among 
government units, and the delimitation of tasks are political matters and should 
not be constitutionally determined or decided upon by a constitutional court. As 
a consequence, one has to accept, that in a changing and dynamic system of 
governance, there are no guarantees that all governmental tasks eventually might 
not be regulated at the national — or international — level of government. This 
would imply the total erosion of the municipal autonomy, in the legal meaning 
of the municipal right to rule (legislate) its own affairs. 

Buys argues that the erosion of municipal autonomy should not be confused 
with centralization. The concept of autonomy refers to legislative powers and the 
way in which these are distributed among different planes of government. Central- 
ization refers to the concentration of executive or administrative powers at the 
national level of government. The Organic State theorists acknowledge that in 
practice it is difficult to sort this out and to make a clearcut distinction between 
‘Legislation’ and ‘Execution’. For this reason for example, they criticize the doctrine 
of the separation of powers. This criticism does not refer to the principle as such, 
but to its limited practical applicability. Legislation and Execution are interdependent 
powers. The one cannot exist without the other. 
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Both types of tasks — however difficult to distinguish - do not have to be 
performed by one and the same governmental unit. The right to the actual execution 
and implementation of national laws can be given to parts of the system other than 
the national government, such as municipalities. In implementing this principle, Buys 
seeks to avoid a completely centralized system, in which not only legislation, but also 
the execution would be carried out by representatives of the national level of govern- 
ment. In effect, citizens would be confronted with one large national government 
bureaucracy. Buys deliberately seeks to avoid the development of a state-wide system 
of bureaucratic administration. Instead he hopes to stimulate the development of 
a system of democratic administration, in which the execution of state laws is largely 
conducted by democratically legitimized units - provinces and municipalities - 
instead of faceless, centrally directed bureaucrats (see also Ostrom 1989, p. 65). 

Most important, according to Buys, the execution of law is a power-resource, 
and not a value-free and merely instrumental activity. The role and position of 
municipalities in the overall system of IGR could be secured and strengthened by 
them acting as the local implementors of national (and provincial) legislation. The 
constitutional arrangement had to be such that municipalities could be called in 
to execute national legislation. 

For Buys, laws in themselves are merely ‘words on paper’. It is the process of 
executing laws which uses and generates power. Legislation and execution are 
distinguishable but interrelated activities. Laws are meaningless without execution, 
and actions by the executive which are not legally founded are ‘unlawful’. 

By attributing these different but interrelated activities to different (national and 
local) parts of the larger state structure, a system of power-sharing is introduced. 
Legislation and execution are both sources of state power, internally as well as 
externally, to the state. This system of power-sharing by otherwise relatively 
autonomous parts of the state may prevent the evolution of a ‘unitary’, centrally 
directed and nation-wide bureaucracy. It may stimulate the emergence of self- 
regulating systems of co-governance among national and local parts of the state. 

‘The Classical theory of Dutch IGR, thus, is on the surface an approach which 
#-~wocates the separation of the three tiers of government. The emphasis falls on 
- the formal-legal allocation of ‘Legislation’ and ‘Execution’ to different units of 
government. An important question becomes how to sort out and delineate different 
activities. From a Public Administration systems perspective, with an eye to the 
actual operation of the system of IGR, the Classical theory actually advocates the 
interdependence of the three layers of government. It is not so much the separation, 
but the sharing of governing powers by units at different levels of government, 
which is the central concern of Buys. By assigning different, though interrelated 
tasks (Legislation and Execution) to different relatively autonomous ‘organisms’, 
the interrelationships and mutual dependencies between these different parts of 
the whole are being enhanced. 


The compound unitary state 
Thorbecke focuses on those aspects of IGR where the development of the state- 
system depends on the exercise of municipal autonomy. Municipalities, in exercising 
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this autonomy, are dependent upon provincial supervisors and their blocking or 
veto powers. Buys supplements this configurative rule system. In his opinion, in 
a dynamic system of governance, the claim of municipal autonomy is ultimately 
blank. The system needs to be able to accommodate and adapt to changing 
historical circumstances, in particular increases in scale. Municipal execution of 
national legislation is a way of keeping national government dependent upon local 
implementors. At the same time it justifies and secures the position of municipalities 
in the governance of the state as a whole. Instead of a system of separated tiers 
of government, Buys’ conception of the intergovernmental system is more aptly 
defined as a ‘compound unitary state.’ 


Specialization, differentiation and hierarchical integration 

Over time, the original meaning of Thorbecke's and Buys’s conception of the unitary 
state seems to have been lost. This loss is partly explained by the fact that analysts 
take the constitutional, institutional structure for granted and focus on developments 
taking place within this framework. For example, the work of G. A. van Poelje 
(1884-1976), holder of the first chair in Public Administration in the Netherlands, 
documents a development towards a more specialized and functionally organized 
system of IGR after the 1914-1918 War. For Van Poelje (1914; 1928; 1931; 1942; 
1951), the ‘modern state’ has become a conglomerate of specialized and functionally 
organized groups and organizations. These groups and organizations should also 
be treated as the basic units for institutional analyses. The traditional division of 
Dutch administration into three layers of government to him no longer accurately 
represents the ‘actual’ system of IGR. The territorial system has gradually been 
supplemented by many semi-autonomous, specialized and functionally organized 
arrangements, both at and among the different layers of government. Increasingly, 
the modern state uses non-governmental and private institutions and organizations 
to carry out state tasks. The main problem in this highly pluralistic state structure 
is the coordination and integration of the activities of specialized entities. The basic 
underlying structure of the administrative system thus is seen as less relevant for 
the ‘actual problems’ and is analytically and theoretically neglected. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, the characteristics of the Dutch IGR identified by 
Van Poelje are seen as signs of an outmoded, inefficient, and undemocratic system 
of governance. It is not possible to identify one main author or leading theorist 
among the numerous persons, institutions, and committees that have put forward 
different ideas, models and blueprints for intergovernmental reorganization. 
However, a common understanding of the system has emerged. The conception 
of IGR becomes grounded on a definition in which the state is merely identified 
as the government and the government is perceived as one embracing organiza- 
tion. Different units and layers of government are seen as administrative agencies 
within one overall organizational structure. The principle of the unitary state is 
embraced to represent IGR as a system in which the central government is respons- 
ible for the organization, coordination, integration and guidance of the system. 
The assumption becomes that, much like the coordinating centre of an organization, 
the national government has to secure the unity of the system. The basic assumption 
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becomes that unity depends upon a certain degree of centrality (‘unity of 
command’). 

In the 1960s and 1970s the principle of the unitary state is thus interpreted as 
a hierarchical relationship between different tiers of government. The system should 
be rationalized and democratized. There is a general agreement that the system 
of IGR has become too centralized. Tasks should be performed at the lowest levels 
of the administrative hierarchy. Thus, a conception emerges which presents the 
reality of IGR as characterized by centralization. The desirable system is represented 
by decentralization. The idea of the need for a coordinating and integrating centre 
cannot be abandoned, however, because it is deemed necessary for the unity within 
the system at the risk of chaos. Thus, this conception allows only one solution: 
‘the decentralized unitary state’. 


CLASSICAL THEORY AND CONTEMPORARY INSTITUTIONAL ANALYSIS: 
PUTTING THINGS INTO PERSPECTIVE 


The shift in theoretical conception described above cannot be merely attributed 
to empirical developments of the Dutch system. The analyses of Thorbecke, Buys, 
and Van Poelje shed light on existing constitutional, legal and operational arrange- 
ments within the Dutch system of IGR, which are different from contemporary 
centralization theory. The scholarly evidence and research methodology on which 
much of the contemporary hierarchical-centralistic image of Dutch IGR is grounded, 
is therefore questionable. There is cause for a theoretical critique of the prevalent 
interpretation of the basic idea of the Dutch unitary state. From the classical 
theoretical perspective of the Dutch unitary state the arguments nowadays presented 
in support of the idea that Dutch IGR are overly hierarchical and centralized look 
much less persuasive. Let us look at some examples. 


The principle of the unitary state 
Thorbecke’s ‘organic’, i.e. systemic, conception of the state implies a critical stand 
against the conception of a decentralized unitary state, which today is used to 
characterize Thorbecke’s design. The conception of the decentralized unitary state 
is grounded in the notion ‘.. .that orderliness hinges upon centrality’ (Luhmann 
1982, p. xv). It could be added that ‘.. .it is frequently the optics inherited from 
classical thought (the notion that orderliness hinges upon centrality), rather than 
a realistic appraisal of the situation, that induces critics to spot “crises” wherever 
they look’ (op. cit., p. xv). Similarly, the classical theory of the Dutch unitary 
state is a critical reaction to the idea that unity presupposes centralization. 
The norm of the unitary state has not been challenged, but the normative and 
prescriptive institutional analysis of Thorbecke and Buys are not founded on the 
idea that central state-authority is necessary to create unity. Rather, state authority 
is dependent on unity — consensus or concurrence - among the component parts 
and elements of the state. This unity is not given. Unity is the outcome of processes 
of consensus-building, negotiation and conflict-resolution. In the organic perspective 
the main purpose of the institutional arrangements of the state is to facilitate the 
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evolutionary development of ‘unity’ among the de facto relatively autonomous 
parts and elements of the state. 

Thorbecke’s and Buys’s ideal type image of the future of the state and society 
from their time onward is very much in line with the contemporary observation 
that ... ‘a gradual process of increasing differentiation has brought into being a 
type of society that is relatively stable even though it has no single center and 
no subsector that can claim unchallenged supremacy’ (op. cit., p. xv). Luhmann’s 
notion of the centreless society provides an accurate description of the overall 
conception of state development of Thorbecke and Buys. To them the state is an 
aspect of society and the institutions of the state are not seen as a monolithic 
structure which steers society or solves its problems. Multiplicity and unity of 
governance and administration do not exclude each other. According to Thorbecke’s 
principle of the unitary state, it is not the primacy of central government, but the 
problem of state legitimacy which should be of central concern to the normative 
and prescriptive analysis of unity within a multi-organizational, intergovernmental 
system. 


Uniformity, supervision and open household 
Classical theory also offers a different interpretation of several empirical 
characteristics of Dutch IGR, which presently are represented as characteristics of 
a hierarchical and centralist system. The uniformity of the organic legislation (e.g. 
the Local Government Act, the Provincial Government Act), for example, might 
actually serve decentralist values rather than the centralist values usually ascribed 
to it. Thorbecke’s Local Government Act of 1851, which is still valid today, 
prescribes a uniform legal structure for all municipalities alike. This Local 
Government Act intends to provide a framework which spells out some basic rules 
of the game for each community allowed to call itself a municipality. Within this 
general uniform framework a plural daily practice is allowed to develop. It is 
doubtful that the historical practice of Dutch municipal government shows or has 
ever shown the degree of diversity which Thorbecke personally envisaged and 
hoped for. But this outcome has to be explained by other factors (economic, 
political, social) than the uniform legal structure that Thorbecke introduced for 
municipalities. From his classical perspective, a uniform and thus necessarily broad 
legal regime for municipalities does not serve centralization, but local diversity. 
As soon as one drops the notion of the ‘unitary’ municipality, and replaces it 
with the polycentric-organic model, the role of provincial supervision of 
municipalities has to be reinterpreted. For Dutch Organic State theorists a munici- 
pality is not a unitary organization, but a legally defined entity, within which 
different parties have to reach unity about collective decisions. From the polycentric- 
organic conception one cannot assume beforehand that there is osmosis between 
the interests of local politicians, administrators, and citizens. From this perspective, 
the provision of provincial supervision might be interpreted as a form of ‘checks 
and balances’ in the interest of the citizenry. Seen as a veto power, provincial super- 
vision of municipalities is less a vehicle for central control and hierarchical steering 
than it is an arrangement for conflict-resolution and consensus-building at a local, 
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intermunicipal and regional scale. This arrangement serves decentralist interests 
in that, for example, it pushes down to the regional level the centralist tendencies 
which are called forth by any outburst of local conflict. 

Compared to the enumerative method, the open definition of the municipal house- 
hold under a general competence formula lacks clarity. However, the principle 
of hierarchy of legislation should not obscure the fact that the general competence 
of municipalities allows them to take the initiative, and adapt to changing circum- 
stances without having to ask the prior permission of higher authorities. Careful 
historical analysis of the development of national legislation often reveals that 
national programmes and rules have less the character of a newly imposed regula- 
tion from above than of a codification and modification of practices developed 
at the municipal level of government (Raadschelders 1990). National policies did 
not develop in a vacuum but built upon, and had to be built upon, previous 
municipal initiatives. Thus, on many occasions, the formation of national pro- 


grammes and policies operated within locally developed and bottom up constraints. 


Co-governance and national interference with local implementation 

The erosion of municipal government is said to be a function of the relatively small 
proportion of local taxes derived from municipal revenues (for data: Toonen 1987, 
1990). Buys’ concept of the Dutch intergovernmental system directs attention not 
to the question of who raises taxes, but who is spending the revenues (see figure 1). 


FIGURE 1. Developments in public sector expenditures (excluding social insurance payments) 
of national and subnational authorities as percentage of GNP: 1950-90 


GNP % 





50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 


-—— national government expenditures 
subnational, mainly (+ 90 per cent) municipal government expenditures 
Source: Ministry of Finance, 1962, 1974, 1982, 1984, 1989. 
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In an international comparative perspective, Dutch municipalities spend a relatively 
large share of overall public sector expenditures (Paddison 1983, p. 34 and p. 41). 
Among EC countries, the Dutch municipalities are second to Denmark (Van Dale 
1984). Of course these data do not tell us anything about the conditions under 
which municipalities have to operate and their degree of relative independence. 
National financial transfers come with many strings attached. But the question 
here is whether Dutch municipalities would have been in the same position if Buys 
had lost his plea for co-governance. Co-government regulations in statutory legisla- 
tion are often seen as central interventions in local affairs: municipalities are required 
to execute national legislation. 

It is a commonplace observation that municipalities over time have become 
merely the implementors of national policies and legislation. However, a centralist 
interpretation of co-governance overlooks the fact that local implementation of 
national legislation can be organized so that municipalities are bypassed. Today, 
local government in the Netherlands can be equated with municipal government. 
In many other countries, municipalities are just one among the many local 
governments. The tradition of co-governance, despite many problems and pitfalls, 
has reinforced the role of municipalities in IGR networks. More generally, the 
non-executant role of national government — which is implied by the theory of 
co-governance — is nowadays identified as the factor which in a comparative 
perspective, is of overriding importance in determining the strength of local 
governments in the overall state structure (Page and Goldsmith (eds.) 1989: Rhodes 
and Wright (eds.) 1987). In addition, as many policy implementation and policy 
evaluation studies over the past decade have documented, the empirical operation 
of the Dutch administrative system is less unitary, hierarchical and centralized than 
these concepts suggest (Toonen 1985; 1987). 

Buys’s concept of IGR stresses that the key problem in fragmented institutional 
structure is developing adequate linkages between implementation and legislation. 
Buys identified that the main problem is to incorporate experiences at the implemen- 
tation level of government into the design and redesign of laws and policy pro- 
grammes at the national — or international — level of government. Today, this 
concern sounds very topical to observers in the Netherlands who attribute many 
contemporary problems of governance and administration to the increasing 
insulation of central government from the rest of the system and from society (‘the 
autistic government’). 

Taking this diagnosis seriously suggests that the key issue in IGR is not the 
separation and delimitation of the different levels of government. Rather the 
problems in contemporary Dutch IGR are overregulation, bureaucratism and 
formalism in the interrelationships between the different levels of government. These 
phenomena are the byproducts of systemic and structural shortcomings in existing 
institutional arrangements. Thus, the tradition of co-governance in the Netherlands 
means that national and municipal governments are strongly interdependent and 
yet there are hardly any formal and effective arenas for joint policy making as, 
for example, in Germany (Franz 1985; Hesse 1987). Government agencies either 
ignore interdependencies or try to deal with them in an indirect way. If they act 
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on the basis of the hierarchical interpretation of the unitary state structure, they 
will use strategies and techniques which will be counter-productive, in a situation 
of interorganizational and mutual dependence. Currently there is a real ‘boom’ of 
intergovernmental agreements, covenants both among as well as between different 
government levels. Practice tries to accommodate the interwoven reality, but the 
legal and political position of this governance by agreements is not at all clear. 

The classical theory of Dutch IGR has often inspired Dutch scholars and prac- 
titioners to recommend the separation of the layers of government, and to strive 
for the disentanglement of the existing interwovenness of the system. My excursion 
through the history of ideas gives rise to a different perspective. The actual inter- 
wovenness of the daily activities between different levels of the system is largely 
caused by the overall political and socio-economic development and increases in 
scale within society. The classical theories of Dutch IGR presented in this study 
imply that the contemporary institutional structure of the Dutch unitary state does 
not need less but better intergovernmental relations. It does not need disengage- 
ment and voluntariness in IGR but rather interaction, binding exchange and con- 
tractual modes of intergovernmental management, along with adequate 
conflict-regulating arrangements. In this way the operation of the contemporary 
system of IGR would be improved. The merits of this approach are gradually being 
recognized (again), for example by the Dutch Council on Intergovernmental 
Relations/Home affairs (Raad voor het Binnenlands Bestuur (RBB) 1988) with path- 
breaking advice on Dutch decentralization policies called: ‘Co-governance: of 
Autonomous Value’. Yet it is still necessary to build moments of closure into an 
otherwise open and ongoing intergovernmental systems process. Participants must 
and should be able to reach decisions on what ‘unites’ the different interests at 
a given moment. The pathological, time consuming, and indecisive, decision-making 
procedures, which currently characterize the Dutch administrative system, partly 
arise from a failure to recognize the basic co-governance nature of the system and 
to provide adequate institutional arrangements for effective ‘unity’-building. 


CONCLUSION 


In the 1960s and 1970s, the institutional analysis of Dutch IGR was based on an 
image of the past in which principles like hierarchy, uniformity, simplicity, 
separation and delimitation of layers of government, coupled with the drive for 
an instrumental, goal-directed institutional structure, were presented as the tradi- 
tional ideological and theoretical underpinnings of the Dutch unitary system. The 
preceding analysis suggests that this representation of traditional administrative 
theorists is a historically distorted picture. The classical theory provides an image 
of the Dutch unitary state and administrative system which complements the more 
generally recognized consensual and consociational nature of the Dutch political 
system. More generally, it offers an alternative conception of the nature of a unitary 
state. Not unity through hierarchy and central integration, but unity in the sense 
of consensus-building and mutual adjustment turns out to be of central concern 
to traditional analysts of the Dutch state system. Inderdependency and diversity, 
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not hierarchy and uniformity, turn out to be main concerns of Thorbecke's theory 
of the unitary state. Not separation of layers of government, but dynamic inter- 
action among relatively independent units within the state system as a whole, was 
one of the crucial elements in the analysis of Buys. The contemporary hierarchical 
frame of reference for the institutional analysis of Dutch IGR has coloured 
reflections on the past. 

Rhodes (1987, p. 44) indicates that ‘. . . differentiation, disaggregation and inter- 
dependence — characteristics subsumed under the label ‘the differentiated polity’ 
- are of equivalent importance to parliamentary sovereignty, cabinet government 
and prime ministerial power (characteristics conventionally attributed to ‘the unitary 
state’) for the analysis of British government and its territorial politics in particular.’ 
For the sake of analysis he proposes to contrast the images of the unitary state 
and the differentiated polity. The analysis presented in this study suggests that 
the situation might be somewhat more complicated. In The Netherlands, principles 
like ministerial responsibility, the ‘Rechtsstaat’ and parliamentary sovereignty, were 
introduced in the middle (1848) and the second half of the last century, and were, 
just like the principle of the unitary state, defended on the basis of an institutional 
theory which reflected the image and ideals of ‘the differentiated polity’. 

This study suggests the need to develop a new theoretical perspective on the 
traditional institutional arrangements attributed to the unitary state, instead of con- 
fronting ‘unitary’ with ‘federal’ systems. Concepts of unitary states vary, just as 
concepts of federal states do. The design of the Dutch intergovernmental system in 
the middle of the last century might be interpreted as a constitutional experiment on 
the basis of an institutional theory which shows many similarities with organic system 
models which are currently being advocated as new and alternative approaches to 
Public Administration and public sector management (for example: Gawthrop 1984; 
Luhmann 1982; Ostrom 1987; Teubner (ed.) 1988; Hesse and Benz 1988; E. Ostrom 
1990). Contemporary institutional analysts should keep in mind that a unitary state 
is not the same as a monocentric system of governance and administration. 
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CHARGING FOR PUBLIC SERVICES 


RICHARD ROSE 





Our understanding of charges for public goods and services is currently deficient because 
of a lack of an empirically relevant political framework for analysing information and 
data about charges for public programmes. This paper analyses the context and practice 
of prep fa programmes and reports evidence of the great variety of charges now 
employed by British government. The pattern shown cannot be explained by prescriptive 
theories of market efficiency or merit goods, as an effort to obtain signals independent 
of revenue, or by i ces; the pattern must be understood as an historical 
inheritance. To understand inherited commitments it is necessary to secure answers to 
nine questions in a paradigm of who pays what, when and how. Three steps that British 
government could take to improve knowledge of charges currently accounting for £9bn 
in public income are identified in the conclusion. 


In public policy, unlike business, you normally do not get what you pay for. Every 
citizen expects to receive many services of the mixed economy welfare state without 
having to pay a charge for each. No one pays a charge to be protected by the 
armed forces or to be represented abroad by the Foreign Office. Parents do not 
pay a charge when they obey compulsory education laws by enrolling children 
in a local school. Nor does a person in need of emergency treatment expect to 
be refused hospital admission on the grounds of inability to pay. 

Even though most government goods and services are not sold in the market 
place, they are in no sense free. Public services that are free of charge to the people 
who consume them are not free at the point of production. Even when blood is 
altruistically given free of charge, the staff collecting and transferring blood expect 
to be paid, and there are costs of maintaining blood transfusion equipment, clinics 
and hospitals. Thus, the ‘free’ national health service costs the fisc £20bn. 

From a public finance perspective, it is easy to say that people pay for public 
services through taxation. But taxes are dissociated from the receipt of benefits; 
they are compulsory payments that people make without receiving a specific public 
service in exchange. The widespread rejection of earmarked taxes emphasizes the 
divorce of payment from receipt of benefits (McLeary 1989). By contrast with the 
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market, in which people may buy one service rather than another, citizens are 
not free to decide how much or how to pay in taxation for public services. 

Charges provide an alternative means of raising revenue and determining the 
scale and allocation of public goods and services. However, empirical evidence 
of charges for particular public goods and services is in short supply. The Public 
Expenditure White Paper (Cm. 621, 1989, pp. 40-42) contains a detailed listing 
of more or less notional tax expenditures, but it does not contain a comparable 
table of actual receipts from charges for public programmes. The fullest published 
set of data about charges in Britain was laboriously compiled by the Centre for 
the Study of Public Policy (Heald 1989) from Hansard written answers that left 
open questions of consistency and validity. 

Theories about charging usually argue from general and abstract principles; taken 
together, the result is a value conflict. Charges are attacked as an unwarranted 
intrusion of the cash nexus into the provision of altruistic or merit goods; health 
or a clean environment is conceived as literally priceless, and therefore to be publicly 
financed. A host of technical economic arguments can be marshalled to argue that 
in specific cases charges would be inefficient. The contrary view argued by Market- 
oriented economists and politicians is that ordinary people are the best judge of 
their own interests, and the best way to test what they want is to charge for public 
services so that people get what they will pay for. Insofar as some people cannot 
afford to pay, this is not treated as a case against charging but as an argument 
for a negative income tax or means-testing (cf. Seldon 1977; Judge 1980; Kelman 
1981; Goodin 1989). 

Empirical data and theories needed to interpret them are in short supply; hence, 
even if money talks, it is not clear what charges say. Our understanding of charges 
is currently deficient because of a lack of knowledge about what charges are actually 
levied by government. The purpose of this article is to set out evidence of the 
scope and composition of hundreds of charges levied by British government today; 
to explain the pattern observed as the inheritance of tradition rather than a reflection 
of political principles or a quest for efficiency; and then to set out a paradigm 
posing nine analytic questions concerning who pays what, when and how much 
for publicly provided private benefits. The concluding section identifies practical 
steps that could be taken to reduce our present inability to give informed answers 
to these central questions. 


I THE SCOPE OF CHARGES 


British government imposes charges under a variety of labels, such as fee, fine, 
levy, license, rent, toll, or even, price. Official definitions of charges cause confusion 
by incorporating a host of characteristics which public programmes often do not 
satisfy. The Treasury defines charges as payments that should in principle meet 
costs, as well as qualifying an individual to receive a public service. However, 
many charges for public services are not intended to meet full costs, such as 
prescription charges; they are meant to curb allegedly wasteful allocation. In any 
event, the cost of a public service is often moot. 


Since there is no consistent logic in the use of different labels, the word charge 
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is here used as an inclusive term with a core meaning: payments exchanged as 
a condition of the use of a public service of identifiable and direct benefit to a 
person on whose behalf a charge is paid (OECD 1986, p. 37). Charges need only 
be paid if an individual makes use of a particular service, for example, attending 
a performance at a municipal theatre, or obtaining an ordnance survey map from 
HMSO. The income of nationalized industries is not considered a charge, for trading 
enterprises sell their products to consumers at a price (cf. Rees 1984). 

What could be charged for? To understand the potential scope of charges, we 
must differentiate between the consumption of collective goods and private goods, 
since by definition it is not possible to charge for collective goods, whereas it is 
possible to charge for private goods. 

Collective goods and services are consumed on a nor-rival basis so that provision 
for one person does not affect the cost of the service for another. Defence and 
diplomacy are examples of collective goods; diplomats represent the whole of a 
country’s population and the armed forces defend all of its territory. The quantity 
and cost of diplomacy or defence does not depend upon the number of people 
protected. Collective goods are often described as public goods, a term that 
would be confusing here, since many public programmes are not collective goods 
in the analytic sense (Samuelson 1954; Olson 1965; p. 9ff; Musgrave and Musgrave 
1980, ch. 3). 

Charges cannot be levied for collective goods because they are non-excludable; 
those who benefit from them cannot be excluded if they do not wish to pay and 
could become free riders. In default of revenue from consumers, collective goods 
must be financed by the state from tax revenues or by a similar institution with 
all-encompassing interests, such as a national church. The modern state began 
centuries ago by developing the tax and administrative resources needed to provide 
collective goods. However, the growth of the contemporary welfare state has come 
about through the greatly expanded provision of private goods (Rose 1985). 

Private goods and services are consumed by individuals, households or corporate 
users who could be charged as a condition of receiving them. Private goods are 
excludable; those who did not pay charges could be denied their receipt. Further- 
more, private goods are rival; their provision for one user means less is available 
for another. For example, if one family occupies a council house, another cannot 
live in it. Hence, the cost of providing private goods tends to be a function of 
the number receiving the output. 

Today, the characteristic output of government is a service that is marketable 
but not marketed, for it is a good or service for which a charge could be made 
as a condition of use, but in fact no charge is made. For example, charges could 
be levied as a condition of children going to school, and those whose parents did 
not pay could be excluded from benefits. Moreover, consumption is rival; as the 
number of children increases, so spending on education tends to rise. 

More than three-quarters of public expenditure today is for the public provision 
of private goods, such as social security, health care, education and housing. 
Defence and the police services are the only big-spending programmes of govern- 
ment that are collective goods (Cm. 621, 1989, p. 14-17). If British government did 
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nothing but provide classic collective goods, as in the days of the Victorian Night- 
watchman state, then public spending would account for less than 10 per cent of 
the gross national product (Seldon 1977). In fact, public expenditure is equal to 
40 per cent of the national product. Most of public expenditure finances education, 
health care, pensions, and other social programmes that directly benefit nine-tenths 
of British families (Rose 1989, ch. 1). Another portion in fields such as trade and 
industry, transport, energy and employment provides benefits to public and private 
sector organizations that could be charged for their use. 

A particular public programme may be mixed, combining both private and 
collective attributes. From the perspective of an individual, a university education 
is a private benefit, enhancing adult life in many ways, including higher lifetime 
earnings. From the perspective of society, university graduates can be considered 
a collective good, for an enlarged pool of graduates is likely to enhance the gross 
national product. The element of collective goods in many private benefits can 
justify a subsidy to provide private benefits at a charge less than their full cost. 
But it does not alter the fact that it would be possible for government to impose 
charges for these services — if this were deemed politically appropriate (Gillette 
and Hopkins 1987, p. 812). 

What is charged for? Whereas principles can be clear, the practice of charging 
by British government is full of illogicalities and muddle. Within a given broad area 
of public policy there is no consistency; charges are imposed for some goods and 
services, but not for other, often related benefits. There arè also major differences 
between policy areas; for example, although housing can be considered just as 
important for welfare as education (Rose 1986), charges are levied for public sector 
housing but not for public education. Subject to the usual qualifications, the follow- 
ing propositions are well supported by empirical evidence. 


1) Charges are widely dispersed to every area of public policy. The distinction 
between collective goods and private goods implies that Whitehall departments 
concerned with classic collective goods could not impose charges. Theories of merit 
goods presume that charges would not be imposed for such socially valued services 
as education and health care. However, when we examine the distribution of 
charges by departmental function, they can be found in every field of public policy, 
with defence and education reporting the most revenue from charges (table 1). 

The programme, not the department, is the basic unit of analysis. A charge 
is not levied for the use of a department in general but for a particular programme 
for which a given secretary of state answers, e.g. school meals or industrial research 
and development. The spending totals in table 1 reflect receipts from at least 287 
different programmes, an average of about 15 for each spending minister in Cabinet. 
Even this number is an underestimate, for the forms of reporting of the Treasury, 
justified by tradition or public expenditure control, often aggregate into a single 
line receipts from a number of separate services. 

Charges are only levied as and when a particular service is delivered to an identi- 
fiable individual or organization. We can only understand how money is raised 
by identifying the specific programmes for which charges are actually made. Whilst 
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TABLE 1 Income from charges reported by government departments 


Number £mn. As % dept'l. 
charges expenditure 
(Estimated outturn, 1987-8) 

Defence 40 1,619 7.9 
Education and Science 4 1,322 7.1 
Health and Personal Social Services 16 969 4.7 
Housing, environment 15 893* 12.2 
Social Security 2 701 1.5 
Home Office and Legal 26 533 7.4 
Employment 21 505 11.3 
Scotland 21 434 5.0 
Transport 11 280 5.6 
Trade and Industry 26 198 15.7 
Wales 19 187 5.3 
N. Ireland 28 159 3.1 
Treasury depts. 13 135 5.5 
Energy 8 115 29.9 
Arts and Libraries 10 87 9.0 
Agriculture 4 47 2.2 
FCO 5 39 1.9 
Misc. 18 920 38.5 

Total 287 9,143 5.7 


* Excludes rents received by local authorities. 


Source: Heald 1989, tables 3, 5, and 8. 


the defence of the realm is a collective good, the provision of family housing for 
servicemen or ship refits or air force cadet training for foreign governments is an 
excludable service for which users can be charged. Charges made for language 
lessons given abroad by the British Council are reported by the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office. Charges are made by the Lord Chancellor's Departments 
for some court services. The Department of Health is responsible for charges for 
parts of the health service, and elderly people can be asked to pay something toward 
the cost of meals-on-wheels. Economic departments impose charges for some 
services to industry, agriculture and employers. 

The Department of Education and Science illustrates the importance of examining 
charges at the programme level. Section 61 of the 1944 Education Act explicitly 
prohibits the imposition of charges for education. Nonetheless, the DES reports total 
receipts of £1.3bn. for education. The form of reporting employed by the Treasury 
treats this income as charges netted against expenditure, and aggregates totals under 
four programmatically opaque headings: schools, further and higher education, 
miscellaneous services, and research councils (Heald 1989, p. 48). To understand 
where this substantial sum comes from we must look at particular charging practices 
of particular local education authorities, for such things as evening classes, school 
meals, school journeys abroad, music lessons, home economics and woodworking 
materials, etc., etc 
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2) In absolute terms charges account for substantial sums of money. Public agencies 
collect more than £9bn. a year in charges for publicly provided programmes. This 
sum is huge by the standards of a private sector company. It is also large by the 
standards of the public sector, for only four Whitehall departments actually spend 
` more than this annually. Furthermore, the total would be several billions higher 
if local authority rent receipts were not, by convention, excluded from what is 
officially labelled as charges. If consistency were introduced in reporting the gross 
income of charges collected at all levels of government the total would be higher 
still. Thus, the figure of £9bn. for total charges is an understatement of the overall 
significance of charges. 

If we compare annual receipts from charges with once-for-all receipts from 
privatization, the magnitude of charges appears even greater. In the 1980s charges 
have annually produced billions more than the amount raised by the sale of public 
assets. Whereas asset sales are a one-off source of money, charges are an annually 
recurring source, thus providing a source of money for the fisc which is similar 
in reliability to revenue from taxation. 


3) Charges account for a relatively small portion of total expenditure. Notwith- 
standing the widespread use of charges, their total value is small compared with 
total public expenditure of more than £160bn. Overall, charges are equivalent to 
only 5.7 per cent of total public expenditure. Any attempt to finance major pro- 
grammes by making charges for their use would involve a great upheaval in public 
finance, for within the great majority of departments, charges play a relatively 
small part. Charges are equivalent to less than 2 per cent of outgo of the biggest 
spending department, Social Security, and less than 10 per cent of spending in 
nearly all the rest (table 1). 

Although differences in national accounting systems create problems of compara- 
bility, International Monetary Fund data (1986, p. 138, category V. 9) indicate 
that other nations resemble Britain in using charges as an incidental rather than 
a primary source of revenue. All major Western countries raise at least ten times 
as much money in taxation as they raise in charges for public services. 


Il EXPLAINING CHARGES 


The present pattern of charges is aptly described by Stewart (1980, p. 7) as ‘bewilder- 
ing’ and the principles justifying many charges as ‘unclear’. Similarly, in Washington, 
a General Accounting Office review (1980, p. ii) concluded: ‘Pricing practices are 
inconsistent both within and across agencies’. Four different explanations can be 
considered for this state: prescriptive political and economic theories; feed back 
models of charges as signals; party government and ideology; and the inheritance 
of past commitments determines present patterns. 


Prescriptive theories fail because of their consistency. Participants in the normative 
debate about whether charges should be levied start from very different values, 
but agree in methodology. Prescriptions are deduced logically from first principles 
and the results are meant to be relevant throughout the whole of government. If the 
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market is viewed as the best arbiter of preferences, then charges ought to be levied 
as broadly as possible (Seldon 1977). If communal solidarity is most important, 
then the altruism that Titmuss (1970) praises in The Gift Relationship should be 
cultivated by rejecting the use of money in determining access to the whole range 
of publicly provided private goods and services. 

Whereas a theory may be judged in a seminar by its logical consistency, empirical 
evidence emphasizes inconsistency. The present pattern of hundreds of charges 
dispersed throughout every aspect of British government cannot be explained by a 
single hypothesis or consistent theory. The assumptions of altruism do not readily fit 
the relationship between the Ministry of Defence and its clients or explain the use 
of charges for some social services. The absence of charges from many of the most 
costly programmes of the welfare state, such as treatment by a doctor or primary 
and secondary education, shows that government frequently rejects the market. 

Confronted with this difficulty, it is possible to describe all goods and services 
which are marketable but not marketed as merit goods. Yet this implies that every- 
thing else that government does is in some sense non-meritorious. But a label, 
however familiar, is not ipso facto a rigorously defined concept, and to use the term 
merit goods to describe a dependent variable (marketable goods provided without 
charge) and to explain the waiving of charges too is tautological (cf. Musgrave 
1987; Walsh 1987). 


Ignored or contentious signals? Even though charges do not raise large sums by 
comparison with public expenditure, they could nonetheless be important as signals 
of demand by citizens acting as consumers. If a growing number of people are 
willing to pay a charge for a service, whether meals-on-wheels or playing tennis 
on municipal courts, then policymakers may consider this as a sign of a need to 
expand such facilities. Increased charges can also be a means of government 
signalling that it wants to reduce consumption of a scarce commodity, such as 
parking places on city streets. 

The absence of signals from charges creates substantial difficulties in allocating 
goods and services, as problems in Eastern Europe remind us. This may result 
in over-provision, if public producers are effective in lobbying for public revenue, 
or it may lead to under-provision if the Treasury is effective in enforcing spending 
constraints. Charges provide evidence of demand different from and independent 
of pressure groups, elected officials or experts (cf. Day and Klein 1987). For example, 
a local authority social services committee may infer preferences of the elderly 
from demographic data and expert assumptions of needs; discussions with a pressure 
group representing the elderly; by a sample survey; or by looking at what elderly 
people are prepared to pay for. To say that no one method is sufficient recognizes 
that charges are part of a repertoire of signals that can be used in allocating 
resources. Unlike votes, messages sent from consumers in the form of charges are 
distinctive in being specific to programmes. 

Whatever the theoretical appeal of charges as signals for resource allocation, 
they are not used for this purpose in British government. This is shown by the 
absence of attention to charges in the documents that are integral to the annual 
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public expenditure process. Information published about charges is often not directly 
linked to programmes. For example, the Department of Health public expenditure 
report (Cm. 614, 1989) confined information about health service income of 
£969mn. to six lines in one table. It added, ‘This income is expected to increase 
in future’, but did not provide any detail about the sources of current or increased 
income. Even when facts and figures are publicized, for example, prescription 
charges or school meals charges, they do not become data used to drive a quasi- 
market system of allocation. They are contested signals; there is no agreed 
framework for deciding whether a given shift in consumption correlating with a 
change in charges is evidence of an increase in deprivation or a reduction of waste 
(cf. Birch 1986; Falconer 1990). 


Parties differ at the margin, not on principles. The normative foundations of 
disputes about charging are apparent. The dispute is between ideologies, for granted 
certain assumptions, reasoning can then proceed to make charges appear desirable 
or anti-social. The ideologies in favour of and against charges are broadly consistent 
with the Labour and Conservative Parties, and this is particularly the case since 
Margaret Thatcher has made the Conservative Party an aggressively pro-market 
party. The ‘parties matter’ literature would thus explain observed differences as 
a reflection of Conservative or Labour control of government (cf. Castles 1982; 
Sharpe and Newton 1984). 

Where councils have discretion in whether or not to impose charges, local 
authority practice provides a direct test of contemporaneous differences between 
Conservative and Labour administrations. Insofar as charges are an ideological 
issue, then we would expect Labour-controlled councils to be consistent in rejecting 
charges, and Conservative councils to be consistent in imposing charges. Since 
most councils remain in the hands of the same party for a long period of time, 
an examination of a number of councils should show very sharp contrasts according 
to party control. 

The most detailed studies of charging in local authorities for social services and 
incidental features of education found a difference of degree, not kind (Judge and 
Matthews 1980, tables 5.12-14). Labour authorities are less likely to impose charges 
than Conservative-controlled authorities. In local authority social services, there 
was no significant correlation between party control and charges for day nurseries 
for children. There were statistically significant correlations for residential accom- 
modation for the elderly, children in care and home helps. However, the proportion 
of variance explained by party differences tended not to be high, 17 per cent, 
6 per cent and 45 per cent. Differences that are statistically significant are not 
differences in principle. 

Another test of party principles is to examine practices across a range of services 
within a local authority. Ideological theories predict that Conservative councils 
should charge for all services and Labour for none. This is not the case. Labour 
MP and shadow education spokesman Jack Straw (1987) surveyed the practices 
of 47 local authorities in charging practices for six school-related activities: residential 
field study, day study trips, transport, music tuition, materials for home economics, 
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and examination resits. Straw found more than four-fifths of local authorities are 
inconsistent in the practice of charging, imposing charges for some education-related 
services, and waiving charges for others.” Inconsistencies are shown by five-sixths 
of Conservative-controlled local authorities, which waive charges for at least one 
education service, and by three-quarters of Labour-controlled authorities, which 
impose charges on at least one education-related service. Five-sixths of local 
authorities with no majority party are also inconsistent. Even within a policy area 
where the idea of ‘free’ is central, education, there is a point at which the great 
majority of Labour local authorities are ready to impose charges — and there is 
also a point at which Conservative councils will avoid imposing charges. 

At the national level, it is necessary to observe whether charges are introduced 
by Conservative governments and repealed by Labour, as theories of adversary 
politics (cf. Finer 1975) posit, or whether consistency is absent. Charges for prescrip- 
tions in the national health service are a critical test, given the symbolic importance 
for Labour of the NHS as a free service, and the £2bn. public subsidy for prescrip- 
tions paid without charge. The record shows that whilst no charge was imposed 
in the 1948 Act, charges for prescriptions were first introduced by a Labour govern- 
ment in 1951, maintained by Conservatives, then repealed and reintroduced by 
the 1964-70 Labour government, and maintained since by successive Labour and 
Conservative governments. Thus, no difference in principle can be observed. 

Insofar as the level of charge has varied, this appears to be as much a function 
of the departure of the Thatcher government from past Conservative as well as 
Labour practices (Birch 1986). Examination of Hansard debates on this and other 
issues involving charges (Falconer 1990) shows that intra-party differences are at 
least as striking as inter-party differences. When Labour MPs articulate beliefs that 
charges are wrong in principle and Conservative MPs argue for expanding the scope 
of charges both groups are likely to run into opposition from ministers or shadow 
ministers within their own party. There is a big gulf between pragmatic front- 
benchers and ideological back-benchers, for ministers and shadow ministers tend 
to limit themselves to marginal changes in charges, not to changes in principle. 


Inheritance matters. A newly elected government inherits hundreds of statutory 
programmes from its predecessors (Rose 1990). Newly appointed secretaries of state 
are obligated to uphold the law of the land, whether it imposes charges or an 
obligation to provide a service free, until or unless the relevant clause is repealed 
in another Act of Parliament. Furthermore, public agencies, public employees and 
recipients of public services expect to receive some things free (e.g. library service) 
and pay for others (e.g. use of municipal swimming baths). In 1906 the Webbs 
commented in the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission that the practice 
of charging was then a ‘chaotic agglomeration of legal powers conferred on different 
authorities at different dates for different purposes proceeding upon no common 
principles’ (quoted in Judge 1980, p. 2). Given the longevity and continuity in British 
government, today there are charges or obligations to avoid payment that date 
back a century or more. 

The history of school meals illustrates the long hand of the past, and how 
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infrequently changes occur. School meals were authorized by a 1906 Act of 
Parliament that required local authorities to impose a charge at least equal to the 
cost of the food, whilst giving local authorities the power to waive the charge for 
children from poor families, the intended beneficiaries. The 1944 Education Act 
required all local authorities to provide a suitable main meal of the day. The 1980 
Education Act substantially altered the terms of provision, whilst reaffirming that 
some pupils should be charged for meals and others given meals without charge 
on the basis of a means test (Falconer 1989). 

Each incoming Secretary of State for Education inherits a repertoire of depart- 
mental programmes that reflect inconsistencies. A minister who seeks to avoid 
blame by keeping out of trouble has every incentive not to alter this inheritance. 
As long as the existing situation is not provoking criticisms it can run by routine. 
To propose increasing charges would cause dissatisfaction among many backbench 
MPs, and to propose abolishing charges would create dissatisfaction and worse 
in the Treasury. Hence, doing nothing is a satisficing strategy for an individual 
politician (Simon 1957; Rose 1985a; Weaver 1986). Changes are occasionally made, 
but these are atypical instances. In the 84 year period of school meals there have 
been forty different ministers of education; nine-tenths of them have left unaltered 
the school meals legislation that they inherited from the past. Given a choice 
between the inconsistencies of the status quo and the upheaval required to impose 
consistency, most politicians prefer to leave inherited inconsistencies to their 
successors. 


Il A PARADIGM OF WHO PAYS WHAT, WHEN AND HOW 


Policymakers are much more interested in particular policies than in general prin- 
ciples. A Minister for Health is concerned with health care, and a Minister of 
Defence with the armed forces. Spending ministers expect to finance their pro- 
grammes by claiming money from the Treasury rather than by imposing charges 
on users. We cannot understand charges simply from cash entries in a set of 
accounts, for no cabinet minister sees himself as a businessman responsible for 
producing programmes that cover their costs by income generated from charges. 
We can only understand these charges as one element in the process of delivering 
particular public goods and services for which a minister answers to Parliament. 

To paraphrase Lasswell’s (1958) famous definition of politics as ‘Who Gets What, 
When and How’, we need a paradigm of ‘Who Pays What, When and How’. The 
following paradigm poses nine questions about the context and nature of charges. 
For each there is a multiplicity of possible answers. Thus, a priori prescriptions 
are likely to derive from assumptions that are sometimes true and sometimes false. 


1) Who pays? While individuals often appear in economics textbooks to illustrate 
a consumer paying for services, in contemporary Britain many public goods and 
services are bought by organizations, some in the private sector and some in the 
public sector itself. 

Foreign governments are the customers when the Ministry of Defence supplies 
equipment and facilities to other countries. Britain also has traditional links with 
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countries in which the state is a central purchasing agent; hence, a public agency 
can export its products, for example, a university can wholesale places on courses 
to a third world ministry of education. Government departments are increasingly 
under pressure to be more conscious of the cost of central government services; 
internal charging is one way in which cost-consciousness can be raised. In 1987/8 
the Property Services Agency was credited with more than £600mn. for the use 
of public property by other government departments, and Employment is credited 
with more than £300mn. annually from the Department of Social Security for 
administering unemployment and related benefits. The idea of charges as a means 
of reducing taxation is misleading insofar as charges are paid by one public sector 
agency to another. 

Profit-making companies pay for many public services. Companies that make 
use of such Department of Trade and Industry programmes as export promotion 
and the patents differ from ordinary households in what they want and what 
they are able and willing to pay. While ordinary individuals pay for prescriptions 
and council housing, it is misleading to think of individuals, and in particular 
the poor, as the sole or primary consumer of public services for which charges 
2) Subject to what exemptions? Because public goods and services can be financed 
by taxation, charges can be waived. Exempting from charges those deemed unable 
to pay is a corollary of imposing charges on those who can pay. Means-testing 
is the most familiar form of exemption. To determine whether or not a family 
should have charges waived for rent or school meals because of insufficient income, 
family means must be subject to scrutiny by public officials. Means-testing has 
a tendency to reduce the free provision of services, as some who are unable to 
pay will not claim benefits to which they are entitled because of the way in which 
means-testing is administered. 

Problems of means-testing can be met by waiving charges on categoric grounds, 
for example age. The waiver of prescription charges for the elderly results in retired 
people with comfortable incomes receiving free prescriptions just the same as elderly 
people who have only a state pension. The categoric waiver of charges for pregnant 
women and children is not related to assumptions about financial need. It is intended 
to promote a healthy society by encouraging the use of services by those for whom 
good perinatal health care could make a lifelong difference. 

Even though charges are waived, the services involved must be paid for. When 
a means test certifies that a council house tenant cannot afford a market rent, the 
local authority still sends out a bill. It goes to the Department of Social Security 
and rent is paid from central government funds. By contrast, when the national 
health service waives prescription charges for elderly persons, it does not send a 
bill to the social security office responsible for paying pensions. It is expected to 
meet this cost from its own departmental budget. 

3) How much? Since charges for public services must be defended in the political 


arena, a special premium is placed upon setting charges at levels that can be 
defended as ‘fair’ or ‘just’. Yet such criteria have been subject to dispute since the 
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Middle Ages, and people may arrive at very different operational definitions of 
what is a reasonable charge for a service. 

When a charge is small, debates are more likely to express political values or 
emotions than financial considerations. For example, doubling the parking-meter 
charge for a car will not impose large financial hardships on individual motorists, 
but it can generate political heat. A small ‘tripwire’ charge can be used so that 
a service is not wasted and users are tested to see if they would contribute even 
a token amount for their use of a public facility. For example, a tripwire charge 
for visiting a public monument may not cover the cost of building or maintaining 
it, but it does exclude persons who will not pay anything for doing so. 

Even when programme costs are relatively straightforward and users have the 
ability to pay, a ‘fair’ charge is not easy to calculate. The Patent Office, for example, 
can calculate its running costs with a considerable degree of accuracy. These costs 
can be met by fees charged users, most of whom are large profit-making organiza- 
tions for whom the fee represents a very small sum. The Patent Office could set 
charges at a level that more than recovers cost; it could even make what users 
of the service would regard as an ‘excessive’ profit by charging a monopoly rent 
for its services. 


4) To whom? Most services are not delivered by central government departments; 
they are delivered by local authorities, the health service or other separate agencies 
(see Rose 1987, chs. 3, 9). Although the agency that collects charges is usually 
the same as that providing a service, the charge is often not added to its budget 
to spend as the collecting agency would like. The assumption is that all receipts 
become part of the pool of funds controlled by the Treasury. Even if the Treasury 
did not claim the money collected in charges, it could offset such receipts against 
departmental expenditure, thus reducing the Treasury's central contribution. Public 
agencies will be discouraged from charging when the income received does not 
augment its funds. When collection of a charge involves friction with clients, an 
agency has a strong incentive to oppose charges that require more work but give 
it no more revenue. 

Even in the nominally unitary British system of government the public sector 
has a variety of different pockets in which receipts from charges can be placed, 
and this is particularly significant for financial relations between central government 
and local authorities. The fact that one public agency is paying another may appear 
of little consequence in the context of the total economy, but it makes a big 
difference to the politicians and officials involved. For example, in assessing a 
proposal to increase university tuition, universities have a material interest in 
keeping any additional tuition charges in their own hands to augment their existing 
grant rather than have this reduced as tuition revenue rises. 


5) For what goods or services? By definition, charges can only be imposed for 
private benefits; otherwise, there would be no way to exclude free riders who did 
not want to pay for a service. Parker (1980, p. 44) hypothesizes that charges are 
more likely to be imposed when a ‘part of a service can be regarded as marginal’. 
Thus, education authorities charge for school meals and residential trips, but not for 
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classroom tuition, and the health service charges for spectacles but not for cataract 
operations. The hypothesis is consistent with the fact that charges are a small 
percentage of large sums of departmental expenditure. 

There is also a greater likelihood that some charge will be made when a public 
service operates in parallel with a similar market service. For example, elderly people 
are asked to contribute to the cost of meals-on-wheels or accommodation in a 
centre providing residential care, since in their absence they would have to buy 
food and pay rent. When there is little or no competition in the market for a service 
and it is valued in non-pecuniary terms, then charges appear less likely. 


6) Produced at what cost? For labour-intensive services such as education and the 
police, the current cost of providing a public service reflects the wages of public 
employees. The determination of the wages of public employees is subject to 
recurring dispute. Principles such as comparability are difficult to apply when there 
is no counterpart employer in the private sector. Thus, the principal cost of some 
public services is subject to political judgements about public sector pay. 

When public services are capital-intensive, determining appropriate costs is 
particularly difficult in an inflationary era. For example, the Severn Bridge Tolls 
Act 1965 requires that over a 40-year period tolls should be sufficient to cover 
operating and maintenance costs and establish a sinking fund for subsequent 
operation tollfree. If a bridge is valued at its initial cost in 1965, the cost of a bridge 
financed by fixed-interest capital would be much lower than if finance were at 
a variable rate of interest. If the replacement cost of a bridge is used, then the 
cost of building a new bridge after 40 years time must be estimated without 
knowledge of what the price level will be after the year 2015. The problem becomes 
more complex if a proposal is mooted to build a second Severn Bridge, for which 
the cost in the 1990s will be a magnitude greater than for the original bridge. 

Another complication in costing is the appropriate overhead charge for the central 
services of the Crown. Administrative services are easier to assign a notional cost 
than the ‘rent’ of the authority of Parliament. Although the Patent Office can readily 
calculate the cost of its office space, the value of the patent monopoly granted 
by the Crown in Parliament is moot. 


7) When? Even though most charges are levied at the time of delivery, some may be 
billed for payment after delivery, for example, a weekly rent, or the refit of a foreign 
ship at an MOD dockyard. If payments are slow in coming, a public agency can 
find itself in an awkward position, forced to choose between accumulating bad 
debts or making politically difficult demands on non-payers. 

Collecting rent arrears from troublesome tenants is a practical problem for local 
housing authorities. Having a tenant declared bankrupt would be politically 
unpopular and would not recover costs. Evicting a tenant increases costs if the 
evicted family then requires temporary accommodation because it is homeless. A 
government agency providing services for third-world countries may find it difficult 
to follow local practices to ensure payment, and there are diplomatic problems 
in pursuing debts from a foreign government. 
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8) Subject to what statutory conditions? The simplest statutory command to 
administer is a declaration that a service shall be provided free of charge. An Act 
of Parliament may also specify the value of a charge in money terms; however, 
inflation will soon erode the value of the sum specified. If a statute allows the 
charge to be set by ministerial directive, this is a poisoned chalice that the minister 
of the day may pass to a successor, for no politician wants to be known as the 
person who increased charges for a popular public service. 


9) What scope for change? We would expect infrequent movements in the boundary 
line between programmes subject to charge or free of charge, and this is the case. 
When changes occur, they are usually marginal alterations in the cash value of 
existing charges. In an inflationary era, marginal increases in the level of charges 
can readily be justified. Even if a minister does not like to introduce an increase 
in nominal charges, the Treasury is on strong grounds in pressing for maintaining 
charges in real terms. Marginal changes can also be affected by altering regulations 
about users exempt from charges. Alterations can also be made in the intrinsic 
worth of a service, with some services subject to improvement through technological 
innovation and others subject to deterioration (cf. Foster 1983. ch. 6). 

The government’s proposals in The Next Steps (Efficiency Unit 1988, p. 9) to 
establish ‘agencies to carry out the executive functions of government within a 
policy and resources framework set by a department’ provide new opportunities 
for reconsidering charges. New agency services will have their own set of accounts, 
and new lines of political and managerial accountability. A large number of units 
proposed as Next Steps agencies cover a substantial portion of their income from 
charges (ibid., Annex A). The government white paper introducing the new 
accounting procedures assumes that these ‘charges for goods and services usually 
already reflect full direct costs’. It rejects the idea that increased revenue to cover 
costs would necessarily justify expansion. Instead, it endorses financial targets to 
increase ‘efficiency and effectiveness’, implying that central government grant may 
be reduced and more weight put on revenue from charges (Cm. 914, 1989, p. 14f.). 

The paradigm for analysing who pays what to whom, when and why emphasizes 
that public programmes cannot be reduced to the measuring rod of money. Public 
agencies are not businesses concentrating upon profits; political values are the 
starting point for politicians and for debates in Parliament. Nor do policymakers 
start with a free hand; they inherit programmes and practices accumulated through 
the generations and carried forward by political inertia. In the practice of charging, 
there is no simple bottom line; there are only many sides. 


IV REDUCING CONSTRAINTS OF IGNORANCE 


Whereas disagreements about political values are inherent in a competitive political 
system, ignorance is not and it imposes handicaps upon policymakers. In the past 
quarter century social scientists and public officials have devised many techniques 
to impute shadow prices or shadow benefits to public services provided without 
a money charge. However, empirical information about charges actually being 
collected by British government agencies today is woefully lacking. 
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In the absence of information, ministers, senior civil servants and MPs are all 
constrained by ignorance. Whilst it would be politically naive to expect information 
to resolve conflicts of political values, in default of knowledge about topics high- 
lighted by the paradigm, policymakers will be unable to determine whether or 
how their values relate to a particular issue. 


Next steps to understand charging. The evolution of the Public Expenditure White 
Paper from a very slim 1964 document to its present multi-volume format 
demonstrates that British government can and does make long-term improvements 
in the data that policymakers regularly have available. The Public Accounts 
Committee (1987, conclusions pp. viii, ix) endorses the principle of monitoring 
public expenditure on a cash basis, and it has called for more information to 
be provided by departments annually on the major assets for which they are respon- 
sible. It is therefore a reasonable next step to improve information about another 
aspect of the flow of public money, what is collected in charges. 

The Public Accounts Committee of the House of Commons has the authority 
to inquire into many aspects of the handling of money by government departments. 
The Comptroller and Auditor General and the staff of the National Audit Office 
are well placed to assess the way in which government reports receipts, having 
full access to financial records of all public departments and staff to analyse informa- 
tion. If the committee wanted to improve the information available about charges, 
it could request the Comptroller and Auditor General to do so. Three areas appear 
suitable priorities for inquiry: 


1) Compiling systematic information about current practice on a programme by 
programme and department by department basis. Because charges are for specific 
programmes, the development of knowledge must start at the bottom, examining 
individual programmes. To understand charges we need to know about context 
as well as quantities; no matter how detailed the financial accounts, information 
about money is insufficient. Each department could be asked to compile a report 
listing each programme for which charges are made, and describing the process 
of charging in terms of the ‘who gets what, why and how’ paradigm. If a department 
does not currently have the information, the questions should stimulate greater 
awareness of current cash flows. The publication of reports would provide the 
factual basis for reviewing an agglomeration of charging practices that have never 
been tested for substantive or procedural consistency. 


2) Finding out more about who does and does not pay charges. The distinction 
between charges paid by individuals, private sector companies and public agencies 
or by all three needs documenting as the foundation of distributional analysis. 
There is a paucity of data about the incidence of individual charges and the ability 
to pay of those subject to charges and those exempt from them. It is particularly 
important to collect such data for categoric exemptions for such programmes as 
prescription charges, as well as means-tested exemptions. Whilst categoric exemp- 
tions are easier to administer they may well show a tendency to exempt people who 
are able to pay, just as a means test tends to exclude some who are unable to pay. 
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3) Evaluating consistency in the reporting of receipts. Given that the local 
authorities delivering services and collecting charges report income in local accounts, 
it is important to examine whether different authorities report receipts in a standard 
form. Housing accounts are of special importance, given that more than £3.8bn. 
is collected in council house rents in England annually by authorities operating 
in a variety of political and housing markets. Local authority sale of council houses 
emphasizes the importance of recording the current asset value of houses remaining 
in council ownership. 

It would be politically naive to think that increasing our knowledge of public 
income from charges would produce a consensus about matters that touch upon 
fundamental values of politics, society and economy. Since politics is about the 
authoritative allocation of values, decisions about whether to allocate services by 
charges or on a non-market basis are inevitably political, and disputable. Infor- 
mation can contribute to but not determine outcomes. Yet this limit does not justify 
regarding the present lack of knowledge as satisfactory, when actions can be taken 
to improve understanding of the process by which billions of pounds are collected 
when providing public policies. 


NOTES 

1. Insofar as charges are netted off against gross expenditure and the resulting net expenditure figure 
is then treated as the sum total of public expenditure, there is also an understatement of public 
expenditure. 

2. Calculations treat a local authority as consistent if its policy 1s the same for all six programmes 
or if it reports the same policy on charges for five programmes and does not furnish formation 
for the sixth. 
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LOCAL ENTERPRISE BOARDS: THE SHORT HISTORY 
OF A RADICAL INITIATIVE 


ALLAN COCHRANE AND ALAN CLARKE 


Local enterprise boards were first developed as radical initiatives for economic intervention 
in the early 1980s. Despite the closeness of their dates of birth, however, and the apparent 
similarity of the organizational forms (and titles) which they adopted, the di ces 
between the boards were as significant as their shared features. The ambitions of each 
of the five first-wave boards were quite distinct. Some were more radical than others: 
some were concerned to challenge the market, whilst others were more concerned to work 
with it. But the experience of market-based intervention through the last decade as well 
as the legislative and financial constraints imposed by central government have en 

a degree of convergence, particularly as grander ambitions have been modified. Partner- 
ship with the private sector (including the financial sector) became increasingly important 
for all of them, to the extent that legislation to restrict the operation of local authority 
based companies of this sort seems misplaced, at least if it is intended to undermine local 
socialism. The enterprise boards now seem to offer a better model for the involvement 
of business in regional and local government, than they do as trojan horses for the local 
authority left. 


INTRODUCTION 


Local enterprise boards are relatively recent inventions. They are products of a 
remarkable period of local authority-based innovation in the early 1980s. There 
were none before 1982, yet within a few years they were being discussed as models 
not only for local authority economic intervention, but also (within the Labour 
Party at least) for national economic and industrial policy. They offered the 
politically seductive combination of direct state involvement in the private sector 
without the negative bureaucratic associations of nationalization or the negative 
corporatist associations of the National Enterprise Board in the 1970s. Despite their 
radical origins, they were increasingly being presented as models of public/private 
sector economic cooperation in the generation of jobs (see, for example, Bryan 
Gould's introduction to Marks 1987). 

They were developed in the face of political threat and financial constraint and 
in response to the challenge of mass unemployment. The first five boards - the 
Greater London Enterprise Board (GLEB, now called Greater London Enterprise), 
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Lancashire Enterprises Limited (LEL), the Merseyside Enterprise Board (MEB), the 
West Midlands Enterprise Board (WMEB) and the West Yorkshire Enterprise Board 
(WYEB, now called Yorkshire Enterprise) — all survived early upheavals and, in 
four out of five cases, the abolition of their parent authorities. In the fifth case 
~ LEL - the board has survived a change of political control on the county council. 
In the late 1980s they all looked more or less secure although MEB did not survive 
into the 1990s. Other local authorities, including Derbyshire, Kent and Southampton 
followed their example, sometimes from quite different political starting points. 
The basic ingredients of the model are simple enough. The boards were set up 
as independent companies linked more or less formally to their parent local 
authorities. The objectives of the new boards are laid down by their founding 
councils and may be incorporated into the Memoranda and Articles of Associa- 
tion which are required for the boards to be registered under the Companies Act 
(see McKean and Coulson 1987, p. 378). The enterprise board model, with its stress 
on equity and loan investment handled by an ‘arms length’ semi-autonomous 
investment agency, became an attractive one for councils which wanted to 
encourage job creation and the growth of local business, and it is this aspect of 
the boards’ activities on which we wish to focus. 

Having been set up as independent companies, boards were able to invest in 
local companies and cooperative enterprises — through loans or equity shareholding 
~ with the longer-term aim of sustaining a healthy economy and maintaining local 
employment, while at the same time generating financial returns healthy enough 
to ensure their own long-term survival. They were not only intended to be agencies 
for the investment of funds coming from their parent local authorities, but also 
to offer attractive channels for investment by other institutions, such as banks and 
pension funds, particularly local authority pension funds. Since council finances 
for economic developments are limited ~ and still more limited since the abolition 
of the GLC and the metropolitan councils — a crucial reason for setting up the 
boards was also to make it easier to generate additional investment funds from 
the private sector: encouraging a wider relationship in which the public sector would 
be able to take a coordinating role. In their early years the main source of funds 
for the ‘first wave’ boards was their parent local authorities although in principle 
many of these authorities were committed to reducing levels of direct financial 
support over time. 

Legislation on local authority companies (in the Local Government and Housing 
Act 1989) has made the continued use of the enterprise board model — at least 
as originally conceived — difficult if not impossible to sustain. The Secretary of 
State for the Environment has the power to determine whether companies are 
‘controlled’ or ‘influenced’ by local authorities and, if so categorized, it seems likely 
that spending by the companies (whatever the source of funding) will count against 
the relevant councils’ capital allocations. Even if not all enterprise boards are fatally 
undermined by this legislation, it seems likely that the secretary of state will use 
his or her other powers to encourage a shift from public to private sector initiative 
(closer to the enterprise agency model). The argument of this paper, in considering 
the high point of the enterprise board experience, suggests that the new legislation 
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is probably irrelevant and unnecessary. By the late 1980s the boards, in structure 
and behaviour, had already moved towards the private sector, with increasing 
independence from their local authority bases. The main effect of the legislation 
is likely to be a reduction in the scope for cooperation and partnership between 
public and private agencies at local level, in the name of a reduction in state 
intervention and interference. 

In what follows, for two main reasons, we make no attempt to judge the ‘effec- 
tiveness’ or economic impact of the various enterprise boards. First, such judgements 
are very difficult to make, in part because the objectives of the boards are themselves 
not always clear. Should they be judged in terms of job creation, the relative cost 
of jobs created, the nature of the employment generated, or the levels of invest- 
ment ‘levered’ out of the private sector? At different times and in different places, 
all of these aims have been put forward. The figures produced by the boards 
themselves, for example, in claiming very low costs per job generated or main- 
tained, are usually highly questionable, making little allowance for investment from 
other sources — the board's intervention is implicitly assumed to have been the 
contribution which made the vital difference (see Bovaird et al. 1988 for a discussion 
of some of the difficulties associated with the evaluation of local economic develop- 
ment policies). Secondly, we are more concerned to explore the political process 
by which the boards developed and interacted with local and national politics. 
Our main concern is to chart the rise of a new set of political initiatives and consider 
the processes of negotiation by which they have become an accepted part of the 
political scene. 

In this paper we examine the origins and development of the enterprise boards, 
consider the direction which they have taken in the past and are likely to take 
in the future. Most existing writing on the enterprise boards presents them as a 
more or less unified set of initiatives, identifying ‘common objectives underlying 
the activities of the boards’ before going on to discuss ‘operational differences’ 
between them (Mawson and Miller 1986, p. 157). And this interpretation has been 
encouraged by the joint presentations of the boards (for example, in LEL, et al. 
1986 and Marks 1987), as well as by those attempting to spread the initiatives 
from the left (including, for example, Blunkett and Jackson 1987, pp. 132-3; 
Gilhespy et al. 1986, pp. 60-4; New Socialist 1986, although see also Gunnell 1990, 
where key differences are acknowledged). The enterprise boards have generally 
been presented in a list with the assumption that, because they use similar methods 
of intervention and share a label, they represent the same political programme. 
But this underestimates the importance of difference and helps to obscure the ways 
in which enterprise boards have developed in practice. 


SHARED ORIGINS AND CONTEXT 


The origins of the local enterprise boards were explicitly political. All of the early 
boards were set up by Labour councils, having in most cases first been proposed 
in local Labour Party manifestos. They were initiatives which came from the 
political rather than the officer side of local government — from councillors and 
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local parties. Indeed the enterprise board idea partly reflected a deep distrust of, 
what Boddy (1984) has called, mainstream local authority approaches to economic 
development and of the officers associated with them. There were two elements 
to this distrust: the first was a feeling that council officers used to the bureaucratic 
structures of local authority decision making were unlikely to be able to adjust 
to the flexible (even entrepreneurial) methods required for market intervention; 
and the second was a belief that few officers would be able to escape from tradi- 
tional methods of promotional activity in ways which reflected new (socialist) 
political priorities. One of the justifications for setting up separate agencies was 
to bypass existing bureaucratic obstacles and traditional council practices, as well 
as freeing the boards from some of the legal constraints which councils acting on 
their own might face in the process of equity investment and shareholding (Mawson 
and Miller 1986, pp. 156-7). There was a commitment not only to new methods 
of intervention but also to the attraction of different types of officer to implement 
the new policies. By combining commercial hard-headedness, market experience 
and political commitment the officers were to embody the new policies, thus 
resolving any tensions within them. 

The councils were not just looking for a better — more effective - way of 
organizing their economic development work. Wider claims were being made about 
the need for public sector intervention, which went beyond the usual local govern- 
ment justifications based on special pleading for particular localities. 

The boards were launched as part of a search by Labour local authorities for 
alternatives to the economics of monetarism, the politics of the first Thatcher 
government, and to the experience of Labour's own National Enterprise Board. 
There is some evidence of new forms of local economic initiative in the late 1970s 
(see Cochrane 1983) but the new policies were only fully developed in the context 
of Labour's defeat at national level. They were intended to counter the arguments 
that state intervention had caused industrial decline, to prove in practice that only 
active intervention by the state could create jobs and to confirm that even successful 
private sector restructuring and growth required the help of the state. As Michael 
Ward, Chair of the GLC’s Industry and Employment Committee (IEC) and one of 
the key architects of GLEB, put it: each successful project was a demonstration that 
there could be an alternative to the policies of the government, ‘where the propa- 
ganda of words has failed, we must turn to the propaganda of practice’ (Ward 
1983, p. 28). 

But the early arguments for local enterprise boards did not just involve critiques 
of the policies of Thatcherism. They were equally concerned to develop alternatives 
for Labour, which did not simply reaffirm the policies so decisively rejected in 
the elections of 1979 and 1983. GLEB and WMEB in particular were quite explicitly 
set up with the intention of providing models for a future — socialist - Labour 
government. Thus, Michael Ward stressed the role of ‘democratic planning’ at local 
level, suggesting that local government could create ‘alternative institutions and 
alternative sources of power in the economy’ (Ward 1981, pp. 14-5). Geoff Edge 
(then Chair of the West Midland County Council’s Economic Development Com- 
mittee as well as WMEB) stated his ambitions equally forcefully, arguing that WMEB 
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‘would provide a model for the next Labour government’ (Graves 1982, p. 6), and 
that he and his colleagues saw themselves as ‘advocates and missionaries of new 
socialist ideas’ (Brown 1981, p. 27). 

Not all the early sponsors of local enterprise boards would have gone as far 
as these radical proponents of the idea. Indeed many of those associated with the 
other boards preferred a more cautious approach. GLEB, and even WMEB, were 
sometimes criticized for their left-wing images, which were said to have made it 
more difficult for the boards to develop successful partnerships with institutions 
in the private sector. But the enthusiastic campaigning of politicians such as Ward 
and Edge also encouraged others and there can be little doubt that even the most 
cautious of the boards saw themselves as pathbreaking. Few would have disagreed 
with Richard Minns’ formulation that the enterprise boards would ‘offer a testing 
ground for parts of Labour's Alternative Economic Strategy’ (Minns 1981, p. 155). A 
statement from LEL confirmed that its supporters believed it could serve as a model 
of what could be done, ‘as long as the finance and political will were there’ (quoted 
in Gilhespy et al. 1986, p. 63). Members of each board believed that it was providing 
a model for others to follow, particularly Labour's national policy makers and 
other local authorities, but also actors in the private sector, and even Conservative 
controlled central government. 

A jointly produced document claimed that they had pioneered new initiatives 
more cost effective than existing national programmes. It called for the develop- 
ment of a national policy capable of building on their ability to ‘reflect local needs’ 
and to link the energies of local communities with ‘the expertise and finance of 
the private sector’ (LEL et al. 1986, p. 1). 

The debates about the form which local economic policies should take developed 
in the context of wide-ranging national debates within the Labour Party about 
the direction of its economic and industrial policies. These soon focused on the 
need for a substantial decentralization of decision making. There was an almost 
universal move away from ‘Morrisonian’ style nationalization by public corpora- 
tion as a model for socialism. The nationalized public corporations, it was said, 
had been centralist and bureaucratically dominated by hierarchical methods of 
management and unresponsive to the demands of consumers. The 1980s were 
marked by a whole series of publications seeking to map out and develop alter- 
natives, in many of which the scope for local initiatives was stressed (see, among 
many others, Blazyca 1983, Gilhespy et al. 1986 and Murray 1987). It was 
increasingly argued that economic markets could not and should not be replaced 
by centralized state planning, since markets offered the best means of measuring 
consumer demand and of allocating scarce resources between competing invest- 
ment opportunities. What was needed instead, it was argued, was surgical inter- 
vention in the market to ensure that its decision making was influenced by 
longer-term economic considerations and considerations of social equity. 

There was little agreement on the way forward between the different wings of 
the Labour Party, but the criticisms of the past which underpinned the debate were 
damning. Despite its apparent potential, Labour’s National Enterprise Board (NEB) 
had not provided a way out because, it was argued, it had been given insufficient 
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government support, and its practice had been unnecessarily ‘conservative’. It was 
criticized for having operated in the interests of the managements of the firms in 
which it invested, instead of those in their workforces or the communities in which 
they lived. An early report to the GLC’s Industry and Employment Committee 
emphasizes the importance of learning from ‘the unsatisfactory and alienating 
aspects of the ways in which the institutions of the National Enterprise Board and 
Planning Agreements were implemented in the years 1974-79’ (EC Report no. 314, 
quoted in Critical Social Policy 1983, p. 66). The name ‘enterprise board’ was 
adopted with the dual aim of tackling the economic problems which faced them 
at local level, and of influencing the direction of Labour Party economic policy. 

A key aspect of this was the search to identify what constituted sufficient leverage 
to influence the firms in which investment took place, without full-scale owner- 
ship. In an article for New Socialist, Geoff Edge stressed the political value of 
intervening at minimum cost and minimum risk to achieve desired ends, without 
the need for, or even the desirability of, full-scale nationalization, arguing that 
the appropriate level of share ownership to achieve control or influence would 
vary between enterprises (Edge 1986, p. xv). Although the nature and extent of 
the influence sought varied significantly, the very fact of closer involvement in 
commercial, financial and investment decisions was a major difference between 
traditional — or ‘mainstream’ - methods of local authority economic activity and 
those of the boards. 

Whether intentionally or not, the use of the enterprise board label raised hopes 
and encouraged discussion about intervention to restructure local or regional 
economies either to achieve ‘restructuring for labour’ (a phrase generally associated 
with the GLC) or restructuring to strengthen the competitive position of local 
industry. There was an explicit critique of past methods which offered funds to 
firms in the private sector without guarantees of any return, whether financial or 
in terms of shifts in investment, industrial relations, or employment policies. At 
a very minimum the specifically ‘local’ base of the new boards was presented as 
a real advantage, encouraging a greater closeness to the needs of local communities, 
and a clearer understanding of local investment opportunities, as well as ‘a 
commitment to retain and develop local employment and local companies through 
commercially viable investments’ (LEL et al. 1986, p. 1). 

Despite important differences in approach between them, some of which we 
shall consider in the next section, the boards shared and still share a number of 
crucial features. A central argument for all of them was that investors were missing 
real opportunities for profitable investments because of their metropolitan blinkers. 
There was said to be a ‘funding gap’ encouraged by the attitudes of Britain's financial 
institutions, which were allegedly uninterested in investment outside of the South 
East, East Anglia and the M4 corridor; and outside certain favoured — and ‘safe’ 
— industrial sectors, particularly services, property and electronics. The institutions 
were accused of a reluctance to invest in the inner cities, in manufacturing industry, 
in new products or in middle-sized firms; they were said to focus on short-term 
returns, rather than long-term investment in growth. In the 1980s it was argued, 
they seemed to be more interested in speculative investment and the purchase of 
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shares in newly privatized monopolies. In other words, the usual arguments for 
free market capitalism were being undermined, because the markets themselves 
were encouraging stagnation and a search for the easy option rather than innovation 
and new ideas. 

Consequently, one of the political justifications for the boards was that they 
offered the possibility of enhancing market-based forms of economic rationality, 
rather than undermining them. From this perspective one of the key tasks of the 
boards was to show in practice that adequate (and even superior) financial returns 
were possible from investment in areas and sectors which otherwise tended to be 
overlooked. There was a fundamental assumption unifying these aspirations that 
if the ‘funding gap’ could be filled, if profitable investments could be identified 
and undertaken, and if a region’s firms became more competitive, then growth 
would be generated and jobs created. Alongside this emphasis, several enterprise 
boards argued strongly that the responsibility for some forms of investment - 
particularly on behalf of workers’ pension funds ~ should be taken out of the hands 
of merchant bankers and passed on to the boards instead since pension fund 
members might be just as concerned about the long-term viability of the British 
and regional economies as the short-term returns from investments. As a step in 
this direction, several of the boards — including WMEB, which was the pioneer, 
GLEB, LEL and MEB, set up special schemes managed by them in conjunction with 
more orthodox financial advisers to invest money on behalf of — mainly local 
authority — pension funds. (See GLC 1986a, pp. 127-35; Minns 1982, pp. 93-105). 


DIFFERENCE AND DIVERGENCE 


Despite the shared features which make it possible to discuss the enterprise boards 
as a group, the differences between them — particularly in the early years — were 
equally significant. The initial differences can be seen to stem from three distinct 
origins: the nature of the existing local economies; the resources available to the 
individual boards; and the political and organizational contexts within which each 
developed. 


Local economies 

The boards have always stressed that one of their defining characteristics is that 
they were locally based. Their intervention was influenced by the opportunities 
available locally, as well as by locally defined needs and problems. LEL, WMEB 
and WYEB, for example, all stressed a commitment to the revival of their tradi- 
tional (predominantly manufacturing) industries. WMEB was particularly interested 
in investing in middle-sized (unquoted) manufacturing firms, while the chair of 
WYEB stressed his board's bias towards what he called ‘smokestack’ industries and 
a scepticism about ‘sunrise’ industries (WYEB 1984, p. 3). Partly because of its 
different industrial and employment base, GLEB has in the past taken an interest 
in a rather wider range of industrial sectors than the other boards, including some 
(such as cultural industries) which continue to have a far higher profile in London's 
economic structure than in other areas (GLEB 1986). 
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The economic conditions and problems of the areas covered by the boards also 
varied significantly in this first half of the 1980s. London was characterized by 
major economic and social divisions, between sectors, between areas, and between 
groups. It is located within a prosperous and expanding region and within London 
some sectors, such as financial services and insurance, continued to grow, while 
others declined. There was a two-tier economy in which the prosperous commercial, 
financial and administrative sectors were sustained by service sectors in which 
people barely scratched a living. In the middle 1980s unemployment in inner London 
was at levels above 20 per cent and for men between 20 and 25 around 40 per 
cent — and still higher for black youth (some of the divisions are briefly summarized 
in LSPU/ALA 1987, p. 9). There was a sharp difference between the lifestyles of 
the (overwhelmingly female) contract cleaners who maintain the offices in the City 
of London by night and those (mainly male) who work in them by day (see e.g. 
the discussion of unemployment in London in GLC 1986b, ch. 6). 

Nowhere else were the contrasts quite so extreme. Although the same groups 
were hit hardest in each region, outside London there was little growth, even for 
relatively privileged groups. But the extent and the nature of decline differed between 
areas, too. In West Yorkshire and Lancashire manufacturing was hit hard, but 
the broad base of the manufacturing sector in those regions ensured that a 
reasonably strong manufacturing base was sustained. The areas experienced a 
longer-term process of erosion, rather than a sudden shock. Unemployment 
remained 2-3 per cent above the national average. In the West Midlands, by 
contrast, the collapse of metal manufacturing and the car industry helped to take 
the region from an apparently effortless prosperity to an equally inexorable decline. 
Unemployment was around 2 per cent higher than in some previously assisted 
areas, including Lancashire and West Yorkshire. One third of all the manufacturing 
jobs in the WMCC area were lost between 1978 and 1984. Merseyside’s problems 
were still more deepseated: it had the highest levels of unemployment of all the 
areas in which boards were set up (with overall unemployment levels at about 
the same as those for inner London). Merseyside has been recognized as a region 
in decline for over 50 years, as well as the recipient of almost every form of state 
assistance available over the same period. It was the area in which investment 
opportunities were most difficult to identify. 


Resources 

The levels of resources available to the different boards varied significantly, in part 
simply reflecting the different resource bases of the councils which set them up. At the 
extremes, MEB started out with a one-off grant of £3 million, while GLEB was receiving 
£20-30 million per year, until the GLC’s abolition in 1986 which suggests that it had 
a financial cushion which might allow it to be more adventurous in considering non- 
commercial criteria for investment. But focusing on the absolute differences in levels 
of resources available to the boards may be misleading since the resourcing of the 
boards, also reflected the political priorities and interests of the councils which set 
them up. The key issue, therefore, at least at first, must be the identification of these 
priorities, rather than the contrasting funding policies which flowed from them. 
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The different boards were also — from the start — delegated substantially different 
responsibilities by the councils which set them up. Both GLEB and LEL, for example, 
were given large property portfolios to manage and each also took on a wider 
range of local authority based economic initiatives, such as Technology Networks 
(GLEB) and promotional activity and the provision of factory units (LEL), many 
of which could not expect to generate immediate financial returns. The budgets 
of GLEB and LEL included some element of support to cover these activities. Other 
councils, such as the WMCC (West Midlands County Council) and wycc (West 
Yorkshire County Council) kept their property development and promotional 
activities in-house, or passed them to other agencies (such as Merseyside Economic 
Development Office - MERCEDO — in the case of Merseyside). For these councils, 
the enterprise boards were more explictly specialist investment arms, although both 
WMEB and MEB took on further responsibilities when the metropolitan counties 
were abolished. GLEB’s overall budget may have been larger in absolute terms, 
but when a comparison is made between the resources available to the different 
boards — particularly WMEB and WYEB which received £18.5m and £10.5m respec- 
tively over a similar period — for loan and equity finance and the respective 
populations covered is taken into account, then the gap does not appear to be 
so wide. The gap between GLEB’s ambitions and the finance available to achieve 
them was probably more significant than any difference in levels of resourcing 
between the boards. 


Political differentiation 
One of the most striking features of Labour in the first half of the decade was 
the extent of differentiation within it, leading Wainwright to identify two distinct 
‘Labour Parties’ and Gyford to write of the rise of a ‘new urban left’ (Wainwright 
1987, Gyford 1985). There were major political upheavals in the party, reflected 
in a series of internal constitutional reforms and finding their first policy expression 
in some of the local councils — such as the GLC and most of the metropolitan 
councils — which were won by Labour in 1981. Although most were probably 
influenced by the new ideas, not all the councils controlled by Labour moved to 
the left in this period (see, e.g., Gyford 1985, ch. 3 and 4), and the overall extent 
of the shift should not be exaggerated, since not all of those which took on the 
language of ‘local socialism’ always took on its content. The first enterprise boards 
were set up by four — out of six — of the newly elected metropolitan county councils 
and by the Lancashire County Council, also won by Labour in 1981. Even these 
authorities did not share the same political programme, despite their shared ‘Labour’ 
label. Certainly, each was trying to come to terms with Labour's national failure 
in 1979 — and soon its still more catastrophic disaster in 1983. But, despite some 
mutual concerns and a degree of interchange between them, each also took a 
significantly different view about what lessons should be drawn from these failures. 
In part these differences reflected differing political traditions and changing local 
contexts for economic intervention (see Duncan and Goodwin 1988 for discus- 
sions which focus on the importance of local social relations). But a debate about 
national politics was also being conducted through local government. Among the 
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left authorities, lessons were explicitly drawn from one area to be argued by activists 
in another, sometimes in opposition to existing leaderships and policies and 
sometimes in their support. Alongside the national associations others were set 
up, including the Local Government Information Unit and the Centre for Local 
Economic Strategies. These offered new arenas for discussion for the local authority 
left, officers as well as councillors, and there were also many more informal networks 
bringing people together, with conferences and meetings held by different authorities 
and boards suggesting the possibility of a new national policy community based 
on the local authority left (see Blunkett and Jackson 1987, ch. 8). 


THE STRATEGIES DEVELOP 


Greater London Enterprise Board 

The GLC took the most explicitly critical view of past attempts at economic 
intervention at national and local levels, and this was reflected both in its own 
economic policy and in the guidelines it passed on to GLEB (GLC 1982) where it 
was stated that an investment should normally only take place where ‘the enter- 
prise makes a satisfactory social cost benefit rate of return’. Although job creation 
remained an important goal, there was also a strong feeling that it was not enough 
to create jobs on the same basis as in the past. It was felt necessary to challenge 
the power of capitalist management and to undermine economic structures which 
reinforced inequality at work and in access to work. GLEB’s notion of enterprise 
planning included an extensive commitment to the involvement of workers in the 
development of investment plans, marketing policy and work organization. This 
was spelled out in a series of early pamphlets (including GLC 1983, pp. 52-5, GLEB 
1983a, b, and c). GLEB was committed to the development of equal opportunity 
policies in the firms in which it invested (GLEB 1984), and to the development of 
‘socially useful’ products (for example, through technology networks, linking 
research and production). Social need as well as commercial viability was to be 
among the criteria for investment. GLEB was concerned in various ways to 
encourage ‘restructuring for labour’: identifying investments which would grow 
and generate growth within a socially progressive environment (see GLEB 1985a, 
for a brief summary of GLEB‘s approach). 

There was always a difference in emphasis between the policies expressed by 
the GLC itself and those adopted within GLEB. Although the most developed 
arguments for GLEB and its mix of social and economic priorities appeared in GLC 
publications (such as GLC 1985), the extent to which those priorities were ever able 
to effectively guide GLEB’s practice remains unclear. GLEB’s executives were more 
likely to be involved in negotiations with the management and owners of enter- 
prises in danger of collapse or in need of substantial internal restructuring, so that 
their priorities were often defined in terms of emergency intervention rather 
than the overall frameworks and policies developed at the GLC. GLEB’s 1985-6 
corporate plan confirms that, Enterprise planning suffered from very high early 
aspirations and expectations. The principles remain inviolate but the failure to win 
the fullest commitment both from enterprises and within GLEB has led to a record in 
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industrial democracy that does not match the wider achievements of the 
organizaton’ (GLEB 1985b). Elsewhere it is suggested that enterprises in the sectors 
in which GLEB invested faced a very harsh struggle for survival, which put pressure 
on managers, owners, and workers of GLEB executives to emphasize commercial 
survival and neglect GLEB’s ‘social objectives’ (GLC 1986b, p. 383). 

Nevertheless the GLC and GLEB were sites for important political debates about 
local (and potentially national) economic policy. Unusually, in the context of local 
government fairly open debate took place between officers as well as councillors. 
Indeed, it could be argued that it was GLC and GLEB officers who took the political 
initiative after 1982. Although GLEB was committed in principle to the attempt 
to attract finance from pension funds, for example, the relative importance of the 
‘funding gap’ was an issue of some contention, with Robin Murray (chief economic 
adviser to the GLC) arguing that it was not particularly significant, so that attempts 
to generate additional funds from pension funds were misplaced, and Richard Minns 
(who first worked for WMEB, was later one of Murray's deputies at the GLC, and 
then became joint chief executive of GLEB and GLE) arguing, on the contrary, that 
unlocking the pension funds was crucial to the development of any initiatives 
intended to influence the direction of the British economy (Murray 1983; 
Minns 1983). 

Within GLEB, the overall structure, coupled with the GLC’s guidelines and links 
through shared personnel and funding, encouraged a sort of internal pluralism. 
Until 1986 each of GLEB's seven divisions also took an interest in the work of others 
on particular investments and through sector teams. The Equal Opportunities Unit 
(located within the board’s Structural Investment Division), for example, had the 
specific task of ensuring that GLEB’s commitment to equal opportunities was 
reflected in its investment practice, while the Investment Division identified one 
of its main tasks as ‘the development of commercial discipline and judgement within 
GLEB’ (GLEB 1985b). In other words, it was explicitly acknowledged that different 
sections of the organization would have different priorities which could only be 
settled through discussion and detailed bargaining. 

GLEB, under the aegis of the GLC, was self-consciously oriented towards national 
debates, with London as a form of local experiment. This helps to explain the far 
greater degree of written material generated by the GLC and GLEB and more recent 
published reflections back on the experience up to 1986. The key arguments of 
the London Industrial Strategy (LIS) (GLC 1985) and the London Labour Plan 
(1986b) and the London Financial Strategy (1986a) were a sort of attempt to develop 
new models of planning the GLEB experience, in the case of the LIS. Starting from 
individual interventions to build up into a wider set of sectoral strategies: ‘Each 
case required its own strategy, geared at first to the immediate terrain, but then 
broadening out to the developing contours and prospects of the industry as a whole’ 
(GLC 1985, p. 2). 


West Midlands Enterprise Board 
WMEB developed out of a rather different critique of the past, even if it resulted 
in a similar institutional expression, and shared some of GLEB’s concerns and 
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methods. The task of WMEB was defined as showing how a properly organized 
and funded National Enterprise Board might have worked, and to take the 
experiment one step further by highlighting the value and potential of a network 
of regional enterprise boards. The founders of WMEB, more than those of GLEB, 
shared the view of economic and industrial policy which came to dominate in the 
arguments over Labour's alternative economic strategy (reflected, for example, in 
TuC-Labour Party Liaison Committee 1985, including the commitment to a 
National Investment Bank). In particular, one of WMEB’s aims was to encourage 
the restructuring of industrial sectors in order to make them more competitive in 
the world market, and some of its early investments were targeted to achieve that. 
The role of the state implied by WMEB’s initial policy statements was one of active 
intervention, in which weak industrial sectors could be reorganized around their 
strongest components. The key weakness identified in British industry and West 
Midlands industry in particular, was a lack of long-term finance especially in the 
form of equity investment. One of WMEB’s tasks was to help generate that finance 
which helps to explain its early commitment (in collaboration with Lazards) to 
developing packages capable of attracting finance from pension funds. The purpose 
of setting up an enterprise board was to identify ‘opportunities for successful invest- 
ment in West Midlands industry’ (WMEB 1982, p. 1), but ‘long term for actual 
production purposes’ (Edge, quoted in Graves 1982, p. 6). 

WMEB was initially set up as the specialist investment arm of the County Council 
in a much narrower sense than GLEB. The Council’s Economic Development Unit 
and other agencies dealt with all non-commercial aspects of economic policy, 
including research, training, and product development. The assumption was that 
WMEB’s work would become self-sustaining on the basis of returns from its 
investments, and it was hoped that the board would be viewed by the private 
sector as a genuinely independent agency, with little interest in imposing onerous 
conditions on those firms in which it invested. Not surprisingly, this meant that 
the board's interest in planning agreements was less than that of GLEB. There was 
no commitment to implementing a social policy through investment since that 
element of the council's work (involving subsidy) was to be carried on directly 
through the machinery of the council. WMEB’s planning agreements were intended 
to achieve best practice, including union recognition to improve working conditions 
and also industrial relations. Over a longer period, planning and investment 
agreements were intended to encourage a cooperative relationship with enterprises, 
so that the board could be involved in restructuring for survival and expansion. 
Unlike some banks WMEB was not just in the business of investing for the sake 
of financial returns but was also interested in the longer-term survival of the firms 
in which it invested. It described itself as a democratically controlled development 
agency or a ‘public sector development bank’ (Edge 1982). 

Because the boards were new initiatives, with little precedent in local govern- 
ment, there was no obvious set of public sector professionals on which they could 
call for staffing. In the case of GLEB (and still more the GLC). This encouraged a 
substantial and explicit politicization among a new set of officers. Because WMEB’s 
policy ambitions were substantially different, the perception of the problem and its 
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resolution were different, too. Geoff Edge argued that the successful implementation 
of a left-influenced industrial strategy at local or national level required the creation 
of a new form of professional, able to combine the accountant's skills of project 
appraisal and financial monitoring with a commitment to ‘the ideology of public 
intervention and economic planning’ (Edge 1986). WMEB offered a model by which 
such a professional ‘cadre’ could be produced through a form of ‘on the job’ training 
of sympathetic public sector professionals, coupled with a leavening of others with 
private sector professional skills who might in turn be influenced by the enterprise 
board environment with its base in the public sector. The development of a strong 
economic advisory team within the county council’s Economic Development Unit 
was also important as a counterweight or complement to WMEB’'s investment 
professionals, but their role was never as extensive as that of GLC employees within 
GLEB. 


Lancashire Enterprises Limited 

LEL developed more directly than either GLEB or WMEB out of the mainstream 
politics of Labour in local government, and without their initial ambitions. It built 
on the council's existing economic development activity, including tourist promo- 
tion, elements of training and the marketing of commercial and industrial property. 
The detailed proposals for LEL’s structure came out of a consultant's report rather 
than a manifesto, and politicians stressed that they were not copying the models 
being developed elsewhere. LEL was responsible for all of the council’s spending 
on economic development, as well as its investment in the private sector, with 
a focus on job creation and partnership with the private sector. Equity and loan 
investment was understood as another tool in the promotional package available 
to the authority through LEL rather than a qualitatively different mode of inter- 
vention. It was always significantly less concerned with planning agreements to 
alter the practice of the firms in which it was to invest and more concerned with 
the encouragement of investment itself. Like WMEB it stressed the existence of the 
‘funding gap’ which faced small and medium-sized companies. 

LEL's leading officers and councillors have generally identified it as the agency 
least tied to political preconceptions of one sort or another and most prepared 
to respond pragmatically and flexibly to opportunities as they present themselves 
- ‘providing a non-partisan demonstration of how publicly sponsored agencies can 
play a key role in regional regeneration’ (Marks 1987, p. 17). Like WMEB, LEL came 
to present itself as a democratically controlled regional development agency, and 
in LEL’s case the process of democratic control was relatively straightforward, since 
the board was substantially made up of county councillors, and reported back 
to a committee of the council. Its direct links to the county council encouraged 
it in developing wider schemes of urban renewal and partnership with other parts 
of the public sector as well as the private sector (for example, in preparing a project 
to redevelop the Leeds-Liverpool Canal Corridor using European Community funds, 
LEL, 1985). 

Having started as a controversial Labour Party initiative, by 1986 it was receiving 
all party support, and in 1987 its managing director, David Taylor, commented 
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‘We've now gained the respectable title of an economic development company’ 
(Hetherington 1987, p. 33). 


West Yorkshire Enterprise Board 

If LEL built most explicitly on and has been most clearly linked to its local authority 
base, WYEB most clearly presented itself from the start as an independent investment 
agency. It was initially set up to avoid capital controls in the wake of the area’s 
loss of assisted area status (Mawson and Miller 1986, p. 163). Its approach involved 
an explicit division betwen social and economic criteria for spending. Any responsi- 
bility for spending on matters involving subsidy for social or other reasons was 
left to the county council, and since abolition has been left to the other councils 
within the board’s (now regional) area. Alone of all the boards WYEB always 
rejected the notion of planning agreements, even as an aim, although it expected 
those firms in which it invested to recognize trade unions, give a ‘comprehensive 
“good employer” undertaking’ and to accept a non-executive director nominated 
by the enterprise board to monitor equity investments (WYCC 1986, p. 4). For 
WYEB, the business plans prepared by enterprises seeking support were the key 
to any investment: the board itself did not get involved in assisting potential clients 
to prepare such plans (as was the case, for example, with GLEB) although it might 
offer financial assistance to enable an enterprise to seek external (private) consultants’ 
help in preparing a plan (as was done in the initial preparation of a package which 
resulted in the setting up of Optare in Leeds as a worker-owned company producing 
public service vehicles). WYEB always explicitly used the measures of the market 
and market professionals to determine its investments. It also explicitly rejected 
any interest in acting as an agency for the investment of pension fund finance, 
because that would imply the identification of profitable investments which would 
then have to be given to the pension funds, instead of generating returns for the 
board itself. 

The enterprise board was responsible only for investment which involved no 
subsidy and offered the possibility of reasonable financial return. Despite an 
underlying concern for job creation, the aim has primarily been to generate 
profitable investment for the board, which it is assumed will necessarily create 
jobs by strengthening the economic base of the county (WYEB 1984, pp. 3-4). 
Because it has not had to pay dividends on its grant-based capital finance, it has 
been able to be ‘less demanding than the private sector in the rate or return’ which 
it seeks, ‘and in the time span over which it is prepared to invest’ (WYCC 1986, 
p. 3). As Alan Pickering, WYEB’s management director, confirms, WYEB has 
increasingly presented itself as a publicly funded, regionally based merchant bank 
whose clients are those in whom it has investments, rather than the local electorate: 
‘As far as investment is concerned, it is wholly commercial’ (Financial Times 
19 August, 1985, p. 9). 

Like LEL, after an initial period of Conservative hostility, WYEB was soon 
politically non-controversial. Its board included Conservative as well as Labour 
councillors, and its managing director was, himself, an ex-Conservative councillor, 
although by the time of his appointment he was not politically active. For WYEB 
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the problems of professionalism and political direction, raised by Geoff Edge, appear 
to have been of little importance. Since the problem was a lack of locally based 
investment finance, as long as the institution itself was locally or regionally based, 
professionals trained in the private sector could be used with no qualms. After 
the abolition of WYCC, WYEB became Yorkshire Enterprise and moved to the 
regional level as a focus for investment activity, confirming its role as a specialist 
agency offering its skills for sale to a range of authorities. 


Merseyside Enterprise Board 

The last of the ‘first wave’ boards was MEB which did not begin its operations 
until 1984. It was set up as an addition to Merseyside County Council's existing 
economic development activities — to test whether it could be more successful than 
existing policies which focused (through MERCEDO) on the attraction of develop- 
ment from outside Merseyside. Some of MEB’s officers were also critical of 
MERCEDO’s perceived dependence on and subordination to the demands of the 
private sector, particularly as expressed through the property development industry 
(for example, Mulhearn 1987). A crucial element in the argument for the board 
was that it offered an alternative to the policy of ‘throwing money’ at the private 
sector to generate investment, with little guarantee that investment would take 
place and with no financial return to the local authority making a grant. With 
the enterprise board structure, by contrast, the money invested was not lost, unless 
a particular enterprise collapsed and a satisfactory rate of return from investments 
should actually mean the board was ‘profitable’, capable of generating investment 
income locally for reinvestment locally. In Merseyside, more than in the other areas, 
however, there remained widespread scepticism that there were real investment 
opportunities within the region, and this was reflected in MEB’s relatively modest 
initial funding. As a result the board began with a cautious attitude to investment, 
commenting that in considering proposals it would prefer ‘referrals from accountants 
and bankers’ to those coming by any other route (MEB 1984). Despite being set 
up as a poor relation to MERCEDO which continued to attract support from the 
county council until abolition, its independent status enabled it to survive beyond 
its parent authority, absorbing some of MERCEDO’s old functions. MEB has 
developed largely by learning from the experience of the other boards, with an 
emphasis on the more commercial orientations of LEL, WYEB and WMEB, rather 
than the more ‘political’ ambitions associated with GLEB of thé early 1980s. Despite 
a series of early problems — including the sudden death of its initial chief executive 
~ the chairman's comments in the 1987 Annual Report concluded (rather pre- 
maturely in view of its closure two years later) that the board was an established 
and growing economic development agency in its own right (MEB 1987, p. 2). 


FROM DIFFERENCE TO CONVERGENCE? 


Major differences survived between the boards at least until 1986 and the abolition 
of ‘the GLC and the metropolitan counties. At least four distinct approaches 
can be identified among the five boards: GLEB was concerned to challenge 
market operations by encouraging the development of industrial democracy and 
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non-commercial criteria for investment; WMEB wanted to encourage regionally 
based restructuring; LEL was built on to an existing local authority promotional 
base, in which its investment activities were only a part; WYEB presented itself as 
a regionally based source of finance using similar investment criteria to those of 
the private sector. The two extremes might be represented by GLEB and WYEB: the 
former in its early days would have argued it was working ‘in and against the 
market’ to achieve change along the lines of its - non-market — aims; while WYEB 
(and Yorkshire Enterprise) would be closer to a position in which the state was 
intervening to ensure that the market's signals were not distorted by institutional 
prejudice. 

Despite their different origins, however, the experience of the boards since the 
early 1980s has encouraged a process of convergence in practice, in ways which 
highlight some of the constraints and limitations which face radical initiatives 
launched at local level, particularly in the field of economic development. The 
identification of convergence does not mean that the various boards are now 
indistinguishable from each other. On the contrary, they continue to pursue distinct 
policy packages. But the underlying ethos of the boards has become closer, more 
explicitly focused on partnership and cooperation with the private sector, particu- 
larly the financial sector. The overwhelming emphasis is on cooperating with and 
understanding, rather than challenging the operations of the market. 

Many of the discussions of the enterprise board experience now stress that their 
initial aims were less ambitious than they were popularly assumed to be. Mawson 
and Miller (1986), for example, argue that no major changes could be achieved by 
the boards in isolation. Mackintosh and Wainwright 1987 similarly argue that it was 
impossible to achieve the more extensive economic ambitions of the GLC within 
the existing constraints of local government. The practice of having to accept the 
harsh discipline of financial survival within the market place has meant that very 
little fat was available to be used in uncertain experiments. 

Financial pressure was increased for four out of the five boards, by the abolition 
of their parent authorities which removed any hope of continuing revenue funding 
or large lump sum grants. Even those boards which received finance from member 
district councils or London boroughs could expect little from these sources (in the 
case of GLEB, for example, its member boroughs were able to pay no more than 
£100,000 apiece, less than 5 per cent of what the GLC provided). Whilst the boards 
were always intended to become financially independent, local authority funding 
was still important at the time of abolition. So for most of them the very fact 
of survival and — in several cases — expansion must be enough justification for 
their caution. But it would be misleading to point to abolition as the sole - or 
even main — cause of convergence. On the contrary, all the boards had already 
begun to stress the importance of partnership and professionalism at an earlier stage. 

GLEB was the board with the most radical reputation and the issues which arose 
there help to indicate some of the pressures which developed. Significant differences 
have emerged from among those who worked on the development of economic 
policy at the GLC and GLEB/GLE, over the interpretation of the GLC/GLEB experience. 
One assessment has essentially been to reject the notion of direct investment in 
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individual enterprises, largely because it is simply seen as a financial drain with 
little immediate return in terms of social benefit. The attempt to use local authority 
resources as a lever to encourage firms in the private sector to create jobs and 
improve work practices is felt to have failed. Instead, what is needed, it is argued, 
is the development of best practice, showing by example what is possible before 
seeking to persuade local employers: (see, for example, Newman 1986, on equal 
opportunities). More equivocal conclusions arise from Mackintosh and Wainwright 
(1987), but the emphasis also seems to be against intervention in the private sector, 
with more discussion of public sector initiatives, popular planning initiatives, based 
on communities rather than enterprises, and a modestly critical assessment of the 
practice of enterprise planning. Others have pointed out that a focus on ‘objectivity’ 
of the balance sheet at GLEB often led in practice to a playing down of equal 
opportunity issues (see, for example, Breugel 1985; Massey 1987). From the left, 
Gough (1986) has suggested that the approach enshrined in the London Industrial 
Strategy and the practice of the GLC/GLEB is misconceived because it cannot solve 
the problem of capitalism’s crisis of over-accumulation and tends to reinforce 
divisions within the working class: he outlines an alternative approach which takes 
as its central aim support for the collective organizations of the working class. 
Yet, Murray (1987), bases his arguments on the same experience, and his conclu- 
sions restate the ambitions of the London Industrial Strategy, and suggest that the 
experience of GLEB itself has confirmed their relevance. He stresses the possibility 
of intervening at key points in the capitalist cycle of finance, production and 
distribution to introduce forms of social and economic planning. Murray's 
arguments suggest that while retaining the aim of making a reasonable commercial 
return, it should still be possible to operate in ways which substantially alter the 
behaviour of the enterprises in which investment takes place (see also Palmer 1986). 
Others have begun substantially to question these conclusions, by shifting the 
emphasis from social to commercial criteria. Although the differences may seem 
to be of emphasis rather than substance, the message of those who stress the 
importance of commercial viability is that GLEB was too sympathetic to social 
criteria in its investment decision making. In the wake of GLC abolition, Tony 
Millwood (chair of GLEB) argued that: ‘it is essential to improve the capacity of 
GLEB both to assess the commercial strengths and weaknesses of companies that 
it supports and clearly to distinguish between investment activity and grant-funded 
intervention’ (Millwood 1986, para. 11). This view soon found recognition within 
the retitled Greater London Enterprise in a new policy which explicitly separated 
social from economic criteria in investment packages. The former were to be funded 
separately, from specific grant aid contributed by the London boroughs for ‘good 
personnel and employment practices, equal opportunities and training programmes’ 
(Greater London Enterprise 1987, p. 29). In principle, it may be argued that this 
gives greater recognition to the importance of social issues, because it acknowledges 
the need to provide properly costed support — it acknowledges, for example, that 
equal opportunities programmes place additional costs on enterprises which need 
to be met — but it clearly undermines the broader claims made by Murray. 
At least three distinct sets of conclusions have been drawn from those closest to 
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the GLC/GLEB: first, that intervention in the market from a position of weakness 
has resulted in the dominance of market-based financial criteria in practice; second, 
that strategic intervention in the market can challenge its priorities; and third, that 
attempting to impose social criteria on enterprises having to survive in a hostile 
market is likely to result in commercial failure. There can be little doubt that the 
third view became dominant at Greater London Enterprise in the second half of 
the 1980s. 

Elsewhere, the moves in this direction were less tortured, more obviously part 
of the original enterprise board framework. There was an increased stress on the 
preparation of well-developed business plans. The boards became increasingly 
involved in the active restructuring of individual enterprises. Even those boards 
~ such as Yorkshire Enterprise - which began stressing their arms’ length relation- 
ship with investments moved into more active advice and intervention to secure 
their survival. Whilst the boards may not have been able significantly to influence 
restructuring at the level of the industry or the region, they have, with the help 
of state shareholding, proved able to restructure individual firms for survival in 
the market place, helping to fill what has been called a ‘management gap’; which 
has been identified by the officers of the many boards as facing many small and 
middle-sized enterprises in Britain, particularly in those slightly more marginal 
sectors in which enterprise boards tend to invest. John Palmer, previously respons- 
ible for information at GLEB, noted the ‘dearth of even minimally professional 
management in entire sectors of London industry’ (Palmer 1986, pp. 117-24). 

Underlying the approaches of all the boards has been a continued feeling that 
enterprise culture was not just lying around waiting to be galvanized into activity 
by the freeing of the market along the lines favoured by the Thatcher government. 
On the contrary, they now argue still more strongly that the messages of the market 
are often distorted and risks avoided because of the corporate operation of financial 
institutions. Ironically, perhaps, for public sector agencies in an era of neo- 
liberalism, the enterprise boards increasingly began to present themselves as genuine 
repositories of enterprise culture, ready to identify investments missed by more 
conventional investors. They were prepared, even eager, to support management 
buyouts, particularly in previously publicly owned enterprises. LEL, for example 
played a major part in constructing packages to rescue British Leyland’s bus and 
truck interests in the North West and WMEB made similar (if ultimately less 
successful) attempts with Land Rover, whose plants are concentrated in the West 
Midlands. WYEB supported a worker-backed management buyout of another bus- 
producing part of BL in Leeds and similar projects have been undertaken with 
producer cooperatives arising from the ashes of closure. 

In practice this search for the enterprise culture also encouraged increasing 
cooperation and partnership between private sector financial institutions and the 
enterprise boards, particularly, but not only, outside London. The boards have 
begun to show that they can identify and generate profitable investments which 
would otherwise be missed and the private sector has not been far behind in taking 
advantage of them. John Gunnell of Yorkshire Enterprise has acknowledged (and 
welcomed) the growth of competition at regional level from more conventional 
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financial institutions (Duffy 1987, p. iv). In the mid-1980s, the first wave local 
enterprise boards learned how to work within the market. In the years up to 1986, 
they claim to have invested a total of £35 million, with around 14,000 associated 
jobs (LEL et al. 1986). Clearly, even if there have to be some questions about the 
ways in which job creation is calculated by the boards, this is a major achieve- 
ment. They have developed methods of increasing the resources available to them 
in the absence of grant support from parent authorities, seeking to become co- 
ordinating agencies at a regional and sub-regional level (e.g. through links with 
the European Community). If one of the aims of the boards was to mobilize 
additional investment finance within their areas, they seem to have succeeded. Each 
of them boasts of the favourable ratio of private sector funds it has attracted relative 
to its own outlay (ranging from 1:2 to 1:5). There is even a degree of competition 
between the boards about which has got the most favourable ratio. 

Already the evidence suggests that the ambitions of the boards have been 
redefined in terms of the provision of support to private industry — and private 
developer — to encourage their expansion without seeking substantially to under- 
mine their decision-making logic but with the promise of financial returns to the 
board. The boards make claims to having a better understanding of the needs of 
the private sector than its own financial institutions and management layers, but 
in the shared context of a commitment to commercial viability. It may be appro- 
priate to see the boards as models of (state intervention) for the last years of the 
twentieth century ~ decentralized and specialized agencies more appropriate to the 
new structures of industry, but no less tied to servicing the demands of the private 
sector than the institutions of corporate capitalism in the 1960s and 1970s. Perhaps 
unsurprisingly, except to those looking for ‘parables’ or ‘paradigms’ of a socialist 
future (e.g. Alcock et al. 1985; Benington 1986 and Critical Social Policy 1983), 
the enterprise boards seem to be of more relevance to programmes for moderniz- 
ing capitalism than socialist transformation (Eisenschitz and North 1986). The 
apparently more radical promise of the first wave local enterprise boards has not 
been sustained. In the late 1980s, one board was discussing its possible takeover 
by a bank, others have become completely independent of any local authority 
base and another was considering the possibility of a management buy-out for 
itself. At the start of the 1990s, all the survivors have been forced to dilute local 
authority involvement and convert themselves to public limited companies. 

The changing position of the local enterprise boards also needs to be set within 
a wider context of political change. Alongside their development in the 1980s, there 
has been a continued major and widely acknowledged growth of local authority 
economic development activity. This expansion has encouraged an increased stress 
on notions of private/public sector partnership at local level, which has also been 
reflected in the dramatic growth of enterprise agencies across the United Kingdom. 
These agencies (of which there were over three hundred in 1989) are independent 
of local government and are intended to be private sector led, but in practice provide 
forums for joint action by councils and business interests, with funding coming 
from both public and private sectors. The demand for such collaboration has come 
not only from local government (although St. Helens claims to have initiated 
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the idea), but also from the private sector, where Business in the Community has 
claimed a great deal of the credit for the success of the movement. Central 
government has also played a key part in endorsing and supporting local enter- 
prise agencies, because they are seen to embody an appropriate commitment to 
enterprise. At the same time with an emphasis on the leading role of the private 
sector, central government has launched a series of area-based economic initiatives, 
including enterprise zones and urban development corporations, which imply an 
increasingly close relationship between the public and private sectors. Recent 
proposals for Training and Enterprise Councils, first being introduced in Scotland, 
mean that local representatives of business interests will be given direct responsi- 
bility for overseeing the provision of training at local level. 

It is possible to discuss this range of new initiatives by drawing sharp contrasts 
between them, so that a stress is placed on local authority initiatives as public 
sector led and on the Business in the Community and central government initiatives 
as private sector led. But this seems to miss the point about what is happening. 
As has been argued above, the policy emphasis of the local enterprise boards has 
increasingly shifted towards partnership, and, in practice many of the other 
initiatives require continuing involvement from local authorities and other public 
agencies. The enterprise agencies, for example, which even include some enter- 
prise boards among their number, assume such cooperation (see e.g. Moore and 
Richardson 1989) and increasingly the urban development corporations — particu- 
larly outside London — operate on the assumption of shared rather than competing 
interests, often with a high number of local councillors represented on boards and 
employing professional staff drawn from the relevant local authority. In the case 
of the Sheffield Development Corporation (set up in 1988) there is a significant 
overlap of membership between the development corporation’s board and the 
council-sponsored Economic Regeneration Committee, which included represen- 
tatives of business and trade unions, as well as councillors. 

The main trends in urban economic policy in the 1990s are likely to be similar 
across levels of government, despite different ideological starting points. And even 
some of the differences which are now emerging are difficult to explain in ideological 
terms as local enterprise boards orient themselves to the regional level and are 
reconstituted as alternative financial institutions with little accountability to the 
elected forms of local government which first set them up. 
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T. H. GREEN AND THE ETHICS OF SENIOR OFFICIALS 
IN BRITISH CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


BARRY J. O'TOOLE 





This article is an Tan to move away from microeconomics in the study of administration 
and to concentrate on British administrative ethics from a philosophical perspective. Thus, 
ethics is used here not in the sense of the ethics of dealing with accounts but 
as the ‘science’ of ranking moral values. The intention af the article is to examine how 
political theory can be used to help illustrate the dilemmas of public servants working 
in a climate which is distinctly hostile to disinterested ideals. The ideas of T. H. Green, 
the English Idealist philosopher who contributed so much to our understanding of public 
service, form the basis of the theoretical discussion, and the work of senior officials in 
Whitehall is the material used for illustrative oses. Where do the loyalties of civil 
servants lie? What are their duties and responsibilities to ministers? To whom, for what, 
and how are civil servants accountable? 


The aim of this article is not to present a definitive account of the ideas of Thomas 
Hill Green. Such accounts already exist (see, for example, Milne 1962; Richter 1964; 
Chapman 1965, 1966; Vincent and Plant 1984). Nor is the aim to undertake a 
comprehensive review of all the literature on ethics from a comparative public 
sector management perspective. That task would be huge and almost certainly 
of little value. It would be of little value because, although there are similarities 
between one administrative system and another, there are also wide differences, 
especially in administrative culture. Such differences would make the quest for 
generalizations applicable in all circumstances almost impossible. The aim instead 
is to raise questions and stimulate debate about British administrative practice in 
central government from a particular perspective: to examine current practice in 
the light of observations made by T. H. Green. In the words of Melvin Richter, 
‘few, if any, other philosophers exerted a greater influence upon public thought 
and policy than did T. H. Green’. He ‘converted Philosophical Idealism. . .into 
something close to a practical programme for the left wing of the Liberal Party’. 
His tutelage led to a ‘stream of serious young men dedicated to reform in politics, 
social work and the Civil Service’ (Richter 1964, p. 13). In his references Richter 
gives long lists of people directly influenced by Green, including Bernard Bosanquet, 
A. C. Bradley, Edward Caird, H. S. Holland, R. L. Nettleship, D. G. Ritchie and 
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Arnold Toynbee. These people in turn influenced others and Richter lists Lord 
Haldane and Sir Ernest Barker as being among these. Many others could be included 
in such lists and many occupied senior positions in the civil service in the first 
part of the present century (see also Vincent and Plant 1984, pp. 1-5). 

Whether or not Green still exerts an influence in the senior ranks of the British 
civil service is not the question here. What can be said in passing is that just as 
Northcote and Trevelyan may be seen as having laid the foundations for the 
structure of the present civil service so Green may be seen as being responsible 
(in a more indirect sense) for part at least of the philosophical and ethical outlook 
of the people in the service, at least in the first part of this century. If that is accepted, 
then it can be further argued that, through the process of socialization, so often 
referred to by students of the British civil service, Green still exerted an influence 
at least until the recent onset of managerialism inspired by the present government. 

Be that as it may, this article seeks to raise questions about whether Green's 
philosophy, in particular his ideas about ethics and about the ‘common good’, 
ought to guide public servants in the present administrative climate. In other words, 
just as questions should be raised about the potentially revolutionary changes in the 
structure of the civil service, so this article seeks to raise questions about the ethics 
of civil servants. The two are linked because the attempts at inculcating so-called 
‘managerialism’, in line with structural changes, will almost certainly have an effect 
on administrative ethics. Few people seem to be addressing themselves adequately 
to the implications of any of these changes for our system of government. 

Ethics are concerned with the application of moral standards. They are, it could 
be argued, concerned with ranking moral values. T. H. Green suggested that morality 
is ‘the disinterested performance of self-imposed duties’ (Green 1931, pp. 39-40). For 
Green the end of the institutions of civil life, namely government, was that of enabling 
the individual ‘to give reality to the capacity [of] will: they enable him to realise his 
reason, i.e. his idea of self-perfection, by acting as a member of a social organisation’ 
(Green 1931, pp. 32-33). In other words there is a ‘common good’ in social organiza- 
tion without which an individual would not be able to realize himself. The practical 
question then arises as to what is this ‘common good’? Further, who is to be judge 
and what are the sanctions of the transgressions of the ‘common good’? 

Green's argument is as follows. Man is conscious of himself as an end in himself. 
He constantly seeks personal satisfaction, in the sense of moral fulfilment or ‘self- 
realization’. However, ‘self-realization’ is dependent upon relations with other 
members of society. Green argued that man ‘cannot contemplate himself as in 
a better state or on the way to the best, without contemplating others, not merely as 
a means to that better state, but as sharing it with him’ (Green 1969, p. 210). Thus: 


Having found his pleasures and pains dependent upon the pleasures and pains 
of others, he must be able, in the contemplation of a possible satisfaction of 
himself, to include the satisfaction of those others, and. . .a satisfaction of them 
as ends in themselves and not as means to his pleasure. He must, in short, 
be capable of conceiving and seeking a permanent well-being in which the 
permanent well-being of others is included (Green 1969, p. 212; see also Richter 
1964, pp. 191-221, especially 212-15). 
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In other words, man’s nature is to be part of society, and anything which contributes 
to the creation, well-being or harmony of society is to be encouraged. 

The ‘common good’ then is the mutual harmony of all in society, brought about 
by each seeking his own ‘self-realization’ which includes the self-realization of others. 
Such a notion may be contrasted with Utilitarian ideas about the relationship of 
the individual to society. 

In the Utilitarian scheme of things: 


It is in vain to talk of the interest of the community without understanding 
what is the interest of the individual. A thing is said to promote the interest, 
or to be for the interest, of an individual, when it tends to add to the sum total 
of his pleasures: or, what comes to the same things, to diminish the sum total 
of his pains (Bentham 1948, p. 3). 


Moreover, the principle of utility, ‘to promote or to oppose. . . happiness’, (Bentham 
1948, p. 2) applies only to the individual, and to the community insofar as the 
community is the sum of the individuals who make it up. Thus, for Bentham: 
‘The community is a fictitious body, composed of the individual persons who are 
considered as constituting as it were its members. The interest of the community 
then is, what? — the sum of the interests of the several members who make it up’ 
(Bentham 1948, p. 3). Nothing could be more anathema to Green. For him, personal 
good, properly understood, is part of the ‘common good’, and does not take into 
account personal considerations. (Milne 1962, p. 100-106) In other words, the 
community comes first; and the common good is the mutual harmony of all in 
society seeking their own self-realization through the self-realization of others. 

Moreover, Green recognized that this meant that the function of government 
was to create the conditions in which this mutual harmony could come about. 
Of course, the currently prevailing climate is not Idealist, it is Utilitarian both in 
government, including increasingly the civil service, and in society more widely. 
The ‘public interest’ has become nothing more than the sum of the interests of 
the public (expressed specifically as the interests of the duly elected government). 
The question is should not the public interest be interpreted as the Idealist ‘common 
good’? And could not the public official, both politician and civil servant, usefully 
look to Green as an inspiration in this respect? 

In order that these questions can be dealt with more clearly, the nature of 
morality needs further investigation. Two questions need to be raised about this 
concept of morality as the ‘disinterested performance of self-imposed duties’. First, 
what are the sources of these duties? Are they divined internally, that is are there 
immutable and natural laws which govern human impulse? Or are they perceived 
as a result of human experience, that is are they conceived as a result of observing 
what is actually good and then perceiving what the real good is? The answer to 
this question probably lies in the nature of morality and its inseparability from 
the ‘common good’. If morality requires this social dimension then it can be argued 
that duties imposed are duties inspired by the need to seek the good of society. 

The second question is this: what are the rewards and what are the sanctions 
for the performance or non-performance of these self-imposed duties? Green would 
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hold that the reward or sanction would be one of conscience: that is to say that 
to do good, to perform a moral duty, is reward in itself. The sanction would be 
the danger of living in a society that would hinder the individual's self-realization. 

The argument so far is as follows: first, morality is the disinterested performance 
of self-imposed duties. These duties are performed with the intention of self- 
realization. Self-realization involves not just the satisfaction of self, but satisfaction 
of self in a society which includes others who are also concerned with their own 
self-realization. Thus, the ultimate end of morality is the mutual harmony of all 
in society, or to use Green's phrase the ‘common good’. An act is moral insofar 
as it contributes to this ‘common good’, though it must have as its motive the 
‘common good’ to be counted as being a moral act. That is, motive is important 
in determining the morality or otherwise of an act. Government exists to promote 
the ‘common good’ by maintaining the conditions in which morality shall be 
possible: it does this by removing the hindrances to the achievement of self- 
realization, which is the realization of self in a society which includes others. 

Although all people are called upon to lead a moral life, there is one group of 
people upon which it is particularly incumbent to act with these moral principles 
in mind: the governors, both politicians and officials. Government is, after all, 
called upon to create the conditions in which morality shall be possible. However, 
it has already been noted that the prevailing moral climate, a moral climate set 
in particular by politicians, is Utilitarian in nature. It may even be argued that 
politicians, no matter what their political party, are quite incapable of acting in 
any other way than with Utilitarian principles in mind. This then leaves officials 
as being the keepers of the ‘common good’, or to use a phrase they might be more 
at home with, the ‘public interest’. Or does it? The questions now become, why 
should we see officials as the keepers of the public interest? What indeed is the 
public interest from the perspective of the world as the official might actually 
perceive it? And might a code of ethics, that is to say a means of ranking moral 
values, help these keepers of the public interest (if indeed they can be regarded 
as such) in the performance of their duties? 

The first problem is that it must be borne in mind that civil servants are precisely 
that: they are the servants of the civil institutions of society. More particularly 
they are the servants of ministers. Ministers it should be remembered, are the 
representatives of the public in the departments of government. They are, moreover, 
the political heads of their respective departments and as such are accountable to 
Parliament, in particular to the directly elected House of Commons. Although not 
directly elected to their high offices as ministers, nevertheless they do have the 
legitimacy derived, first from (usually) having been elected to represent a particular 
parliamentary constituency, and secondly, of having the sanction of Parliament, 
in particular the House of Commons, in the performance of these duties as ministers. 
The constitutional convention which governs the performance of these duties as 
ministers is known as ministerial responsibility, of which there are two aspects: 
first, that the ministers collectively accept responsibility for all of the acts of the 
government as a whole, thus enabling the House of Commons, if it so wishes, 
to dismiss the government as a whole in a vote of censure; secondly, and more 
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importantly, that ministers are individually responsible to Parliament for all the 
official acts of all civil servants within their particular individual departments. That 
is to say that it is ministers, and only ministers, as politicians and representatives 
of the public in departments, who are responsible and answerable for all the 
activities of their departments and who can face the sanction of dismissal from 
their office if Parliament does not approve of the actions of any of the officials 
within departments. Thus, no civil servant when acting on the behalf of his depart- 
ment, has a constitutional personality of his own. He is always acting in the 
minister's name. This doctrine, the doctrine of individual ministerial responsibility 
to Parliament, must surely raise the question of whether it is ministers, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, who should be seen as the keepers of the public interest. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that the convention of ministerial 
responsibility is derived from two higher constitutional doctrines: these are what 
the famous constitutional lawyer A. V. Dicey referred to as ‘the twin pillars of 
the Constitution’ — the sovereignty of Parliament and the rule of law. For present 
purposes the rule of law means simply this, that nobody, including ministers of the 
Crown, is above the law. The law has two main sources, the common law, which 
is essentially a system of precedents built up over the centuries by the judges, and 
the statute law, which is the accumulation of Acts of Parliament. The sovereignty 
of Parliament means essentially that no body or institution has precedence over the 
constitutional entity known as the Queen in Parliament. That is to say that Parlia- 
ment can make and unmake any law ~ including codifying the common law - and 
that the laws that it makes are binding upon the judges and take precedence over 
common law. 

For civil servants this constitutional position raises numerous dilemmas, most 
notably, where there is conflict between Parliament and the government, the 
question as to where the civil servant's primary loyalty must lie. Is it to the Queen’s 
ministers? Or is it to the Queen's Parliament? Or is it to neither? Should the civil 
servant's loyalty be solely to the ‘public interest’? This is the point at which civil 
servants, managers in British central government, might be called upon to make 
judgements about the ‘public interest’, and in so doing to make moral judgements in 
line with Green's definition of morality as ‘the disinterested performance of self- 
imposed duties’. The duty is to the public interest. It is disinterested in the sense that 
personal considerations, perhaps the possibility of being dismissed or even of 
prosecution, ought not to play a part in the decisions made. Indeed, the personal 
good, which properly understood is part of the common good in Idealist philosophy, 
does not take into account personal considerations (Milne 1962 p. 105-6). 

The Clive Ponting and Westland affairs illustrate this point admirably (Ponting 
1986; Fry 1985; Drewry 1987; Hennessy 1986; Oliver and Austen 1986; Chapman 
1986), as do the recent débfcles over the government's handling of water privatiza- 
tion and the Lockerbie air disaster. These episodes, and others, indicate that 
ministers behave politically: that is to say that their judgements are affected by 
party political or parliamentary advantage considerations. Although not universally 
true, it is fair to say that such considerations are essentially selfish, or on the behalf 
of particular interests, and although they may on occasion coincide with ‘the public 
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interest’, they are not primarily concerned with ‘the public interest’. In Green's 
philosophy, a moral act is one which not only enhances the ‘common good’ but 
also has as its intention that enhancement. It is motivation which makes a good 
act a moral act. Moreover, any act must be considered to be a good act in itself 
before it can be considered a moral act, in the sense of enhancing the common 
good. From this it can be argued that ministers often behave in ways which make 
them quite unfit to be the keepers of the public interest. 

If ministers are often unfit, and leaving aside civil servants for the time being, 
what about Parliament? Dealing first with the House of Commons it is true that 
in a strictly constitutional sense Members of Parliament are the representatives 
of their constituents. That is to say, following Edmund Burke, that they exercise 
their judgement on behalf of their constituents bearing no other factor in mind 
except the merits of the issues before them. This, of course, is a fallacy. MPs belong 
to political parties. They are chosen in a majority of cases not by their local 
electorates but by their local constituency parties. This stems from the type of 
electoral system we have in this country, the so-called ‘first-past-the-post’ system 
of simple plurality which allows political parties to amass concentrations of votes 
making the majority of constituencies ‘safe’ for one party or another. If the 
conscience of MPs somehow survives this problem, the second problem is one of 
ambition and advancement once in Parliament. Most MPs seek ministerial office, 
and this means supporting the current leadership of their particular party in the 
hope of being visited by the patronage held in the hands of that leadership. Even 
if this is an unfair characterization it is nonetheless true that the vast majority of 
MPs belong to a political party. Whether or not an MP genuinely regards those 
beliefs and values as being in the national or public interest, the fact remains that 
such is not necessarily the case. 

Turning from the Commons to the Lords. Can their noble lordships be regarded 
as the keepers of the public interest? They are, after all, dependent on nobody 
for their positions, and it is true that their deliberations are often far more sensible 
and reflective than those of the lower house. However, the question must be raised 
here as to the legitimacy of that august body the House of Lords. Many peers 
are hereditary: they take part in the legislative process merely because of the 
privilege of their birth. Of the rest, most are there because of services rendered, 
many because of party political services rendered. Thus, while the House of Lords 
may aspire to act as the only effective opposition to the present government, this 
lack of political legitimacy renders it incapable of acting as the keeper of the public 
interest. 

This, then, leaves the civil service, in particular those grades which have senior 
and middle management roles, from Permanent Secretary to Principal. The first 
objection which might be raised to thinking of civil servants as keepers of the public 
interest is the fact of their own lack of legitimacy. In the sense that civil servants 
are not elected this observation cannot be refuted. However, legitimacy may have 
other sources than election and may be other than party political in character. 

The classic source of ideas on this matter are the writings of Max Weber, on 
bureaucracy, authority and legitimacy, (Gerth and Wright Mills 1948, Introduction 
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and pp. 77-128 and 196-244). Authority for Weber was the legitimate exercise 
of power. Legitimacy had three possible sources, what he referred to as the 
Charismatic, Traditional and Legal-Rational types of authority. Granted that these 
are ideas and that sources of authority can be multiple, the House of Commons 
is primarily based on a Charismatic form of authority (expressed through the 
electoral process), the House of Lords on a Traditional form of authority and the 
civil service on a Legal-Rational form of authority. The Legal-Rational form of 
authority was, for Weber, the basis upon which bureaucracy, which was the 
‘technically superior’ means of administering large and complex organizations, was 
built and from which it derived its legitimacy. Essentially such legitimacy depended 
upon knowledge and ability and strict impartiality or objectivity. And since the 
British civil service must be acknowledged as something approaching the extreme 
and delimiting case of Weber's Ideal Type’ bureaucracy, it is in the light of these 
ideas that the legitimacy of the civil service can be discussed. In the first place, 
all civil servants are appointed according to publicly known criteria. The basis 
of appointment to ‘apprentice’ positions for senior management, the grade of 
Administration Trainee (AT), is first of all the possession of at least a good honours 
degree, supplemented by rigorous examination according to criteria designed by 
the Civil Service Commission. The commission was set up as a body independent 
of both ministers and the civil service which is charged with the responsibility of 
certifying that candidates have the necessary pre-requisites for employment in the 
civil service and that they are capable of carrying out whatever duties may be 
assigned to them. Promotion within the service is based on merit, and only at 
the very top of the service, the grades of Under Secretary, Deputy Secretary and 
Permanent Secretary, is there any ministerial involvement in appointments. By 
the time aspiring Permanent Secretaries have reached the grade of Assistant 
Secretary, they have proven themselves in the arts of administration. Moreover, 
in the process of acquiring these arts, and partly deriving from their backgrounds 
and educations, they have lost (probably never even had) any vestiges of party 
political bias. The civil service has always prided itself on its party political neutrality 
and thus on the acceptability of its work on the part of all governments of whichever 
political party. All civil servants become ‘socialized’ into this atmosphere of party 
political neutrality and were recruited in the knowledge that they could succumb 
to such ‘socialization’. In other words, people who have strong party political views 
would not normally be appointed. Indeed it is unlikely that people with strong 
party political views would present themselves for consideration for appointment 
in the civil service (Chapman 1968). 

In essence, the British civil service possesses many of the pre-requisites for 
assuming the legitimacy deriving from Legal-Rational authority: it is recruited 
according to publicly known stringent criteria; promotion within it is based on 
merit, that is on acknowledged ability within, and specialist knowledge of, the 
‘political environment’; and it is strictly impartial, both as between political parties 
and in dealing with the public. 

The question now is, does it also possess some of the possible dysfunctions of 
bureaucracy, most notably the insularity and self-serving tendencies identified with 
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bureaucratic organizations? If it does, then it cannot act as the keeper of the public 
interest, as which, by default of other institutions of civil life, it might be called 
upon to act. If morality consists in the performance of acts from the motive of 
enhancing the ‘common good’ through the process of self-realization, and must 
also be compatible with the self-realization of others in society, then any civil servant 
who acts in such a way that it is the bureaucracy’s interests which are being served 
cannot be considered to be acting for the ‘common good’, or more practically, 
‘the public interest’. 

This raises the question of codes of ethics, because, as noted earlier, codes of 
ethics are concerned with the application of moral standards and may thus have 
the effect of reducing the tendencies towards the bureaucratic dysfunctions men- 
tioned: that is to say they may have the effect of helping senior managers in the 
public service perform acts from the motive of the ‘common good’. 

The practical question of a code of ethics for managers in British government 
has become vitally important in recent years, fuelled in particular by the plight 
of Clive Ponting and the behaviour of certain ministers over the Westland Helicopter 
company. Where do the loyalties of civil servants lie? What are their duties and 
responsibilities to ministers? To whom, for what, and how are civil servants 
accountable? 

Traditionally, the civil service has eschewed codes of conduct. The Civil Service 
Pay and Conditions of Service Code, formerly Estacode, puts it like this: 


It has never been thought necessary to lay down a precise code of conduct 
because civil servants jealously maintain their professional standards. In practice 
the distinctive character of the British Civil Service depends largely on the 
existence of a general code of conduct which, although to some extent intangible 
and unwritten, is of very real importance. 


However, as early as 1970, the First Division Association felt that: The existence 
of a comprehensive but intangible and unwritten code would be hard to verify 
and runs counter to many people’s experience. We believe reliance on it leads to 
a dangerous complacency’ (FDA 1970, para. 7). 

The FDA’s concern with professional codes of conduct first emerged seriously 
in the late 1960s because the Fulton report had offended many Administrative Class 
civil servants by criticizing them for their ‘amateurism’. This concern was reflected 
in the following motion passed by the 1969 Annual General Meeting of the 
association: 

To call attention to the need to define the professional standards expected from 

public servants in the light of their constitutional role and developments in 

government administration, and to ask the Executive Committee to play its part 
in stimulating discussion of this question within the public service and more 

widely (FDA 1970, para. 1). 

The resolution was moved by Mr D. H. Morrell of the Home Office in a speech 
which is regarded by many as one of the most moving ever given at an FDA 
Annual General Meeting. In it he argued fiercely that civil servants were not 
amateurs: 
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We are professionals. Ever since the great reforms of the last century we have 
exhibited the two primary characteristics of a true profession. We profess an 
ethic regulating our work: and we possess knowledge and knowhow specific 
to that work. 


Our ethic is simply stated. We stand committed to neutrality of process. We 
profess that public power is not to be used to further the private purposes of 
those to whom it is entrusted. It is to be used solely for the furtherance of public 
purposes as defined by constitutional process. 


The difficulty lay in the practical application of this ‘principle of universal validity.’ 
In particular Mr Morrell recognized the difficulties inherent in evolving a set of 
procedural rules such that officials who were applying them, people who were 
‘not in themselves value-neutral — because they are human beings with needs and 
aspirations’ — could, by accepting them, contribute to the process of determining 
and administering public policies. He argued: 


We still do not accept the reality of our individual humanity; we have not 
therefore evolved rules of procedure such that we can contribute all that we 
are to a process having public not private outcomes. And the price which we 
and the public pay for pursuing a myth is heavy. 

Speaking personally, I find it yearly more difficult to reconcile personal integrity 
with a view of my role which requires the deliberate suppression of part of 
what I am... 


But the price which the public has to pay is even heavier. For the part of ourselves 
we are asked to suppress is the creative part. 


In the light of these observations Mr Morrell suggested: 


that our professional commitment to neutrality of process needs to be worked 
out afresh in rules of procedure which will liberate, and make available for the 
public good, the immense store of human sensitivity and creativity which I 
believe to be imprisoned by an outmoded myth of personal objectivity. 


His immediate plea was: 


that the Executive Committee should consider whether circumstances could be 
created in which our representatives could sit down, on neutral ground but with 
the blessing of the political and permanent heads of the Service, to thrash out 
in company with politicians, representatives of other professions and of the 
community at large, freely and openly, the issues which I have tried to raise 
(FDA 1969). 


The response of the Executive Committee was to set up a Sub-Committee on 
Professional Standards in the Public Service. 

There was, ‘of course. ..no question of the FDA committing itself to a specific 
point of view’ (FDA 1971); but it is interesting to note some of the views being 
expressed by members of the association on professional standards in their own 
occupation. It is also interesting to note that the membership of the sub-committee 
included Miss (now Dame) Anne Mueller (formerly Second Permanent Secretary in 
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the Cabinet Office in charge of personnel management in the civil service) and 
Mr (now Sir) Peter Middleton (now First Permanent Secretary at the Treasury). 

The starting point of the sub-committee was where the Fulton committee had 
left off. The Fulton committee: 


did not consider [some] organisational problems, such as relations between 
departments with overlapping or conflicting interests. Nor did they explore the 
difficult boundary of what Ministers have a right to expect and civil servants 
a duty to provide. And they left completely untouched the question of ethical 
standards which determine how civil servants perform their work in relation to 
the loyalties they observe and the conflicts they perceive. . .(FDA 1970, para. 4). 


Moreover, academics and other interested outsiders had not made serious comment 
on such matters (FDA 1970, paras. 5 and 6), and in official quarters within the civil 
service itself there had not been any thought about professional matters since 1928. 

What then were the issues this sub-committee considered? First of all it seemed 
sensible to state what responsibilities a civil servant had. His primary duty was 
to his minister and to the ministerial office which he (the civil servant) was 
concerned to maintain (FDA 1970, para. 9). Secondly, he had a de facto duty 
towards his official superiors (FDA 1970, para. 10). Thirdly, he arguably had a 
duty to the administration as a whole — however, ‘with executive powers vested 
in individual Ministers, and the power to reward and punish individual civil servants 
vested in their official head, the system is biased in favour of the interests of the 
part where they may conflict with the interests of the whole’ (FDA 1970, para. 11). 
More debatable than these three duties was whether civil servants had still wider 
responsibilities, to Parliament and to the democratic system (FDA 1970, para. 12); 
and whether they ‘should be conscious of [the democratic process] and of the rights 
and desires of the individuals who make up the community’ (FDA 1970, para. 13). 

The views that the sub-committee had on these matters were not unanimous. 
One view, not shared by the majority, was that: 


any discussion of professional standards for civil servants must be based on 
the proposition that civil servants have a duty only towards the government 
whom they serve and that this duty is fully discharged by loyal, truthful and 
objective service to Ministers. . . Ministers would be answerable for their policies 
to Parliament and the electorate and civil servants would be debarred from 
altering, applying or presenting government policy so as to take account of 
anything other than the wishes of the government (FDA 1970, para. 30). 
This was a ‘restricted view’ and might lead civil servants ‘in certain circumstances 
[to] find it difficult to act in a manner which was honourable, truthful and in 
accordance with their conscience.’ For example: 


they might believe the government's policy to be against the public interest, 
unfair, or simply irrelevant to the real facts. They might be reluctant to defend 
government policy when, in their opinion, the arguments against it were stronger 
and more in accordance with the facts than the arguments for it. They might 
find it hard, in presenting government policy, to present all the facts in 
perspective (FDA 1970, para. 31). 
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Within this restricted view it would be a mistake to seek to solve conflicts by 
widening the duties of civil servants. Such a move ‘would introduce the notion 
that officials become in some sense the trustees of the interests of Parliament and 
the public when Ministerial policies fail adequately to take these interests into 
account.’ That would be contrary to the constitutional position (FDA 1970, 
para. 32). Efforts should instead be made to make the opposition, pressure groups 
and the Press more concerned to obtain the facts from government; there should 
be a move towards leaving ministers to present public policies; and: 


above all efforts should be directed towards maintaining and developing, but 
only as part of the internal dialogue between Ministers and civil servants and 
among civil servants themselves, the wide freedom of expression, and the right 
to disagree constructively, which have traditionally been tolerated in many parts 
of the higher Civil Service (FDA 1970, para. 33). 


However, a majority of the sub-committee took a wider view of civil servants’ 
duties. They did not believe that the duty to the minister and duty to wider 
institutions were mutually exclusive or that in all conceivable circumstances the 
primacy of the duty to the minister was beyond all dispute: to suppose that was 
to oversimplify the civil servant's position (FDA 1970, para. 34). The majority of 
us feel’, read the sub-committee’s report, ‘that the possibility of conflict between 
Ministers’ wishes and professional standards must be faced, and that making the 
departmental Minister the final judge in all circumstances does not provide a 
sufficient practical guide to solving such problems’ (FDA 1970, para. 37). 

Within this majority there were several strands of opinion. One was that the 
civil servant had a duty to the ‘public interest’. Despite the many problems in 
defining what the public interest was, some of the sub-committee felt that the civil 
service: 


should recognise a professional task of ascertaining objectively what is the public 
interest in a particular context. Individual responsibility would be an important 
component and formative element in this ethic: the erosion of anonymity should 
be accepted as one consequence, and management by objectives adopted widely 
so as to ensure that responsibility was not diffused. New methods of consultation 
on policy such as Green Papers would lead to a wider agreement on the aims 
of departments, and thus provide more objective criteria of the public interest 
(FDA 1970, para. 39). 


Another view was that action should be taken to preserve the integrity of the service 
against threats arising from ‘tendentious briefing, the corruption of power, and 
the inattention to the true interests of the people’. This action would involve a new 
charter or ‘contract of service to the people’, laying down a code of conduct which 
neither senior officials nor ministers might overrule (FDA 1970, para. 41). It would 
forbid censorship of facts and opinions, insist on merit rather than conformity 
as the criterion for promotion, and institute machinery in which there was staff 
participation to deal with discipline and grievances. 

These were radical views indeed, though never seriously acted upon by the FDA. 
Nevertheless, they do indicate that there was some concern amongst senior members 
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of the civil service about the nature of their obligations. However, despite the ever 
increasing demoralization of senior civil servants (O'Toole 1989; Chapman 1988b), 
and the episodes mentioned above which have reopened the debate about pro- 
fessional standards and the role of codes of ethics, the FDA have not really lived 
up to their radicalism of the 1960s and 1970s. Their response, for example, to the 
so-called Armstrong memorandum was tame in comparison. 

In his memorandum, the ‘Note of Guidance on the Duties and Responsibilities 
of Civil Servants’, Sir Robert essentially restated a famous statement made in 1928 
by Sir Warren Fisher, the first officially recognized Head of the Civil Service, that: 
‘The first and most important duty of a civil servant is to give his undivided 
allegiance to the state on all occasions and at all times when the state calls upon 
his services. . . A civil servant is not to subordinate his duty to his private interests’ 
(Fisher 1928, para. 56). 

Armstrong expanded on this statement thus: 


Civil servants are servants of the Crown. For all practical purposes the Crown 
in this context means, and is represented by, the Government of the day. There 
are special cases in which certain functions are conferred by law upon particular 
members or groups of members of the public service; but in general the executive 
powers of the Crown are exercised by and on the advice of Her Majesty's 
Ministers, who in turn are answerable to Parliament. The civil service as such 
has no constitutional personality or responsibility separate from the duly elected 
Government of the day. . . The civil service serves the Government of the day 
as a whole, that is to say Her Majesty’s Ministers collectively, and the Prime 
Minister is the Minister for the Civil Service. The duty of the individual civil 
servant is first and foremost to the Minister of the Crown who is in charge 
of the Department in which he or she is serving. It is the Minister who is respons- 
ible, and answerable in Parliament, for the conduct of the Department's affairs 
and the management of its business. It is the duty of civil servants to serve 
their Ministers with integrity and to the best of their ability. 
He went on: 

The British Civil Service is a non-political and disciplined career service. Civil 
servants are required to serve the duly elected Government of the day, of 
whatever political complexion. It is of the first importance that civil servants 
should conduct themselves in such a way as to deserve and retain the confidence 
of Ministers, and as to be able to establish the same relationship with those 
whom they may be required to serve in some future Administration. That 
confidence is the indispensable foundation of a good relationship between 
Ministers and civil servants. The conduct of civil servants should at all times 
be such that Ministers and potential future Ministers can be sure that confidence 
can be freely given and that the civil service will at all times conscientiously 
fulfil its duties and obligations to, and impartially assist, advise and carry out 
the policies of, the duly elected Government of the day (Armstrong 1985, 
paras. 2-4), 


This statement is an impeccable statement of constitutional theory; it is however, 
a parody of political practice. It uses the words ‘integrity’ and ‘conscientiously’ 
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without thinking of those words in the context of the people to whom it specifically 
applies, that is civil servants, and it certainly ignores the ‘integrity’ and ‘conscience’ 
of ministers. To some extent, that deficiency was remedied in a new edition of 
the statement which included a new paragraph which quoted from the government's 
response to the Seventh Report of the Treasury and Civil Service Committee, thus: 
‘The Government believes that Ministers are well aware of the principles that should 
govern their duties and responsibilities in relation to Parliament and in relation 
to civil servants. It goes without saying that these include the obligations of integrity’ 
(Armstrong 1987, para. 2). 

In its evidence to the Treasury and Civil Service Committee and its investiga- 
tion into the duties and responsibilities of civil servants, which was specifically 
concerned with the so-called ‘Armstrong Memorandum’, the First Division Associa- 
tion was extremely critical of Sir Robert's statement. It was ‘a narrow statement 
of existing conventions with heavy emphasis on a civil servant's duty and little 
about resolving ethical dilemmas’ (FDA 1986, pp. 59—60). 

To remedy this deficiency the FDA made suggestions of its own about a code 
of ethics for civil servants. But even this seems somewhat traditional and its general 
statements of principle read as follows: 


Civil Servants in the United Kingdom are servants of the Queen in Parliament. 
The civil service is politically neutral and individual civil servants may be 
expected to serve a succession of administrations. Their conduct should be such 
that a new administration need have no reason to suppose that they are unable 
or unwilling to implement its policies or serve it loyally; this implies that in 
their official duties they should avoid personal identification with the political 
philosophy of any particular administration. Civil servants have a professional 
duty to provide Ministers with honest and impartial advice whether or not this 
accords with the Minister’s or Government's views; advice which in any way 
departs from this is in breach of civil servants’ duty and damages their integrity 
as servants of the Crown. 

Civil servants are also servants of the executive, which is a function of the Crown 
carried out by Ministers who are accountable to Parliament. It follows that civil 
servants should diligently pursue the implementation of government policies 
unless they are in posts where statutory duties or professional responsibilities 
require them to act independently. They should not seek to obstruct these policies 
by delay, by witholding relevant information or by misusing delegated powers 
in a manner contrary to the spirit or letter of government policy. It also follows 
that civil servants should preserve the confidences of Ministers and should not 
divulge them without authorisation (FDA 1985, preamble). 


This seems to be more or less what Sir Robert Armstrong had in mind. It begins 
promisingly with civil servants as being ‘servants of the Queen in Parliament’, but 
this turns out to mean, essentially, the Crown, and, in Sir Robert's phrase: ‘For 
all practical purposes the Crown in this context means and is represented by the 
Government of the day’. This does not seem to be any different from the FDA's 
statement. True, it should, as the FDA pointed out, be read in the context of their 
desire to see the repeal of Section 2 of the Official Secrets Act and its replacement 
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by a Freedom of Information Act. True also that the code goes on to lay down 
procedures to resolve difficulties which arise where a civil servant's conscience 
renders him incapable of serving the minister in the manner expected or where 
he is asked to perform an illegal act. However, so too does Sir Robert’s memo- 
randum - and although the FDA’s procedures may be more formal and may involve 
the Chairman of the relevant Parliamentary Select Committee, the gap between 
the two does not seem so large as to be unbridgeable. 

Unlike the FDA's earlier efforts in this area, neither the FDA’s 1985 document 
nor the Armstrong Memorandum deal with the ‘public interest’ or the ‘common 
good’. Perhaps it is unrealistic to expect that they should, and certainly the 
difficulties inherent in the Idealist view of the ‘common good’ would make it an 
almost impossible task. For example, if the ‘common good’ is ‘the mutual harmony 
of all in society’, what exactly is meant by harmony? The same is true of statements 
about the functions of government, for example Green's assertion that they are 
‘to maintain the conditions in which morality shall be possible’, and that they should 
remove hindrances to ‘self-realization’? What are the criteria for the ‘conditions’ 
of morality? What are the hindrances to ‘self realization’? What exactly is ‘self- 
realization’? 

Perhaps most importantly of all, however, is the inability in any society, but 
especially in a democratic society, to get away from politics. Green does not really 
address himself to this question; but it is a question which needs at least to be 
raised here. For, as noted above, civil servants are servants; it is politicians as 
ministers who are the masters: and this is as it should be in a democratic society. 
However, politicians by definition, behave politically, and political acts are not 
necessarily acts geared towards the ‘common good’ or the ‘public interest’. Perhaps 
the question could be settled simply by asserting that there is an acceptable area 
of political controversy and political debate bounded by a perimeter of propriety 
labelled the ‘public interest’ or the ‘common good’. When that perimeter is breached 
then it is the duty of all concerned, not just civil servants, but other politicians 
and citizens more widely, to act to defend that breach. But when is this perimeter 
to be set up? Who is to guard it or to judge whether it has been breached? 

The answer to this question lies in the nature of the system of government. In 
most societies the system of government is established and controlled by a single, 
sovereign document, the constitution. In this society however, no such document 
exists. And, as Richard Chapman points out in his sharp and provocative inaugural 
lecture, it is the highly regarded traditions of public sector management which 
provide one of the bases for the stability of the state (Chapman 1988b, pp. 16-17). 
Or at least provided. Those traditions are under threat from developments 
apparently aimed at cutting the cost of government. As Chapman states: 


These developments seem to represent such a significant change of emphasis 
and ultimately of direction, that even if welcomed on the grounds of cost cutting 
and rolling back the frontiers of the state, they seem out of character with the 
highly regarded traditions, standards and expectations of public sector manage- 
ment in this country. It may seem premature to issue dire warnings of the dangers 
of corruption, but if the sorts of safeguards that worked so well in the past 
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are removed — safeguards involving regular posting of staff, recruitment on the 
basis of open competitions with the objective assessment of applicants, and 
socialisation which encourages the highest standards of integrity and public 
service as the most desirable qualities in public sector management — if these 
safeguards no longer exist, then it may be necessary to ask if alternative measures 
should be introduced to ensure that high standards of public sector manage- 
ment are still achievable (Chapman 1988b, pp. 16-17). 


In other cultures, Chapman writes, there are different safeguards against the dangers 
he outlines: ombudsmen, droit administratif, written constitutions and enforceable 
codes of ethics. And it is at this point that the question raised earlier may be raised 
again. The question is whether in the circumstances outlined a ‘code of ethics’ is 
of any practical use. Will a code of ethics help civil servants determine when the 
perimeter of propriety has been overstepped and give an indication of what action 
to take in consequence? True, in this current context it can state what the con- 
stitutional position is; it can lay down where, for most practical purposes, a civil 
servant's everyday duty should lie; it can establish procedures of appeal against 
the unfair treatment of civil servants. What it cannot do is lay down the criteria, 
except in the most general terms, of what it is to be ‘good’, or what the word 
‘ought’ means in its ethical sense. That is to say it cannot lay down what morality 
is or what a moral act is in any given circumstances. This, in the end, is for the 
personal judgement of all individuals who must make their decisions in the light 
of all the evidence available to them. That is to say that ethical theory has simply 
this as its basis: it can lay down the criteria for what sort of questions an individual 
should raise with himself over particular situations; but it cannot lay down the 
questions themselves. Nor does it provide any of the answers. 

And this is where T. H. Green may once again be considered. For Green, as 
Milne points out, a theory of morality can be of help only to the man who is 
trying to be moral (Milne 1962, p. 110-20). The question is: what are the sources 
of the ideas which govern that man’s actions, and, of course, their morality or 
otherwise? For civil servants it is those very traditions which Chapman sees as 
being under threat from the current developments in public sector management. In 
the past civil servants would have had as one of their primary considerations in 
carrying out their work the ‘public interest’, in the sense of the community coming 
before the individual (Chapman 1988a, pp. 313-14; 1968 and 1970; O'Toole 1989). 
However, the prevailing moral climate is Utilitarian, and has been for at least a 
decade, and probably longer. Civil servants have, almost inevitably, become 
increasingly concerned with their own interests (O'Toole 1989; Chapman 1988a, 
pp. 312-14 and 1988b, pp. 15~16). The traditions of public service, of disinterested- 
ness and of impartiality are under threat. What really is needed now is a thorough- 
going review of the position of the civil service in government and society, perhaps 
a royal commission, which can raise some of the questions raised here; and provide 
some answers. And perhaps such a review could look to T. H. Green and his 
concern with the ‘common good’ as its inspiration. What can be said is that in 
the past, civil servants could have been regarded as keepers of the ‘public interest’. 
Today, such a proposition would be questionable. Where, then, does society turn? 
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DECISION MAKING REVISITED 
RICHARD A. CHAPMAN 





Decision Making is a case study of the decision to raise the Bank Rate by 2 per cent (to 
7 per cent) on 19 September 1957. Following the decision there were rumours that there 
had been improper disclosure of information before the official announcement. There was 
newspaper speculation and Questions were asked in the House of Commons. Later, a 
Tribunal of Inquiry was set up which found that there had been no improper disclosure 
but which revealed much not previously known about the way the Treasury and the Bank 
of England worked, both separately and together. This article reconsiders selected aspects 
of the original study in the light of | files recently released in the Public Record Office and 
of other publications since the book was published: It includes comments about the 
ey of files, open government, and the study of public administration in the United 
Kingdom. 


INTRODUCTION 


Decision Making is a short book first published in 1968 (Chapman 1968). Its length 
was strictly limited to 30,000 words to conform to the requirements of the Routledge 
and Kegan Paul Library of Political Studies series — though this was less than half 
the length of the original manuscript. Twelve publishers, including all the specialist 
publishers of public administration books, had already rejected it: the reply from 
Macmillan was typical — ‘the book could scarcely appeal to a large enough market 
to make it worth our while taking it on’. However, in the event, the book was 
very well received and generously reviewed. For example, The Times (24 February 
1969) welcomed it as ‘a pioneering work’, Professor Peter Self wrote that it was 
‘an elegantly written account’ and ‘the first study of an actual decision within or 
rather on the fringes of British Government’ (Self 1969), and Lee Brown, in the 
Municipal Review (May 1969) said it was ‘as enthralling as the most popular thriller’. 
The book was reprinted in 1971 because the Open University adopted it as a text. 
By the time it went out of print it had sold 8,000 copies. 

Like the first books of many academic writers, Decision Making grew out of 
a PhD thesis. The topic was, in fact, a study from the perspective of a student of 
public administration, of the decision to raise the Bank Rate on 19 September 1957. 


Richard A. Chapman is Professor of Politics in the University of Durham. This article is a revised 
and expanded version of a paper presented at the 1989 annual conference of the Public Administration 
Committee of the Joint University Council. 
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That rise in Bank Rate was not only an unusually large rise of two percentage 
points, it was a rise to 7 per cent, a level which had only occurred previously 
in November 1907, August 1914, and April 1920. However, the decision had more 
than economic significance. The Bank Rate increase was accompanied by rumours 
that there had been an unauthorized leak which, it was suggested, may have enabled 
certain persons to benefit financially. On 20 September The Times wrote of ‘inspired 
selling’, the Manchester Guardian that ‘one or two people seem to have got wind 
of it’, and the Financial Times of ‘a whisper’. On the 21st the News Chronicle 
published a paragraph under the heading ‘People who knew’ and on the 22nd 
Reynolds News published an article entitled ‘Bank Rate Leak. New Evidence’ (which 
was a review or repetition of newspaper statements). The Lord Chancellor, at the 
invitation of the Prime Minister, carried out an investigation lasting ten days and 
involving interviews with twenty-six persons into the allegations that there had 
been prior disclosure of the decision. The Lord Chancellor's inquiry satisfied the 
Prime Minister that there was no case for a further inquiry.’ 

Later, questions in the House of Commons implied that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Mr Peter Thorneycroft (now Lord Thorneycroft), had prematurely 
disclosed information about the Bank Rate, and Mr Oliver Poole (later Lord Poole), 
then Deputy Chairman of the Conservative Party, was mentioned in connection 
with the disclosure. Poole asked the Prime Minister to set up a tribunal of inquiry 
and on 14 November 1957, following a government motion in the House of 
Commons, the Home Secretary, Mr R. A. Butler, (later Lord Butler), set up a 
Tribunal under the Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) Act, 1921. Such an inquiry 
was, and is, a very important judicial investigation; it is in form a court of justice 
and in substance a fact-finding agency. In the case of the Bank Rate Leak Inquiry, 
the thirteenth to be set up under the 1921 Act, the Tribunal’s Minutes of Evidence 
(Proceedings 1957) were published in addition to its Report (1958). 

Finding a challenging, interesting PhD topic is not an easy task, but in 1962, 
less than five years after the controversial Bank Rate increase, the event was still 
in popular memory and the Tribunal had, as an unintended consequence of its 
investigations, published a wealth of evidence about how the Treasury and the 
Bank of England actually worked. At the time, this enthusiastic and inexperienced 
researcher thought that, as a bona fide scholar, he might be granted access to official 
files (though perhaps only on condition that nothing was published without official 
permission). If that proved impractical, he at least hoped to interview personalities 
involved in making the 19 September 1957 Bank Rate decision. The project was 
therefore very exciting: there were few British public administration PhD projects 
before the mid-1960s, and this one might now be categorized as contemporary 
history rather than what historians might call late modern history; it had a good >- 
prospect of making an original contribution to knowledge about the practice of 
British public administration; it seemed a topic that ought to have book potential; 
and, by no means least, in the period before the establishment of the Social Science 
Research Council and its postgraduate research awards, the task seemed practicable 
for research on what had to be a strictly part-time basis, in evenings and at 
weekends, 
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There are two purposes in reviewing the project some twenty-eight years later. 
The first purpose is to focus on the ‘open goverhment’ perspective, which involves 
reviewing the benefits and practice of making more official information available 
as a result of the Public Records Act 1967 — for it was the 1967 Act which granted 
access to official files after only 30 years, instead of the previous 50 years. This 
review includes autobiographical material and is based on a reconsideration of 
the research experience when the case study was written, together with an account 
of recent experience based on the official files only made available within the last 
year or two. However, it should be noted that changes in legislation to reduce 
the years before files are made available in the Public Record Office (PRO) do not 
necessarily contribute to more open government. The second, more important, 
purpose is to consider the research project in the light of information available 
as a result of subsequent publications, to see whether the findings in the study 
are still good, or have been superseded by later academic research or changes in 
the practice of public administration. 


THE ‘OPEN GOVERNMENT’ PERSPECTIVE 


In 1962 I innocently believed that, as so much information had been made available 
about who had given advice to ministers in relation to the decision to raise the 
Bank Rate, there would be no harm in examining further how the advice was given. 
For such revelations, the constraints of the doctrine of ministerial responsibility 
seemed to be only marginally relevant because the Tribunal, in public, had already 
revealed who the decision makers and advisers were, and far from harming the 
institutions or persons involved, it was thought the information might be beneficial 
in clearing away ambiguities in the public mind about a public corporation that 
had notoriously neglected public relations. To my disappointment, my requests 
to see the statements taken by the Treasury Solicitor on behalf of the Tribunal 
were all refused. In 1942 it was, however, intimated that the files would be available 
in the Public Record Office in due course (which then meant 2008, but with the 
later reduction to a 30-year rule, became 1988). 

I wrote to everyone who appeared from the Minutes of Evidence to have had 
a part to play in making the decision, but none of them would see me. I also wrote 
to many of the other Tribunal witnesses, for guidance in interpreting what they 
had said. The reply I received from Mr Daniel Meinertzhagen, of Lazard Brothers 
and Co. Ltd., reflected the sentiments in most of the replies I received. He wrote: 
‘_. Since the episode as a whole was unpleasant and unhappy in the extreme, I 
am afraid it is not an experience which I am now willing to re-live’. One respondent, 
Mr R. A. Vreede, took more trouble than anyone else to answer my questions 
about banking and the stock market and added, as a postscript: ‘My doctor in 
Holland once told me that the life expectancy of foreign exchange dealers was bad. 
Often in later life they relieve the strain by alcohol’. 

Before 1959 there was no specific statutory right of access to public records in 
the PRO (Roper 1987). As a politics student in the 1950s I had followed with interest 
the developments towards what appeared to be more open government. Indeed, 
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through my inexperience when I began my research I believed that, as a scholar 
with no party political affiliation, no desire to engage in sensational journalism, 
and personal caution — partly innate and partly through my earlier civil service 
career — I would be trusted to the extent of being shown actual files and that 
Treasury and Bank officials would also be prepared to see me. These opportunities 
were denied. Compared with North America, where I had taken a master’s degree, 
I learned quickly that in Britain social scientists are not generally respected; quite 
the contrary, as far as most officials were concerned. A British social scientist, 
it seemed to me in the early 1960s, may not be without honour elsewhere, but 
he generally would in his own country, and he almost certainly would where the 
practice of government and public administration was concerned. 

Perhaps I may be permitted a modest digression at this point for two anecdotes. 
One of the features about the relationship between the Bank of England and the 
Treasury in the late 1950s that surprised me was that, as far as I could make out, 
there was no secure telephone link between the Bank and the Treasury. All over the 
Air Ministry, where I had previously worked, there were telephones with prominent 
labels saying which were secure and which were not. It seemed quite extraordinary 
that there was no such link between our great financial institutions. The con- 
sequential tactics for discussing important, highly sensitive matters between the 
Bank and the Treasury were, quite evidently from the Bank Rate Tribunal evidence, 
amateur in the extreme. The Governor's visits to the Treasury were particularly 
important. But no one would confirm my findings. The matter was completely 
shrouded as an official secret, though the position seemed abundantly obvious from 
the evidence. It was not until after Decision Making had been published that, at 
the 1969 PAC (Public Administration Committee) Conference with representatives 
of the Civil Service Department, at York University, I was chatting over coffee 
with Sir William Armstrong (later Lord Armstrong), then Head of the Civil Service, 
and as we split up to return to a conference session he quietly said, with a twinkle 
in his eye, that I might like to know that there was no secure telephone between 
the Bank and the Treasury. 

The second anecdote relates to 1970. At that time I was preparing an article 
on the Report from the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries, on the Bank 
of England (First Report 1970; Chapman 1971). I half-recalled a statement that 
had been recently reported in The Times, made by the Governor of the Bank of 
England in a speech (Chapman 1971, fn. 78). I searched everywhere for the reference 
but could not find it and decided to telephone the Bank, thinking that the Bank’s 
Librarian would almost certainly keep a press cutting file for internal use. I explained 
who I was and what I wanted, and the person in the Library was at first helpful, 
said he would get me the reference, and asked me to hold on. A few minutes later 
he returned to ask me to tell him my name again. When I confirmed who I was, 
and he checked that I had written Decision Making, he apologized and said he 
was terribly sorry, but he had been told he was not permitted to help me. I was 
left with the feeling that the Bank, like the Treasury, thought that it was not 
gentlemanly to write about the practice of public administration. 

Last year, being over 30 years since the Bank Rate Tribunal, I sought to read the 
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files that were closed to me when I was engaged on my research for Decision 
Making. I found that some, but not all, were available in the PRO. Where I 
discovered files still being retained in departments or with extended closure periods, 
I wrote for permission to see them. The reason for retention in this context,.in 
accordance with the provisions of the Public Records Acts, is that files contained 
documents supplied in confidence and/or information about individuals which 
would cause distress to living persons or their immediate descendants (Roper 1987). 

The Bank Rate Tribunal files being retained after 30 years are in four departments: 
the Lord Chancellor's Department, the Home Office, The Treasury Solicitor, and 
the Treasury. The files from the Lord Chancellor's Department will not be open 
until 2008. They relate to the Lord Chancellor's Inquiry into the leak investigations, 
the already mentioned initial inquiry that he conducted at the request of the Prime 
Minister. The Departmental Records Officer (DRO) replied to my request saying: 
‘The Inquiry was conducted in private and the Lord Chancellor's Report was not 
published. For these reasons and because the files are subject to extended closure 
I am not prepared to authorise access to them’. The reply was slightly unexpected 
because it seemed to imply that the Lord Chancellor's Department would only 
make available files containing papers on what had been published. Furthermore, 
it is unfortunate for the image of DROs, that the Lord Chancellor’s Department 
seems unaware that a copy of the Lord Chancellor's Report is already available 
in the Treasury files in the PRO.” 

The Home Office DRO told me that their file related solely to the formal appoint- 
ment of members of the Tribunal and to discussion about the publication of the 
final report. He added: ‘Should the file be deemed worthy of permanent preservation 
it would not become available until 1994, assuming that no period of extended 
closure is authorised’. This reply made me anxious because it seemed likely the 
file could never become available if someone deemed it unworthy of preservation. 
Fortunately, the Home Office later granted me access to documents from the 
file, though not to my own earlier correspondence, or perhaps notes on that 
correspondence, when I began my research. 

The Treasury Solicitor’s files are subject to extended closure, for 50 years and 
75 years (in the case of tax information), because ‘the papers contain commercial 
and personal financial information supplied in confidence, the disclosure of which 
would constitute a breach of faith’. My reply from the Treasury indicated that 
the accessibility of some papers would be reviewed in 1997, but other papers were 
to remain closed until 2033. Although the Treasury DRO apologized for not being 
able to grant me access to them (and has, indeed, been helpful to me), I was not 
made entirely happy by her assurance that ‘the contents would not have changed the 
findings of the Tribunal nor do they provide useful material for articles or books’. 

What conclusions or questions emerge from this experience? The civil service 
culture of the early 1960s sought to preserve the confidentiality, not only of files 
but also of bureaucratic processes. Ostensibly, this confidentiality may have been 
to preserve information given in confidence, but the denial of cooperation as well 
as of access stimulated thoughts in the researcher, that would not otherwise have 
been provoked, that perhaps there was something not quite right, something that 
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insiders felt would not be helped by a more cooperative attitude. However, this 
reaction towards academic interest was entirely consistent with the official attitude 
towards the RIPA books in the New Whitehall series (Chapman 1988, ch. 5). 
Embarrassment was to be avoided at all costs; however, a little cooperation 
could be justified if unavoidable embarrassment was subsequently minimized. The 
two volumes of RIPA case studies, Administrators in Action (Willson 1962; Rhodes 
1965) reflected the same sanitized approach, being good stories but lacking 
theoretical discussion or analysis. 

This overriding desire to prevent embarrassment is also reflected by the enormous 
care and meticulous detail which, the recently released files reveal, the Treasury 
took in briefing the Chancellor for giving his evidence to the Tribunal and in dealing 
with matters in the House of Commons. This amount of care and detail must surely 
have been expensive, but it is part of the normal work of the higher civil service, 
high quality work that is rarely recognized in public. This is thought by civil 
servants and ministers to be essential to government work in modern Britain. 
Nevertheless, this aspect of the administrative culture can stimulate distrust and 
leads to a lack of cooperation between scholars and officials. 

Even modest official cooperation in the early 1960s would have been greatly 
appreciated. As it was, requests for access at that time were rejected and Treasury 
officials, when approached personally, argued that there was a lot of material 
already available in official publications, and if academics wanted something to 
work on, that was where they should be encouraged to begin. Would it not be 
possible to develop the role of academic liaison officers so that they could perform 
a useful service as intermediaries? Clearly it is impossible to preserve all official 
papers without weeding. But weeding is a skilled operation requiring experience 
as well as training. Perhaps there should be greater flexibility in granting access 
to some of the material destined for destruction? I am genuinely grateful for the 
Treasury DRO’s intention to be helpful when dealing with my request, but it would 
have been nice to have had an opportunity to make my own decision about what 
information is relevant to my research and might be useful material for articles 
or books — even if access had been granted only on condition that there were 
constraints on publications arising from the privileged access. It is frustrating for 
a relatively senior academic to be told by a relatively junior civil servant, with 
apparently no experience in academic research or as an author, what is useful 
material for articles and books. Finally, the apparent lack of consistency in the 
attitude of DROs in the Lord Chancellor's Department and the Treasury, over a 
report that was not pubiished in 1957, but appears quite innocuous in 1989, seems 
worthy of attention by the DROs collectively. 


THE PUBLIC POLICY PERSPECTIVE 


The research for Decision Making was undertaken because the formal statements 
in the House of Commons and in the evidence to the Bank Rate Tribunal, about 
the procedure and responsibility for making a decision to raise the Bank Rate, 
made the procedure seem too simple and unreal compared with the other evidence 
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given to the Tribunal. The purpose of the research was to contribute to our 
knowledge of how public institutions work by examining in depth this one decision, 
by taking advantage of the information that had been made unprecedentedly 
available through the Bank Rate Inquiry. 

It is not possible here to present a detailed examination of all the findings from 
the research — nor would such a re-examination be of much interest, even to readers 
of Decision Making if they had not also read the thesis, for most of the theory 
and analysis in the thesis, indeed most of the thesis, was not published in Decision 
Making. Three aspects only will be considered here. First, the role of the Prime 
Minister; secondly, the role of the Lobby and the national interest; and thirdly, 
the wider implications and lessons about the public policy-making process. 

What happened in 1957 could not happen now because, following the Radcliffe 
Report on the Working of the Monetary System, published about two years later 
(1959), the procedure for deciding Bank Rate was modified. Furthermore, Bank 
Rate’s successor, minimum lending rate, does not have as much significance or 
mystique as its predecessor. Thorneycroft must have been exceedingly thankful 
and relieved that the Radcliffe Committee had been set up before the Bank Rate 
Tribunal, and with wide terms of reference to investigate the Working of the 
Monetary System. 

Nevertheless, the legal responsibility in 1957 was quite clear. Subject to any 
directions which might be given by Her Majesty's Treasury under Section 4, 
subsection (1), of the Bank of England Act, 1946, the responsibility for fixing the 
Bank Rate rested with the Court of Directors of the Bank. However, the practice 
was much more convoluted than may have appeared from this statement of legal 
responsibility. Indeed, in the 1960s it seemed to have the characteristics of what 
The Economist called ‘a formal dance’ (25 January 1958). The files released in 1988 
add further details to the earlier revelations about administrative practice. 

From a statement by Sir Edmund Compton, then Third Secretary, HM Treasury, 
it is clear that an increase in Bank Rate was first discussed in his presence on 
22 August, and included in a paper he wrote on 13 September setting out the con- 
sequences of rises to various levels, including 7 per cent.’ In fact the size of the 
Bank Rate increase, by 2 per cent, was proposed by the Bank of England as early 
as Sunday evening, 15 September, when Lord Cobbold, the Governor of the Bank, 
saw the Chancellor and others at 11 Downing Street.‘ It was repeated on Monday 
16th when Cobbold next called on the Chancellor at 6.00 p.m., and he confirmed 
his proposal in writing, with supporting arguments, the following moming, Tuesday 
17th. Cobbold called again on Tuesday evening, and at 10.00 p.m. went with 
the Chancellor to see the Prime Minister. The Governor repeated his recommenda- 
tion but the Prime Minister said he wanted more time before making up his mind 
whether the government should agree to the Bank Rate being raised and, if so, 
to what figure. As Samuel Brittan made clear in 1964, Macmillan’s views were 
coloured by his acquaintance with unemployment in Stockton-on-Tees in the inter- 
war period. He always feared that prosperity and full employment could be too 
easily sacrificed by a one-sided devotion to ‘sound money’ at the expense of other 
objectives (Brittan 1964, p. 180). Brittan was almost certainly granted interviews 
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which enabled him to make his comment; but his conclusion has been confirmed 
by a file released only in January 1990. Harold Macmillan wrote to Sir Norman 
Brook on 20 November 1957: ‘...I think any Minister would have realised the 
great anxiety that I personally had about it and my great reluctance to approve 
of this step...” 

In fact, there was some doubt about the recommendation, at least to the extent 
of its size, until the Tuesday evening. As the Chancellor put it in his statement: 
‘quite apart from the desirability of sleeping on a matter of this importance, the 
Prime Minister felt some doubts about the policy. ..he did not finally make up 
his mind till after I had left and...our joint view was not finally reached till 
10.00 a.m. on the following morning, Wednesday 18 September’.® However, by 
then the matter had been raised at the Cabinet meeting on 17 September,’ so a 
very large number of people (fourteen politicians and three secretariat at the Cabinet 
meeting alone, plus numerous other officials in the Bank and the Treasury) had 
become aware of the measures that were being considered.” In view of the lack 
of a secure telephone it is interesting to see how policy making proceeded to 
implementation. Sir Roger Makins (now Lord Sherfield), then Permanent Secretary 
to the Treasury, telephoned the Governor on Wednesday 18th, to tell him ‘that 
the Government would approve a decision by the Bank on the lines discussed on the 
previous evening’, ™ and Compton has written that, on Wednesday 18 September, 
“After I had seen the Chancellor I telephoned Mr O'Brien, the Chief Cashier of 
the Bank of England (whom I had seen at the Treasury at 5.00 p.m. on the previous 
day) and told him that “a certain decision as recommended by you” had been taken. 
To the best of my recollection these were my exact words. . .’.2 This additional 
detail makes the process even clearer than I believed it to be twenty-five years 
ago. Indeed, it suggests that there was much more relevance in my preferred title, 
rejected by publishers and their advisers: ‘From Threadneedle Street to Whitehall’. 

On Thursday 19 September the Cabinet met at 10.30 a.m. and were informed 
that the Prime Minister had reached the conclusion that the government should 
accept the view of the Bank of England that the Bank Rate should be increased 
to 7 per cent, and the Cabinet took note of that conclusion. Later, at 11.45 a.m. 
Cobbold presided at the meeting of the Bank’s Court of Directors and presented the 
proposal of its Committee of Treasury that the Bank Rate be raised by 2 per cent. 
The court approved the proposal. The formal procedures were therefore completed. 
However, these details show that by 1957 the legal statements about the responsi- 
bility for Bank Rate changes no longer reflected the practice, nor were they helpful 
in making it clear who had the last word in the matter. Yet this change was achieved 
entirely by influence and discussion; so far as is known there has never been a 
major disagreement between the Bank and the Treasury resulting in the issue of 
directions by the Treasury. 

The second feature to be clarified by the recent release of files is the role of 
the Lobby. The Prime Minister and Treasury officials were very concerned about 
their relations with the Lobby —- the procedure for giving privileged briefing to 
representatives of the Press and others. In particular, Mr S. C. Leslie, then Chief 
Information Officer at the Treasury, noted that The Daily Express (which had not 
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been given privileged briefing by the Chancellor, on the economic measures 
other than the Bank Rate) had deliberately suppressed the figure of £4 million 
which he gave the Lobby for the volume of transactions on the afternoon of the 
18th September, and used instead Mr Harold Wilson's figure of £10 million. He 
added that the Express was aware that some journalists had visited the Treasury 
for briefing and ‘would like to make mischief about it’.” 

It is quite clear that there never would have been stimulus to the rumours leading 
to a Tribunal of Inquiry, but for the briefing of selected individuals, including 
representatives of the Conservative Party, with advance details of the statement 
the Chancellor was to make. The reason for giving such briefings was, and is, 
to maximize the chances that the policies would work.” Indeed, in Thorneycroft’s 
view, it was ‘. . .essential to the success of the operation. . . An immediate antagonis- 
tic reaction. . .might well have imperilled the whole of the operation (and) gravely 
weakened my position in the International Monetary Fund at Washington’. 
However, the fact that the Chancellor had seen someone from the Conservative 
Central Office stimulated rumours. After all, he was neither in the government 
service, nor from the range of interests which were thought by Labour leaders 
proper to be consulted or informed (such as the TUC and British Employers Con- 
federation, included because Parliament was at that time in recess). Harold Wilson 
used this, not to allege that there had been a leak, but to argue that there was 
a case for an independent inquiry. In fact, it is now clear from the recently released 
files that it was Macmillan’s idea that Thorneycroft should see Poole” - 
stimulated by Poole’s actions in privately reporting his concerns about inflation 
to the Prime Minister in August. 

It is, of course, not only Conservative governments that have made effective 
use of the Lobby, and it must not be presumed from this discussion that the Lobby 
behaved irresponsibly. Much depends on how the Lobby is treated and what its 
members believe the national interest to be at any particular time. Sir Stafford 
Cripps adopted a similar procedure in 1948, before publishing the White Paper 
on Wages, Profits and Prices.™ Another famous use of the Lobby occurred in 
1931 when Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister of the National Government, had 
a conference with editors to announce the abandonment of the Gold Standard. 
After MacDonald’s death Atticus, in The Sunday Times (14 November 1937), 
recalled: ‘There was scorn in his voice for the speculators who had weakened 
sterling, but he did not let his emotions run away with him at any moment. He 
ended with the words: “We have no power over the Press, or — what shall I say? 
We do not wish to exert any power over the Press. According to how you represent 
this news to the public tomorrow, so there will be financial panic and food riots 
and that kind of thing, or else there will be calm, confidence and a feeling that 
better times are at hand. Tomorrow, gentlemen, the Government of the country 
is in your hands”’. 

Clearly, the Lobby has from time to time been regarded as a means by which 
governments have presented their policies and ensured that policies have the best 
chance of achieving their objectives. However, the use of the Lobby for this purpose 
requires a degree of professional expertise normally expected of officials in the 
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government information services and carries with it elements of risk. Had there 

been no briefing in 1957 the Government's policies may not have been received 

in the way intended, but there would have been less opportunity for rumour about 
‘ possible improper disclosure of information. 

The third feature to be revisited is the wider lessons that emerge about the policy- 
making process. In most respects the evidence now available reinforces the earlier 
conclusions. Decision makers’ behaviour is largely dictated by their interests and 
social conditioning. These factors affect the way they look at policy problems and 
the social groups they will listen to, agree with, and work with. There may not 
have been prior disclosure of information in 1957, but the administrative procedures 
required some superhuman behaviour by various participants, particularly part- 
time directors of the Bank of England. Lord Kindersley told the Tribunal ‘. . . after 
many years now I have found that I can to my satisfaction divorce the knowledge 
which I know I have acquired from the Bank of England...from my normal 
business judgement’.”” The Chairman of the Tribunal, Lord Justice Parker, found 
this almost superhuman. Mr W. J. Keswick, another Director of the Bank, revealed 
his attitude and difficulty in a letter of 16 September to a colleague in Hong Kong. 
He had written: The more people. ..cry down sterling the weaker it becomes. 
It happens to be our currency and I feel it is up to us all to support it as much 
as possible. . .Reluctantly...I recommend you to sell the Firms holdings in case 
they slide away further. .. My advice therefore, all round is to sell. . . this is anti- 
British and derogatory to sterling but, on balance, if one is free to do so, it makes 
sense to me’. Kindersley and Keswick had difficult, if not impossible, responsi- 
bilities which, as a result of their interests, would be in conflict. 

One of the most surprising features that emerged in 1957 was that Cobbold, 
the Governor of the Bank of England, because of his high regard for the integrity 
of his colleagues, felt able to assure the Prime Minister that there had been no 
irregularity a day or two before he had made any detailed inquiries. Indeed, as 
late as 16 December 1957, Cobbold was telling the Tribunal: I have not seen the 
list of detailed Stock Exchange transactions’. To Cobbold, it was absolutely 
unthinkable that somebody who had not got a record of complete integrity could 
ever be considered for appointment as a director. 

Doubts may nevertheless remain about the processes and criteria for appointing 
people to top positions like directorships of the Bank of England. In 1965, some 
time after the Bank Rate Tribunal, Cobbold was interviewed by a reporter of 
The Sunday Times (11 April 1965) about his position as Lord Chamberlain. At 
the end of the interview Cobbold said: If you want my opinion as objectively 
as I can give it, it’s this. . .I would personally have thought that the main qualities 
required for a person at the top were wide experience, a knowledge of what is 
going on in the contemporary world, and the habit of sifting advice, reaching 
decisions and taking responsibility. If a person is appointed to be Lord Chamberlain 
.. he must surely be presumed to have these qualifications’. It might equally be 
argued that a record for integrity is a quality required in a director of the Bank 
of England, and if a person is appointed to be a director he must surely be presumed 
to have these qualifications. 
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There are a lot of anomalies in the evidence, but they are not necessarily sinister. 
Busy people can easily make errors in recalling dates and times, and they were 
not important for the purposes of the Tribunal. However, it might have been more 
appropriate to have asked the Tribunal to examine how the decision was made 
and then to consider whether there had been any unauthorized disclosure of 
information, i.e. to have focused on administrative procedures in a similar manner 
to the Crichel Down Inquiry in 1954 (Public Inquiry 1954). 

Cobbold insisted, throughout his Tribunal evidence, and in his evidence to the 
Radcliffe Committee, that a Bank Rate decision was not made by the Chancellor 
acting on his advice, but by the Court of the Bank of England.” One of the 
consequences of an administrative practice that is not consistent with the formal 
provisions is that at some time there usually has to be a reconciliation. Cobbold 
managed this situation by stimulating an inverse consensus, not a process of 
gathering together views to achieve a consensus, but instead a process of consulting 
and informing as many people as possible so that the risk of formal disagreement 
was minimized through achieving unanimity after the decision had actually been 
made. This phenomenon may also be observed in other contexts. There may not 
have been a leak in 1957, but enough detail was revealed as a result of the Inquiry, 
to show that the implementation of public policy in this particular instance needed 
to be changed. This may have reinforced the administrative attitude to confiden- 
tiality. It may have been too politically sensitive to permit further examination 
of the evidence by one, or perhaps more, outsiders. The quality of the adminis- 
trative processes were later recalled by Thorneycroft in another context: I remember 
...how the monetary system appeared to us at the Treasury — at least at ministerial 
level. It appeared like an antiquated pumping machine, creaking and groaning, 
leaking violently at all the main valves, but still desperately trying to keep down 
the level of water in the mine’ (Thorneycroft 1960). It may be in the context of 
the need for administrative reform and the need for wider public discussion on 
matters of public policy making and implementation that the demands and implica- 
tions for more open government have their greatest significance. 


THE IMPACT OF THE REPORT 


Questioning by members of the Tribunal suggested that, even if there was no 
improper disclosure about the Bank Rate increase, they thought there was something 
amiss in the system which involved part-time directors having a conflict of loyalties 
between the government and their own firms.” Indeed, when the public hearings 
ended on 20 December 1957, the outlook was not attractive for either the Govern- 
ment or the Bank, and on 1 January 1958 the Prime Minister and senior Treasury 
officials considered their options in relation to the possible contents of the Tribunal 


Report. 
On 28 December 1957 Macmillan had written: 


...1 am hoping that the report will not make any reference to Mr Governor 
of such a kind as he will think calls for his resignation. If he does, I think every 
effort should be made to keep him, partly because he is a man of considerable 
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charm and character, and partly because I think his resignation would injure 
us at this moment. 


By the meeting on 1 January, however, the general feeling among officials and 
politicians seems to have worsened so that contingency plans were made. It was 
agreed that the Home Secretary should, when he had received the Report, decide 
whether he should privately tell the Governor, before the Report was published, 
what it said about himself. Indeed, the note on the 1 January meeting shows that 
it must have been a somewhat depressing occasion and indicates clearly what it 
was thought the Report might contain. It was agreed that: 


Provided that the Report does not censure the Governor severely, he may be 
told that the Government will not expect him to resign and that, if he decides 
to carry on, they will publicly support him in Parliament. But it is also to be 
made clear to him that there can be no question of his attempting to transfer 
to the Government the responsibility for the decision on this point by sending 
the Government the type of letter of resignation which is not meant to be 
accepted; and that, if he does offer his resignation, it will be accepted.” 


It was decided that the reorganization of the Bank, and in particular the arrange- 
ments for deciding changes in Bank Rate and the position of part-time directors, 
would be referred to the Radcliffe Committee on the Working of the Monetary 
System. Even if, as seemed likely, the Tribunal was to decide there had been no 
leak of information, it was quite clear in the Government and in the Treasury 
that weaknesses in the decision-making system had been publicly revealed, and, 
in consequence, the Governor had been portrayed in a far from glorious light. 

When the Tribunal’s Report became available in the administrative system, 
through the Home Secretary's office, there was relief in both Westminster and 
Whitehall. The Tribunal’s main conclusion was that there had been no improper 
disclosure about the raising of the Bank Rate (Report 1958, para. 115). Makins, the 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, wrote to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
10 January 1958: I have just read the Report of the Parker Tribunal. It could 
scarcely be more satisfactory from the point of view of the Government, the Bank of 
England and the City. Everybody connected with the Government and the Bank of 
England is completely exonerated’.* The Report contained only one paragraph on 
the dual responsibility of the part-time directors of the Bank of England. It said the 
inquiry had focused attention on the circumstances in which a director of the Bank 
of England who had other business interests might find himself in a difficult and 
embarrassing position: ‘This raises a general and very important question of policy 
with which we are clearly not concerned. Had it been our duty to express an opinion 
on this matter, we should. . . have required exhaustive evidence as to the advantages 
and disadvantages of continuing a state of affairs which has so long existed. The 
criterion, of course, must be the national interest’ (Report 158, para. 117). This 
paragraph was referred to the Radcliffe Committee which was asked to report on 
the issues there raised. From the political perspective, the Government could draw 
attention to the fact that the organization of the Bank of England had been sub- 
stantially reaffirmed by the Labour Government in the Bank of England Act, 1946, 
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and that at that time they attached importance to the inclusion in the Court of 
Directors of active members of the commercial community. In due course the 
Radcliffe Committee recommended working arrangements where a change in the 
Bank Rate would be a decision of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, conveyed as 
such: it would not be either necessary or appropriate that the timing or measure 
of any change should be communicated to members of the Court of the Bank before 
being made public (Report 1959, para. 785). This recommendation was accepted 
and Mr Heathcoat Amory, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, outlined the new 
arrangements in the House of Commons on 26 November 1959.* 

Clearly, the Bank Rate Tribunal’s Report drew attention to the perennial problems 
in public administration of how to define the national interest, how to resolve 
conflicts of public and private interests (and the associated ethical dilemmas which 
often cannot be avoided) and how to structure and organize public policy making 
and public administration so that conflicts are minimized and the national interest, 
whatever it might be, and however it might be defined, prevails. 

Had the Tribunal been asked to focus on how the Bank Rate decision was made, 
and then to consider whether there had been a leak, and whether it wished to 
make any recommendations, it would have been concerned with some of these 
crucial issues in decision making and implementation. It would, however, have 
produced a very different report and the political consequences would almost 
certainly have been much more difficult for the Government. It may be perfectly 
justifiable, because of the political implications, to keep confidential for 30 years 
the file containing the notes of the contingency plans agreed at the meeting in the 
Treasury on 1 January 1958. Nevertheless, questions remain about the need to 
keep all the other information confidential for so long, questions remain about 
the lack of consistency between the approaches of DROs in different government 
departments, and questions remain about the need to keep confidential references 
to income tax information and related matters for as long as 75 years. 

Decision Making was published over 20 years ago and the research was under- 
taken nearly 30 years ago. The book's publication may not have been a great step 
forward in the literature on decision making, and the book may not have led to 
significant changes in the practice of public administration, but its successful sales 
record suggests that teachers and students found it useful. The fact remains that 
in the United Kingdom there has been remarkably little published on how decision 
makers go about their day-to-day activities in the public sector. It still seems a 
pity that the book could contain little more than the story of the decision. The 
lesson emerges that getting books published, having one’s questions answered, being 
granted access to official papers, and being granted interviews by decision makers, 
depends quite a lot on one’s experience, connections and standing in the academic 
profession. 

Since 1968 other decision-making studies have been published, incorporating 
a variety of perspectives and methods. One of the most important of these was 
Graham Allison’s Essence of Decision (Allison 1971), but it should be noted that 
there have been few critical case studies of particular decisions in central government 
administration in Britain. More significant, perhaps — certainly in terms of the 
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quantity of publications ~ have been the writings of analysts, inventors of models, 
constructs, typologies, and conceptual frameworks, and the works of writers 
who have focused on policy-making networks and communities (e.g. Heclo and 
Wildavsky 1974; Richardson and Jordan 1979; McGrew and Wilson 1982; Jordan 
and Richardson 1987; Rhodes 1988). These books, however, have made their mark 
more in terms of social science education than in terms of the practice of government 
and public administration. The lesson emerges that few advances are likely to be 
made in bringing together the worlds of the scholar and the practitioner in this 
area until the administrative culture is changed and cooperation and trust can 
develop. 
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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


AUDIT IN THE HUMAN RESOURCES FIELD 


IAN McBRAYNE 


The Whitehall machine is a fascinating phenomenon. It is vast in scale, complex 
in structure and second only to mothers-in-law as a source of cheap jokes. My 
job, as head of the Human Resources Division in the National Audit Office until 
earlier this year, was to look at the way in which it works and spot the places 
where a drop of oil would make it work more smoothly. 


THE HUMAN RESOURCES DIVISION 


The rôle of the NAO as auditors of the government's accounts goes back, in various 
forms, for many centuries. For several decades now, its work has also extended 
into the area of value for money examinations. This role is confirmed by the 
National Audit Act 1983, which empowers the Comptroller and Auditor General 
to ‘carry out examinations into the economy, efficiency and effectiveness with which 
any department. ..has used its resources in discharging its functions’. The main 
objective of this work is to provide independent information, advice and assurance 
to Parliament. Such examinations lead to published reports, on which the Account- 
ing Officer of the relevant department is usually questioned by the Public Accounts 
Committee of the House of Commons. 

Manpower is high on the list of resources used by government departments. 
The NAO’s programme has included a number of manpower studies, often in 
specialist areas such as health and defence. In October 1987 the Human Resources 
Division was set up, specifically dedicated to providing ‘a central capability for 
examining across the board issues on the use of staff within the Civil Service’. 

As with any value for money audit, the NAO aim to take a constructive approach 
which is relevant to departments managing in the real world. They are catalysts: the 
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desired reaction is an improvement in the value obtained by departments for the 
money they invest in human resources. Interestingly, a number of other national 
audit bodies around the world started expanding their work in this area at about 
the same time. 


THE CHANGING CIVIL SERVICE 


The aims and ethos of the civil service are changing. The popular concept of the 
service ~ part mandarin élite advising ministers, part clerical factory bemusing the 
public with forms - finds no favour with the present government. Management 
is the order of the day. This view is most clearly reflected in two major modifica- 
tions to the design of the Whitehall machine: the Financial Management Initiative 
and the creation of executive agencies. 

The FMI was introduced in 1982. It aims to give managers at all levels a clear 
view of their objectives, well-defined responsibility for the use of resources, including 
manpower, and the information they need to exercise that responsibility effectively. 
Its philosophy is based on delegation of accountability, not just within depart- 
ments but also from central departments to line departments. The concept of 
agencies is a clear recognition of the importance of the executive and clerical 
functions and their effective management, within a defined framework of delegated 
authority. Over time, it could have a profound effect on many manpower issues, 
including recruitment, pay, training and morale. 

Greater delegation means a greater need for assurance that the authority is being 
exercised effectively. The introduction of regular manpower audit is therefore very 
timely. 

Many other less radical changes are taking place behind the scenes. The intro- 
duction of performance-related pay, the relaxation of age limits on recruitment, 
the encouragement of more flexible working patterns and the renewed pressure 
for departments to relocate staff are a few of the more obvious examples. At the 
same time, the service is preparing to face the well-documented labour market 
problems of the 1990s. 


AUDIT STRATEGY 


Given the complexity of the service, the mixture of evolution and revolution going 
on internally, and the changing labour market, there are plenty of areas to audit. 
In producing a strategy for the Division, we had to think of as many different 
angles as we could. The use of human resources can be considered from the point 
of view of the employer or that of the employee. Career development should serve 
the interests of the individual but it should also help to get the job done as well 
as possible. One can think of manpower issues in relation to the service as a whole 
or in relation to any one of an almost infinite variety of subsets within the service. 
The audit field can be ploughed many ways. 

We decided to split the subject into three groups of topics, which we called 
Service-Wide Developments, Manpower Management Functions and Achieving 
Success. The distinction between them is somewhat artificial: each of the groups 
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cuts across and is interrelated with each of the others. But by taking some studies 
from each of these three broad areas, the NAO should achieve reasonable coverage 
of the field and a reasonably mixed diet of reports for Parliament. 

Each group is divided into four sub-groups. Again this is a bit artificial, but 
it helps with planning. The sub-headings in the first area — Service-Wide 
Developments — are: 


— The civil service structure: developments such as the creation of agencies, 
relocation initiatives and contracting out and privatization, which aim to 
break down the civil service monolith and make it more commercial in its 
approach. 

— Working patterns: introduction or extension of such ideas as part-time working, 
zero-hours contracts and home working, aimed at enabling the service to tap 
parts of the labour market which conventional employment cannot reach. 

— Reward systems: developments ~ mainly on pay — designed to attract and retain 
staff of the right quality, in the right numbers, at the right time and to reward 
their performance. 

— Employment regulations: developments in the civil service which result from 
national employment legislation, for example on equal opportunities or on 
industrial relations. 

The timing of studies in this area will depend on progress with the developments 
which are to be examined. A study of the initial approach to establishing executive 
agencies has already been carried out elsewhere in the NAO. The Human Resources 
Division is proposing to look at both pay and grading questions and equal oppor- 
tunities during the course of the next year. 

Similarly, we broke down Manpower Management Functions into the following 
sub-groups: 


— Overall manpower management: the functions which set the basic framework, 
such as personnel policy formulation and manpower planning and monitoring. 

— Managing staff numbers: the functions concerned with recruitment, progression 
and loss of staff which enable staff to be maintained at planned levels. 

— Managing the individual: those functions which relate to the care, development 
and deployment of individuals through their careers, including training, 
postings, promotion and welfare. 

— Managing the support services: the establishment functions which service staff 
in and after their work, such as accommodation, office services, and the 
administration of pay and pensions. 


These functions are the bread and butter of personnel work and will inevitably 
provide the focus for a lot of the Division’s studies. The first four studies, on 
manpower planning, text processing, training and clerical recruitment, have been 
in this area. 

The third group of topics, Achieving Success, includes a range of factors which, 
properly handled, can turn a collection of individuals into an effective operational 
unit: 
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— The organization: the arrangements by which an organization is turned into 
a stimulating place to work and achieve results, including a sound overall 
structure, sensible and clear strategic objectives, a recognizable corporate culture 
and effective staff relations and communications. 

— The job: the ways in which individual jobs are defined and given an acceptable 
loading, including the use of job design techniques and the involvement of 
management serv.ces. 

— The individual: activities designed to help individuals to perform at their best 
by maintaining morale, providing motivation and monitoring productivity. 

— The group: issues concerning the employment, utilization and performance of 
particular staff groups, including arrangements for tackling problems common 
to members of the group. 


This is without doubt the most difficult of the three areas, but it is also potentially 
the most fascinating and rewarding. At the moment the Division has one study 
under way in this area, on staff appraisal — a reasonably straightforward assess- 
ment of the revised staff reporting arrangements introduced in 1985. Other more 
complex topics will feature in the programme in the longer term. 


MANPOWER PLANNING 

The Division's first published study, on manpower planning in the civil service, 
illustrates the sort of points which can be brought out by an audit in the human 
resources field. 

Manpower planning is intended to assist managers in matching staff to work 
requirements by providing information on manpower matters. The reference to 
information is important. Manpower planning used to be looked on as a prescrip- 
tive problem-solving process. Nowadays it is thought of as a means of providing 
the information which contributes to both the identifying and the solving of 
problems. In other words, manpower planning is not expected to produce unique 
right answers, but to offer a rational basis for the exercise of judgement. 

Broadly, the process can be divided into three parts: 


— Demand for manpower: analysis of workload and assessment of the staff 
requirement, in terms of numbers and skills, for handling that load. 

— Utilization of manpower stock: forming a clear picture of the resources available, 
in terms not only of basic numbers but also of factors such as age, location, 
skill, level of performance and promotability. 

— Manpower supply: expected movements between locations and levels within 
the organization, the scope for recruitment into it, the likely level of losses 
from it, and the state of the labour market. 


Until recently, there was no explicit requirement on government departments to 
undertake manpower planning. But departments needed such techniques to prepare 
their inputs to the Public Expenditure Survey and to translate the ceilings and limits 
set in the survey into complements and budgets for each of their component units. 
During the fieldwork for the study, in October 1988, the Treasury issued new 
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guidance on manpower planning. Since that date, departments have been required 
to undertake an annual exercise to assess the staff resources necessary to achieve 
planned output levels and the likely future demand for the supply of staff by grade 
or job level, discipline and geographical area. Individual departments are free to 
adopt the methods most appropriate to their circumstances. 

The study led us to conclude that manpower planning is of definite value. Not 
everyone we spoke to would agree. Some people told us that manpower planning 
is of very little value if the organization is severely constrained in its overall resources 
and cannot recruit all the staff it needs. But if an organization is operating within 
tight constraints which limit the range of possible solutions, it is all the more 
important to try to foresee the problems well ahead. Similarly, the sort of volatile 
workload which some departments face may well make manpower planning more 
difficult, but it certainly does not make it less necessary. 

There is also a school of thought which says that small organizations do not 
need manpower planning. The size of the organization will affect the amount of 
effort which needs to be put into manpower planning, and the degree of sophistica- 
tion in planning which is likely to prove cost-effective. But manpower planning 
still remains a valuable tool. In the very smallest organizations the back of an 
envelope may literally be enough; large organizations may need complex computer 
programmes. But the principle is the same. Interestingly, one small department 
we looked at began to extend its procedures while the study was in progress. 

The problems of inadequate planning are demonstrated very clearly by a 
casework unit in one of the audited departments. This unit has a number of offices 
around the country handling applications from the public. Demand is seasonal: 
the peak is always in the spring, but the precise height and timing of the peak 
vary from year to year. 

The peak is met by topping up the permanent staff with casual and overtime 
working. But we found a time-lag in getting the staff in to meet the peak of demand, 
and a corresponding tail of extra staffing after the peak had passed, to deal with 
the backlog. Moreover, the peaks and troughs on staffing were much shallower 
than on applications, suggesting that there might be rather a high level of permanent 
staff compared with real demand in the trough periods. 

The unit aimed to process applications within 20 working days from receipt. 
Their actual achievement was very different. Taking the last four years for which 
figures were available, four of the six offices had missed the target very substan- 
tially during the peak period in one or more years. One office was taking 59 days 
in May in each of the last two years. At the other extreme, one office never took 
more than seven days. The unit made no use of work measurement techniques, 
so there was no standard for the number of staff hours required to process particular 
types of application. There had been no O&M examination. The last staff inspection 
was ten years ago, though there was an efficiency scrutiny in 1982. 

There are plenty of potential remedial measures. Steps can be taken to improve 
the forecasting of peak demand. The unit might be able to save money off peak 
by shedding permanent staff and relying more heavily on casuals to meet the peaks. 
It could almost certainly reduce the peak in the most heavily loaded offices by 
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transferring some work to other offices, and has in fact since tried this remedy. 
It could make more attempt at demand management, looking for ways of per- 
suading the public to apply during the quiet winter period. But without more 
effective planning there is no way of knowing which if any of these techniques 
will yield effective results. The Accounting Officer told the Public Accounts 
Committee that he would look at all these matters and action is now being taken 
to improve the situation. 

Compare the situation in another unit, in a different department. This one carries 
out an inspection function. We found that it had much better forecasts of demand. 
There is no particular merit in that, because the demand is less volatile and to 
some extent controllable. But it also had work measurement of a fairly sophisticated 
kind, so that there was a standard time which each type of task could be assumed 
to take. And it had projections of supply factors such as recruitment and wastage 
rates. Putting these three elements together, the unit was able to do some useful 
planning. 

A projection was made a few years ago of the number of inspectors required 
to meet foreseen demand and the number likely to be available on present plans, 
given different assumptions about wastage rates. This process revealed a large and 
growing gap between demand and supply. Without the analysis, the problem might 
have gone unnoticed for a lot longer. 

The analysis paved the way for remedial action while it still had time to be 
effective. The unit increased its targets for recruits, both internal and external, and 
made greater use of re-instatement. It improved its appeal to the labour market 
by relocating posts away from London, increasing allowances, reducing its mobility 
requirement and improving career prospects. It reduced the length of its training 
period, so as to get inspectors onto the job as quickly as possible. Some of these 
steps are quite far-reaching: without manpower planning, they might not have 
happened. 


THE ROLE OF THE AUDITOR 


The study demonstrated the value of manpower planning. I have not yet 
demonstrated that the National Audit Office needed to be involved. The short- 
comings we identified in the first of the units described above could have been 
picked up within that department with the aid of consultancy, inspection and review 
services — or indeed, by line managers within the unit. 

But that is true of all the problems unearthed by value for money audit. Auditors 
are almost bound to know less about the subject of the audit — be it a manpower 
issue or an item of programme expenditure — than the people they are auditing. 
Yet those people have either failed to identify the problem or failed to overcome it. 

The auditors hold three trump cards. No special pleading here: I write as one 
who spent a period as a secondee at the NAO, not as a career auditor. 

First, they have time. If staff in departments had more time to sit and reflect, 
the NAO would find less to criticize. Second, they have audit technique. The 
approach developed on the audit of accounts applies equally well to sniffing out 
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value for money points. Third, they have independence. The Comptroller and 
Auditor General reports to Parliament, who may well have the leverage to secure 
change where internal pressure within departments has failed. 

Let me expand a little on the last two points. Audit, being a process of checking 
against standards, might seem to have little to do with human resource manage- 
ment. But there are internal standards within government, in regulations or 
administrative guidance, for operations such as manpower planning, recruitment 
and staff appraisal, as there are for programme expenditure. One can usually also 
establish external standards in terms of accepted best practice. 

But the ultimate reason for the NAO to be involved lies in the accountability 
of government departments to Parliament. Civil service salary costs amount to 
£8 billion a year; other running costs add another £6 billion: nearly 10 per cent 
of all public expenditure goes on running the civil service. Then put the wrong 
people into jobs, or the wrong number of people, and there may be a knock-on 
effect of tens of billions of pounds of programme expenditure. 

With figures like that at stake, human resource management must be a worth- 
while area for audit. It is a little early to make claims for the success of the Division's 
work, NAO studies may prompt departments to make improvements of their own 
accord; other changes may follow the recommendations of the Public Accounts 
Committee. Both types of result appear to be flowing from the manpower planning 
report. As further reports are published, the NAO looks for further success in its 
catalytic role. 
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THE DEBUREAUCRATIZED WORLD OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT: THE CASE OF HALTON BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 


RONALD TURTON AND HARRY WOODALL 


Any business, and a local council is no exception, will have three key resources 
with which to operate. If it is lucky it will have land, money and people. 
In the local government industry a great deal has been written about, and a 
great deal is known about land and money. Less is known about people — the 
employees. 

Precision, knowledge and accuracy is not often brought to bear in reporting 
about employees in local government. Mythologies surround the local government 
officer — the ‘bureaucrat’ beloved of the commentator. This article lays to rest some 
of these myths. 


WHERE AND WHO ARE THE BUREAUCRATS NOW? 
Halton council employs 1,300 people. Just over 800 are described as ‘operational 
employees’ or ‘blue collar workers’. About 450 are described as ‘staff employees’, 
white collar workers. 

First, consider the 450 or so ‘staff employees’. Typical myths about such workers 
are that: 


— They enjoy far superior conditions, wages and benefits to blue collar workers. 
— They are just a drag on the business and if only they could be got off the back 

of the operational employees, performance would be greatly improved. 
— They sit in cushy offices pushing paper, contributing nothing. 


In February 1989 the council employed 445 people holding what were described 
as ‘staff posts’. Nine separate groups can be identified. 
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TABLE 1 
Nos. % 

Group A Front line 53 12 
Group B Face to face 27 6 
Group C Field staff 27 6 
Group D Professionals 98 22 
Group E Outside managers 22, 5 
Group F Supervisors 18 4 
245 55 

Group G Direct support 67 15 
Group H Senior management 31 7 
Group I Central support 102 23 
200 45 

Total 45 _100 


A. Front line operational staff 

They include highways inspectors, dog wardens, clerks of work, etc. These 
employees spend the whole of their time in the field dealing with services the council 
deliver or supervising contracts organized by the council. They often work alone 
and have frequent contact with members of the public. They often resolve the 
customers’ difficulties and are the first point of contact. They organize the inspecting 
of a drain, the repair of a pavement, the pruning of a tree and so on. 


B. Face to face operational staff 

These are the employees in direct face-to-face contact with the public — their 
customers — housing visitors, community workers, rent collectors, for example, 
are typical. They often work in a team with a highly varied workload. They are 
often the first point of contact with a difficult case. These employees sometimes 
face physical and personal danger, and a number of them have been victims of 
assault. 


C. Operational field staff 

In this group are building control inspectors, planning enforcement officers and 
improvement grant inspectors. These employees work as part of a team but spend 
the greater part of their time in the field working alone. They require professional 
skill and a high degree of personal judgement. They are often involved in conten- 
tious enforcement activities. They are also involved in face-to-face contact with 
the householder, the builder and the developer. They are decision takers whose 
judgements can affect the development, or an individual's investment or future. 


D. Professionals 
Typical employees in this group are architects, engineers, quantity surveyors and 
town planners. They design buildings on behalf of clients, they supervise contracts 
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for the council. These employees are required to have a high standard of pro- 
fessional experience, competence and qualification. A number of them spend 
significant periods in the field inspecting, supervising and instructing others. Forty 
of this group spend more than half of their time away from an office supervising 
activities on the council's behalf, and they earn fees for the council which in the 


main cover their costs. 


E. Outside managers 

Typical of this group is the manager of a swimming bath, a market, secman 
and a crematorium. These employees are not based in central offices. They are 
located in separate facilities. They are responsible for the management of buildings, 
for example, with a capital value of £3m. Their activities take place in ‘cost centres’, 
and they are responsible directly for budgets and expenditure control. 


F. Field supervisors 
Typical of this group are the managers of parks and gardens, and area foremen 
responsible for building workers. Over 70 per cent of their time is spent in the field 
managing operatives. Some groups are as large as fifty; some as small as ten. These 
employees take the daily corrective and monitoring action to sustain and improve 
the service. They, above all, are the front line managers. 

Taken together these first six groups contain 245 employees representing 55 per 
cent of the staff employed. These are not bureaucrats. They are concerned with 
essential front line delivery of crucial public services. 


G. Direct support 

This group provides administrative support to the direct services and activities that 
have already been described: engineering and quantity surveying technicians 
supporting professionals, estimators supporting architects, and housing benefit 
officers supporting housing management. Many of these are not located in central 
offices. A number of them spend significant time in the field. Others, for example, 
estimators in the direct labour organization, play a crucial role in putting together 
tenders and bids for contracts. 


H. Senior management 

Typical employees are a chief officer and a unit manager. These are the employees 
responsible for execution of the policies of the council. One, for example, is respons- 
ible for an annual budget of £9m. Another is responsible for the direction and 
management of 40 per cent of the total workforce. Another is responsible for the 
professional advice and decisions on about 800 planning applications a year. They 
represent the management of a business with a turnover of £50m. a year and gross 
expenditure in the order of £32m. a year. 


I. Central support 
Typical employees in this group are a typist, a wages clerk, a computer operator. 
One sub-group comprises employees peculiar to the business of a local authority, 
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for example, a committee administrator and an electoral registration officer. 

This analysis demonstrates, first, that 55 per cent of all employees are directly 
involved in the delivery of services, the greater part of them wholly in the field 
in direct contact with the customer, and another 15 per cent of employees support 
and help these people directly. Thus, 70 per cent of all employees are involved 
in direct service delivery. Second, over half the employees at any one time are 
out in the field. They are counselling tenants, supervising swimming pools, enforcing 
regulations and the like. Third, about a quarter of all employees are truly office 
based. They provide the essential services to keep a large, complex and varied 
business operational. Finally, the ratio of wholly office-based or administrative 
staff to the operational or outside field staff is low. There is no great evidence 
in this analysis of the unproductive, wasteful bureaucrat. 


WHO ARE THESE BUREAUCRATS? 
Table 2 provides ‘gender-data’ on Halton’s white collar staff. 


4 


TABLE 2 Gender 


Males Females Total 

% % 
Administrative and secretarial support 43 (32) 93 (68) 136 
Technical support 48 (79) 13 (21) 61 
Professional groups 127 (69) 57 (31) 184 
Miscellaneous groups 5 (42) 7 (58) 12 
223 (57) 170 (43) 393 


A striking fact is that 43 per cent of Halton’s white collar staff are women - 
the highest ratio of women to men in any part of the council's workforce. 55 per 
cent of all women are in the traditional administrative and secretarial support areas. 
One third of all the professional staff of the authority are women. 

Table 3 displays age distribution in this group. It has an almost identical age 
profile to that of the group described as ‘the workers’. The myth that the outside 
workers — the hourly paid staff, mostly men ~ are younger is false. The age 
profile is almost identical. It is neither very young nor very old, with an average 
age of 38. 
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TABLE 3 Age profile 





Age Admin. Tech. Prof. Total 
range support support group Misc. % 
0-19 6 1 1 - 8 (2) 
20-25 27 9 20 1 57 (15) 
26-30 17 9 33 - 59 (15) 
31-35 16 6 38 1 61 (16) 
36—40 18 7 26 4 55 (13) 
41—45 13 6 27 1 47 (12) 
46-50 9 5 16 2 32 (8) 
51-55 14 12 12 2 40 (10) 
56-60 10 4 5 1 20 (5) 
60- 6 2 6 - 14 (4) 
38 43 38 


Average age: 37 40 


Table 4 shows that 46 per cent of the white collar staff have more than nine 
years’ service (compared with 35 per cent of hourly paid workers and 60 per cent 
of the managers). Just less than one in five have less than three years’ service. 


TABLE 4 Service 


Range Admin. Tech. Prof. Total 

(years) support support group Misc. % 
0-12 months 13 3 17 1 34 (9) 
1-3 21 9 35 2 67 (17) 
4—6 20 16 31 2 69 (18) 
7-9 13 5 22 1 41 (10) 
10-12 22 7 21 2 52 (13) 
13-15 25 7 19 2 53 (13) 
16- 22 14 39 2 77 (20) 
Average service 9.9 10.3 9.2 10.2 9.7 


The last great benchmark in local government — the point which most employees 
take as a reference point in their past — has almost gone from memory. 80 per 
cent of this group of employees were not with this authority, and many not in 
local government at all in 1974. 

Table 5 examines the annual turnover of employees by functional category. One 
in seven of all the staff employees leave during the year but this general figure 
masks some considerable differences. The professional groups have the higher 
turnover and, in particular, accountants, town planners and environmental health 
officers. One-third of all professional staff in these groups left during the year. 
This reflects increasing competition and recruitment difficulties nationally, and 
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mirrors the national shortage in professional groups. It also reflects widening and 
more profitable opportunities elsewhere. 


TABLE 5 Turnover 





Annual labour 
Category turnover % 
1. Administrative and secretarial support 15.4 
2. Technical support 6.6 
3. Professional groups 
(a) Accountants/Auditors 37.5 
(b) Town Planners 30.8 
(c) Architects/Engineers/Quantity Surveyors 12.2 
(d) Housing Management 13.9 
(e) Leisure/Recreation Management 10.7 
(f) Environmental Health Officers 33.3 
(g) Legal Services - 
(h) Computer/New Technology Services 7.1 
(i) Manpower Services - 
Group average 16.3 
4. Miscellaneous groups i 16.6 
Overall percentage 14.5 





Remarkably, there was no turnover at all in legal services and manpower and 
personnel services. 

The turnover in the administration and secretarial support was more than twice 
that of technical support staff. 

Educational qualifications of the staff groups are displayed in table 6. The great 
majority, 66 per cent have qualifications that reflect a basic degree of education 
demonstrating an adequate level of literacy and numeracy. 21 per cent of all these 
employees have qualifications at a graduate or professional level. Outside the 
professional groups such as architects and engineers, graduates are few, particularly 
in administration and management. 

Only 9 per cent of all staff employees have no qualifications of any kind, and 
nearly all those are in administration or technical support activities. 

This evidence illustrates what a highly varied set of individuals the employees 
are, reflecting the highly varied set of activities that are carried out. 
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TABLE 6 Education/Training 





Admin. Tech. Prof. Total 

Qualifications support support group Misc. % 
Degree 2 - 28 - 30 (8) 
Professional qualification 3 1 20 2 26 (7) 
HNC (or equivalent) 2 8 2 23 (6) 
ONC (or equivalent) 2 3 11 - 16 (4) 
Others* 112 39 105 8 264 (66) 
None 15 10 8 1 34 (9) 


* This category includes those staff who achieved O and A level GCEs and Local Government 
Qualifying Examinations. 


WHO ARE THE MANAGERS? 


Managers are those who tell other people to do things they have never done 
or cannot do themselves. They are overpaid, having little knowledge of the 
operations they manage, and enjoy a privileged lifestyle. There may be many 
managers in the public sector who may enjoy a less privileged lifestyle but never 
have to prove themselves. Outside the cosy world of the Town Hall they could 
not manage a dog kennel. 


These are some of the myths that surround managers, and are just as persistent, 
just as misleading and inaccurate as those myths which surround bureaucrats. 

Who are the people who manage the affairs on behalf of the council? What 
is their background? What is their knowledge? This report looks at the fifty senior 
managers of the council, studying the facts and then drawing the conclusions. Of 
these fifty, only seven are women or, put another way, 14 per cent. [Although 
disappointing, this is something like 5 per cent more women than in business and 
industry generally at this level]. 


The age distribution 

The age distribution of these fifty managers reveals that 28 per cent are below 
the age of forty, and 24 per cent are over the age of fifty. The average age is 
forty-six. 

About one-third of these managers are holding their first senior managerial 
appointment with this employer and are likely to develop their managerial careers 
further. Within the next five years 25 per cent of this group are likely to retire. 

The length of service with Halton Borough Council indicates considerable stability 
as Table 7 shows. 

Nearly 60 per cent of this group have twelve years’ service, and nearly 75 per 
cent over eight years’ service. This is, therefore, a highly stable group with long 
experience in this particular business. 
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TABLE 7 Management service 





Years of service % 

<1 3 (6) 

14 4 (8) 

5-8 6 (13) 

9-12 7 (14) 

>12 30 (59) 
s0 


The very varied pattern of the background and experience of this group is often 
undersold and ignored. Yet, forty-three or 88 per cent of Halton’s managers have 
had experience of working for other local authorities. Six have worked for as many 
as six local authorities. Sixteen, or 32 per cent have had experience working in 
the private sector. This private sector experience ranged from one individual with 
nine months’ service to another with 29 years’ experience with four separate private 
sector employers. 

Eleven managers, or 20 per cent have had experience of working for other public 
bodies which include British Coal, new town corporations, the national health 
service and British Rail. Interestingly, only four of this group or 9 per cent, have 
had experience in the civil service. 

Table 8 displays the qualifications of managers. 


TABLE 8 Management qualifications 


Degree 16 32 
Professional qualification 31 62 
HNC (or equivalent) 2 4 


ONC (or equivalent) - - 
Others 1 2 


None - 





50 
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The 98 per cent are ‘well qualified’. Sixteen are graduates; thirty-one have a 
final professional qualification that is regarded both by the business and educational 
world as the equivalent of a graduate qualification. Ten individuals are graduates 
who hold two advanced qualifications. However, only four of the group hold 
formal management qualifications. All fifty have at some stage in their careers 
received formal management training either with this employer or a previous 
employer. All fifty have attended at least one management course at an advanced 
institution. 

This profile suggests committed and loyal employees with long and successful 
service to this particular employer. It also shows a group of employees who have 
been successful both inside and outside the public sector. 


WHAT ABOUT THE WORKERS? 


There are also myths about council workers. The man on the Widnes omnibus 
believes our workers are elderly and unproductive. He will believe, and often say, 
they are totally unskilled. They have the jobs no one else wants. Above all, he 
would say they are hopelessly unproductive and cushioned from the real world 
and are, of course badly directed and managed. He might concede grudgingly that 
they are not as well paid as their industrial counterparts but nevertheless, they 
are overpaid. As with other myths, these too are just as misleading and inaccurate. 

In 1988 the council employed 647 people in this category. The activities are widely 
varied from road sweepers, gravediggers and swimming pool attendants to highly 
qualified craftsmen such as electricians, carpenters and joiners. Of the 647, 456 
or 70 per cent were men and 191 or 30 per cent were women. 

Table 9 shows the age distribution of these 647 employees. Compared with staff 
employees and with managers, there are two striking facts — first, this group is 
generally young (50 per cent of all men employed are under the age of 35 compared 
for example, with 12 per cent of managers). Second, the group covers a wide age 
range in both men and women from 17 to 65. 


TABLE 9 The age of the workers 








Age range Males % Females % Total % 

<20 16 (4) 9 (5) 25 (4) 
20-25 66 (14) 15 (8) 81 (13) 
26—30 83 (18) 15 (8) 98 (14) 
31-35 65 (14) 24 (13) 89 (14) 
36—40 51 (11) 33 (16) 84 (13) 
41—45 51 (11) 18 (9) 69 (11) 
46-50 40 (9) 26 (14) 66 (10) 
51-55 46 (10) 23 (12) 69 (11) 
56—60 22 (5) 19 (10) 41 (6) 

>60 16 (4) 9 (5) 25 (4) 

456 191 647 
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It is within this group of workers that there is the widest variety of contractual 
arrangements. There are both full-time workers, permanent, temporary and casual 
workers. Table 10 displays the facts. 


Table 10 Employment status 


Males % Females % Total % 

Full time 424 (93) 34 (18) 458 (71) 

Part time 32 (7) 157 (82) 189 (29) 

Permanent 392 (86) 165 (86) 557 (86) 

Temporary 61 (13) 3 (2) 64 (10) 

Casual 3 (1) 23 (12) 26 (4) 
456 191 647 


Men are much more likely to be both full-time and permanent employees. 
Women are much more likely to be part-time employees. Casual employees are 
much more likely to be women and are much more likely to be catering staff, 
cleaners, temporary indoor staff and so on. Men are much more likely to be 
gardeners, refuse collectors and so on. 

Personnel stability is much lower amongst this group of workers than any other 


group. 


TABLE 11 Workers’ service 


Service 
Range Males % Females % Total % 
<1 82 (18) 53 (28) 135 (20) 
2-3 81 (18) 28 (15) 109 (17) 
4—6 69 (15) 40 (21) 109 (17) 
7-9 45 (10) 25 (13) 70 (11) 
10-12 66 (15) 19 (10) 85 (13) 
13-15 61 (13) 20 (10) 81 (13) 
16> 52 (11) 6 (3) 58 (9) 
456 191 647 


Of these 37 per cent have less than three years’ service and only 22 per cent have 
more than 12 years’ service compared with, for example, 59 per cent in the managerial 

group. The average length of service for the whole group is just over seven years. 

Workers can be classified into two groups — craft employees and non-craft 
employees. Of the group 62 per cent are non-craft employees, 29 per cent of whom 
are unskilled. 
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However, it is wrong to suggest that the non-craft employees are entirely 
unskilled. Over 70 per cent of them are ranked at what is described as grades 2 
to 6 on the national scales, ranging from trained gardeners to HGV drivers. 

Craft workers comprise 249 employees and the largest single group of them - 
202 — are covered by building and civil engineering agreements. Many of these 
have qualifications and skills in carpentry, joinery, plumbing and so on. 

A further distinguishing feature of this group of workers compared with both 
managers and staff is that the majority of them have a contract which provides 
incentive earnings. In theory the more work being done the higher the pay. In 
fact, 63 per cent of this group enjoy bonus earnings arrangements. One remarkable 
feature, however, is that 89 per cent of the men enjoy bonus earnings whereas 
only 1 per cent of the women are in a similar system. 

It has to be said that large numbers of men on bonus earnings are now in 
arrangements where a large part of the incentive bonus has become fixed and is 
not now directly or immediately related to output or productivity. This particular 
feature had its origins in the 1970s from such exercises as the Scamp and Clegg 
reports and the ‘dirty work’ issues of those times. The world has changed since 
then. Nearly all thé workers in this group — 81 per cent — will be significantly 
affected by the arrangements surrounding compulsory competitive tendering. 

There are some general conclusions to be reached about this group that are 
distinct. As a group of workers they are young, highly skilled, flexible, and for 
the most part on an incentive-related payment system. There are some disturbing 
patterns in the employment position of women. They are more likely to be part 
time, casual, and have no incentive payment agreements. 

In addition, the turnover is high. The large number of temporary and casual 
employees relates to the work in hand. It is thus highly flexible in that numbers 
can be adjusted for the task in hand. However, the major disadvantage of a high 
turnover rate is often the lack of commitment and lack of knowledge of what the 
employer and the business is trying to do. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Information is now available to form judgements about each of these three groups 
- the bureaucrats, the managers and the workers. Myths can be debunked in the 
case of Halton. Whether Halton is a local authority representative of the national 
pattern would require more research but there is no reason to believe it is not 
typical. It seems to fit the general trend towards a more ‘debureaucratized’ local 
government. 


NOTES AND SURVEYS 


INTERNAL MARKETS ~- THE ROAD TO INEFFICIENCY? 


INTRODUCTION 


Interest has been building up within the NHS over the concept of the internal 
market. This interest has now been intensified by the publication of the ‘Working 
for Patients’ White Paper which is largely underpinned by this concept. The 
concept's genesis is rooted in the free market economic philosophies dominant in 
the United States. One economist in particular, Enthoven, has developed the concept 
with respect to health care provision (Enthoven 1985, 1986). It has obvious attrac- 
tions to the enterprise culture advocates in this country. However, a wider spread 
of interest is to be expected given the probable desire of ‘Griffiths managers’ to 
achieve performance targets, and also a general willingness on their part and others 
involved in health care to consider any changes that may enable more efficient 
and effective resource use. 

In recent months calls have been made for an informed debate on the role of 
internal markets in the national health service (Prowle 1988). Important contribu- 
tions to that debate have already been made (Akehurst, Brazier and Normand 
1988; Robinson 1988). In this article we contribute to the debate by questioning 
whether the internal market concept will lead to increased efficiency in the manage- 
ment and utilization of health care resources. In particular we examine the ideas 
that lie behind the market philosophy and highlight the circumstances which lead 
to a preference for non-market-based arrangements in which to conduct some 
activities. (For a wider discussion of markets and the supply of health care see 
McGuire et al. 1988, ch. 10. Their analysis extends to a consideration of the 
economic nature of hospitals.) 

To ensure an adequate and equitable supply of health care in the face of relative 
poverty and consumer ignorance, UK healthcare has not been organized on market 
lines. In place of the market a public sector bureaucratic organizational structure 
has been established to manage the delivery of health care. Unfortunately such 
structures are often, and not always justifiably, deprecated as inefficient because 
they are largely protected from market pressures. However, markets although 
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important are not always the ideal form of economic organization. We believe 
that it will pay those interested in internal markets initially to stand back from 
the discussion centring on how to make such a mechanism work effectively. The 
primary task must instead be to identify what sorts of transactions between parties 
lend themselves to being most efficiently organized through a market as opposed 
to any other organizational arrangements. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Broad studies of efficient organizational form have been developed by US academics, 
such as Williamson (1975, 1981) and Ouchi (1980). Williamson proposed that 
markets and bureaucracies are two alternative forms of organizational structure 
and that for some activities markets will be a less efficient form of organization 
in terms of organizational costs than a bureaucracy or a firm. For example the 
acquisition of labour services can be achieved by commercial contracting with 
individuals or agencies in a market, or by direct employment within the firm; and 
the acquisition of supplies by contract with outside suppliers or by internal manufac- 
ture. The most efficient structure to adopt will depend on the relative costs of 
maintaining each structure, over and above the basic production costs. These costs 
are termed transactions costs and are defined as any activities which are engaged 
in to satisfy each party to an exchange that the value given and received is in accord 
with expectations. Such costs include those incurred in negotiating, writing, 
monitoring and enforcing contracts. Moreover these costs increase when it is difficult 
to value goods or services, and there is a lack of trust between the parties to a 
contract. 

The essence of Williamson’s argument is that the market will be the most efficient 
organizational form unless market transactions costs are higher than the trans- 
actions costs incurred by operating within a bureaucracy, in which case the latter 
structure will be adopted. 

Williamson identifies five conditions leading to transactions costs being potentially 
higher in the market. Two of these conditions refer to individual behaviour and 
are termed bounded rationality and opportunism. The remaining three relate to 
the transactions and centre on their number; on the complexity and the uncertainty 
surrounding them; and on the degree to which enduring investment specific to 
the transactions is required. 

The two behavioural assumptions allow that individuals do not conform to 
the idealized standard of ‘rational economic man’. Bounded rationality (the term 
and the idea derives from the work of the Economics Nobel laureate, Simon) admits 
that individuals are subject to constraints in receiving, storing, retrieving and 
processing information; and in solving complex calculations. Individuals are in effect 
computationally limited; as Williamson expresses it, they may be intendedly rational 
but they are not hyperrational. Opportunism refers to the self-interested behaviour 
of individuals which may conflict with organizational objectives. Importantly, 
the concept of opportunism recognizes that individuals pursue self-interest with 
guile. 
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The three remaining conditions focus on the importance of the number of 
contracting parties, the environmental conditions and the type of investment. A 
small number of contractors may be indicative of the highly specialized nature 
of the contractual requirements. Uncertainty and complexity refer to incomplete 
knowledge of the world, leading to difficulties in specifying contracts. The trans- 
action-specific investment notion allows for the supplier being tied to the contract, 
as indeed may be the buyer if alternative sources of supply from non-specific 
investment are implicitly more costly. 

Where there are few alternative sources of supply or demand, and where highly 
specific investment expenditure is incurred, then parties to any transaction will seek 
protection from opportunism when contracting. This protection will be sought by 
constructing detailed contracts which specify all the obligations of each party, contin- 
gent upon all possible future states. Even if possible to construct, such a contract 
would be hugely expensive to draw up and to monitor. Moreover, where there is 
a high degree of complexity and uncertainty over specifying the terms of trade, then 
bounded rationality implies that a formal contracting process cannot allow for all 
possible developments. It is in these circumstances that it is more efficient in terms 
of transactions costs to administer the process through internal organization. 


APPLICATION OF WILLIAMSON'S THEORY TO THE NHS 


An important general point to make is the immediate relevance of contract-related 
transaction costs to the White Paper. The health service implied by this document 
is heavily dependent upon contracts. Indeed contracts form the basic method of 
control. There will be contracts between District Health Authorities and hospitals 
(NHS, trusts and private hospitals); between GPs and hospitals; between GPs and 
Family Practitioner Committees; and between hospital trusts and private patients, 
employers and other hospital trusts. The organizational costs of negotiating, writing 
and monitoring these contracts should not be underestimated, particularly in the 
uncertain and complex environment of the NHS, as outlined below. 


Small numbers 

More specifically, one of Williamson’s conditions for market failure was the 
existence of small numbers of contracting parties. Within the NHS such small 
numbers are inevitable and indeed seem to be encouraged. There is an implied 
notion that some districts will prove themselves more effective than others in certain 
areas of care. They will specialize in treatments that they can produce relatively 
‘cheaply’ and will soon become sole producers for themselves and surrounding 
districts. This leads to monopoly or oligopoly rather than a competitive market. 
It should also be noted that the introduction of inter-district competition, prior 
to RAWP (Resource Allocation Working Party) achieving a more equitable distribu- 
tion of resources, will make for a very unequal race. 


Uncertainty and complexity 
A high degree of uncertainty and complexity exist within the NHS. Demographic 
and epidemiological forecasts are by no means certain. Advances in medical 
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technology are similarly difficult to predict. Internal market contracts would have 
to be sufficiently flexible to avoid tying districts to expensive outdated treatments 
in low priority areas of care. At the level of individual patients, contracting 
arrangements between districts, hospitals and GPs must be highly detailed to 
overcome the uncertainties surrounding the severity of illness, the chances of 
successful treatment, potential complications, and the possibility of alternative 
treatments and lengths of stay (Harris 1977, p. 469; McGuire et al. 1988). 


Transaction specific investment 

It is also clear that with an expansion in the scale of some medical activities and 
a contraction in others in any given district, that the district will be making enduring 
specific investment decisions in staff contracts, staff training, building and 
equipment. These will be medium-term commitments of resources that reduce 
flexibility. 


Bounded rationality 

Bounded rationality is likely to become an increasing problem following adoption 
of internal markets in the NHS. This will be a consequence of the complex informa- 
tion systems which will be required to enable contracts to be priced and monitored. 
Districts have very imperfect knowledge about costs (Rees 1985), which are a pre- 
requisite of rational choice. For instance, is there an information system which 
reports accurately on the costs of treating a patient in a particular way? How should 
overheads by treated? Should the costs be opportunity, marginal or full? Districts 
do not have sufficient information concerning outcomes. For example, how do 
we value one course of treatment compared to another, and from whose point 
of view? What are the ‘externality’ costs, i.e. those additional costs of a particular 
treatment arrangement borne by the patient and his or her family? And most 
importantly, is it realistic to believe these informational shortcomings and measure- 
ment ambiguities can be objectively resolved? The results of the management 
budgeting and resource management pilot schemes, such as they are, would seem 
to indicate that the answers to only a few of these questions are, at the least, very 
expensive to obtain. The euphoria with which the accountancy profession has 
received the White Paper is evidence of the resulting increase in business it expects. 
The interpretation and use of the information obtained is thus likely to be limited 
due to bounded rationality. 


Opportunism 

Even so, all these matters might yet be mediated through a market arrangement as 
long as there were no participants acting opportunistically. Opportunistic behaviour 
has not traditionally been dominant in the NHS; there has been an emphasis on 
ethical behaviour and moral commitment. However, most of those who have been 
involved in the resource allocation process will admit to opportunistic behaviour 
when trying to acquire more resources for their own service at the expense of others. 
With the advent of performance measurement, and performance-related pay, 
incentives have been introduced which may well encourage more opportunism. The 
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introduction of an internal market arrangement may in its turn provide an arena in 
which to conduct opportunistic games in the competition for resources. Williamson’s 
view is clear, as long as a few individuals behave opportunistically, then the market 
transactions costs will rise as others seek to safeguard their interests. 

The above discussion has concentrated on the District General Managers taking 
on the role of consumer in the market. This will make significant inroads into 
the medical culture built on freedom of referral and clinical freedom. However, 
the White Paper also foresees GPs acting as consumers in the market. The informa- 
tion requirements of this role are extensive. GPs will need to know the relative 
costs and performance of all types of hospital, and develop budgetary control 
systems for their own practices, as well as a system of contract management. Once 
again consequent problems of bounded rationality will result in high transaction 
costs. Further opportunistic behaviour is possible as GPs seek to minimize expendi- 
ture to keep within budgets at the expense of patient care. The proposed medical 
audit may alleviate some of these problems, but only if the audit is thorough enough 
to discourage such opportunism. This in itself will prove extremely expensive to 
provide and manage. 

We believe that the comparatively low administration costs of the NHS are a 
reflection of its current ethos. A move to a market arrangement will demand 
commercial management skills, greatly improved information systems (if only for 
billing each other) and a disputes procedure reliant on independent medical and 
commercial judgments. These costs will add to present administrative burdens, 
and, given the necessity of complex contractual arrangements, will be much more 
administratively intensive than current procedures. 


TRANSACTION COSTS AND ORGANIZATIONAL CULTURE 


Following Williamson, Ouchi (1980) also adopts the transactions costs approach 
as an efficiency criterion for predicting the form organizations will take under certain 
conditions. He identifies two conditions which determine the costs of mediating 
exchanges between individuals. One centres on part of the bounded rationality 
issue and is concerned with the difficulty of measuring performance, which he calls 
‘performance ambiguity’. The other is ‘goal congruence’ between the parties to a 
transaction, which is intended to convey the idea that members of an organizational 
‘clan’ tend to believe that in the long run they will be dealt with equitably (Wilkins 
and Ouchi 1983). Goal incongruence in other kinds of organizational arrangements 
can lead to opportunism. 

Ouchi’s analysis indicates how different combinations of these conditions lead 
to the adoption of one or other of three basic organizational forms for conducting 
transactions: markets, bureaucracies and clans. (Clans are more commonly known 
as organizational cultures.) He holds that markets will be most efficient where 
performance ambiguity is low and goal incongruence high. Bureaucracies are most 
efficient where both performance ambiguity and goal incongruence are relatively 
high. Clans are the most appropriate organizational form where performance 
ambiguity is high but goal incongruence is low. 
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Ouchi argues that among the advantages of a bureaucracy over the market are 
that within the former a sense of trust and common purpose can be engendered 
more readily between individuals than is possible in a market setting, thereby 
limiting opportunistic behaviour. In addition bureaucracies can use the employ- 
ment contract to establish a legal right to direct workers (thus overcoming the 
problems of future uncertainties) and as a device for monitoring employee perfor- 
mance so as to minimize opportunism. Successful bureaucracies are characterized 
by an emphasis on technical expertise. They provide skills training and socialization 
into craft or professional standards. Professionals within a bureaucratic setting will 
combine a primary duty to their professional body with a career path, which serves 
to increase the sense of affiliation with the organization and to further limit 
opportunistic behaviour. 

It is interesting to note that much of what is said above relates well to predicting 
that the NHS will be a form of bureaucracy. However, it is Ouchi’s concept of 
clan organization that is particularly apposite when considering the NHS. He argues 
that bureaucracies can also fail if there is a markedly high degree of performance 
ambiguity. This ambiguity can occur for reasons such as an individual's tasks being 
unique, or closely integrated with the work of others or ambiguous, factors which 
make it impossible to value accurately each individual's contribution. In these 
circumstances the most appropriate form of organization is the clan with its 
emphasis on creating goal congruence. 

As we suggested earlier there has been a culture within the NHS that has held 
patient welfare above personal aims, i.e. a marked degree of goal congruence. This 
culture has been shared by all staff including administrators. The internal market 
device would appear intended to replace this practice of working towards a common 
goal, with a competitive pattern of behaviour which it will not be possible to 
monitor properly. The highly disciplined nature of clans is due to the congruence 
of individual interests with that of the whole. It cannot be achieved by tightly 
monitoring contracts as performance ambiguity would make this prohibitively 
costly. Instead a variety of social factors within the organization lead to goal 
congruence. Ouchi claims that clan organizations are prevalent in technologically 
advanced activities where teamwork is important, the technology is dynamic and 
performance ambiguous: a fair description of modern medical care. The Griffiths 
report advocates inappropriate bureaucratic controls which are in conflict with 
the current cultural control of clinical freedom (Bourn and Ezzamel 1986). Internal 
markets take the process further by suggesting market controls. The resultant 
conflict will be even greater and even more inappropriate. 

The establishment of competitive medical teams will mean the destruction of 
the clan culture of the NHS. Even in the absence of internal markets competition 
occurs when resources are scarce and medical teams behave dysfunctionally, for 
example, by hoarding beds (Harris 1977). Such behaviour is obviously inefficient. 
The White Paper further erodes the NHS culture by advocating what might be 
regarded as de-professionalization. For instance, the extension of the role of nurses 
to cover duties normally undertaken by junior doctors; and more use of non- 
professional helpers by physiotherapists, speech therapists and chiropodists, is 
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recommended. It is ironic that at a time when many private sector organizations 
are striving to strengthen their organizational cultures as a means of improving 
effectiveness, the NHS appears to be ready to dismantle its culture in the name 
of business efficiency. It is perhaps even more ironic that the importance of values 
and culture were the centrepiece of Peters and Waterman’s ‘In Search of Excellence’ 
(1983), which has allegedly formed the basis of much of the management develop- 
ment in the NHS since Griffiths. 


CONCLUSION 


To mediate activities efficiently any organizational form must address the problems 
of individual behaviour and of measurement. We believe that an efficient NHS is 
one that builds on the tradition of all parties working towards a common goal 
and where performance measurement problems are not pressing because individuals 
have faith in the general equity of the resource allocation process and the rewards 
mechanisms. 

This article has used one particular aspect of the market failure framework 
concerned with organizational forms to analyse the potential problems of internal 
markets, and specifically raises the possibility of a less efficient and certainly less 
equitable NHS. This may arise owing to the expensive system of contract manage- 
ment which will be necessary, the loss of an efficient form of cultural control, 
and the inefficiencies of the pricing mechanism when applied to NHS service 
provision. These conclusions have obvious consequences for the implementation 
of many of the White Paper proposals. Greater consideration of the organizational 
costs of these proposals are in order. 


CHRIS BURKE 

University College of North Wales, Bangor 
ANDREW GODDARD 

University of Southampton 
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1989 ANNUAL REPORT BY THE EDITORS 


RECENT ISSUES 


During 1989 we published 19 long articles and 6 shorter ones (Currents and Notes). 
They can be categorized as follows (1988 figures in brackets): 


TABLE 1 Articles published in 1989 


Long Articles Currents & Notes 


Contemporary policy issues, UK 12 (14) 3 (5) 
Contemporary policy issues, comparative 4 (3) 3 (- 
Theoretical 2 (2) - (-) 
Historical 1 ©) - (-) 
Totals 19 (19) 6 (5) 


We are pleased to record that we have met our target of one comparative article 
per issue. In a recent survey of 20 journals, Public Administration was ranked 
second for the number of comparative/development administration articles pub- 
lished. (See: M. Van Wart and N. J. Cayer, ‘Comparative Public Administration: 
Defunct, Dispersed, or Redefined?’ Public Administration Review March/April 
1990, pp. 238-48). Such evidence of the journal's international character is pleasing. 


THE FLOW OF MATERIAL 
The flow of material in 1989 was as follows: 


Volunteered Conferences Commissioned 


Academics 83 (88) - (14) - (8) 
Practitioners 14 (16) ~ (11) - (-) 
Sub-totals 97 (104) - (25) - (8) 
Total Manuscripts 97 (137) 


The drop in the total number of manuscripts is more apparent than real. There 
is a considerable backlog of material. The journal is invariably made up for at least 
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two issues ahead. The delay between submission and publication should not exceed 
one year. To meet this objective, we have relied solely on volunteered contributions. 
Moreover, the RIPA bi-ennial conference and the PAC Annual Conference are our 
major sources of conference papers. The former was not held in 1988 and the latter 
produced few pre-circulated papers. 

The number of volunteered papers fell slightly but only to the 1987 level and 
is no cause for concern. Our commissioning plans are outlined below. The key 
statistic is that we continue to accept about 1 in 5 of the papers submitted and, 
therefore, have plenty of choice and are able to maintain a high standard. 


FUTURE ISSUES 


Journal content 

We continue to attract material of the highest quality. As readers will be aware 
the journal has increased in size to a maximum of 140 pages per issue and the 
editors are duly grateful to both the RIPA and Basil Blackwell for their confidence 
at a difficult time for journals generally. The one blot on the landscape is the 
continuing scarcity of material from practitioners. We have enlarged the section 
of the journal specializing in such contributions and given it the hopefully more 
attractive title of Public Management. However, we remain too dependent on the 
RIPA‘s lunch-time seminar series for articles. Unless there is a surge of material, this 
section will have to be opened up to academic authors writing for the practitioner. 


Special issues 

In 1989 the special issue on Implementing Equal Opportunities was published. The 
special issue on Prime Minister, Cabinet and Core Executive was published in Spring 
1990. Some two-and-a-half years in the making, the editors heaved a sigh of relief 
when this issue was finally put to bed. They hope it will generate a stimulating 
debate because it presents a novel perspective and data on its subject. Arrangements 
for the special issue on Management in British Government proceed smoothly and 
it should emerge in 1991. We hope that the 1992 special issue will have a general 
European flavour if not a narrow focus on the European Community. A prospective 
issue on Administrative Reform in Western Europe has been rejected. Alternative 
themes are being explored and the editors would welcome proposals. 


Editorial Advisory Board 

Christopher Pollitt (Brunel University) has joined the Board. Ian Johnson has moved 
from the Nuffield Institute (University of Leeds) to become Director of Organization 
Development for the Leeds Western Health Authority. It proved remarkably 
difficult to hold a board meeting which could be attended by a majority of members. 
In 1990 we propose to hold the meeting at the PAC Annual Conference at York. 
Many board members either regularly attend this conference or live in the vicinity 
of York. Dinner at the house of the Hon. Editor may be a further attraction. 
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Journal management 

A noteworthy development over the past 18 months has been the introduction 
of a press release upon publication of each issue. As a result the journal has received 
regular (i.e. quarterly) coverage in the quality Press. Ivor Shelley and Jean Frostick 
are to be congratulated on this initiative as well as thanked for their continuing 
and able support of the editors. We have rewritten the journal's ‘prelims’ to provide 
better advice to prospective authors on the presentation of their papers. Both editors 
fervently hope this advice will be read and heeded. 


REFEREES 


All members of the Editorial Advisory Board perform an invaluable function as 
referees. The editors are duly grateful. 

We would also like to thank the following for freely giving of their time and 
advice: Alan Beattie (LSE); John Blunden (Open University); Tony Bovaird (Aston 
University); Neil Carter (University of York); Richard Chapman (University of 
Durham); John Davies (Danbury Park Management Centre); Gavin Drewry (Royal 
Holloway and Bedford New College); Andrew Dunsire (University of York); 
Howard Glennerster (LSE); Michael Goldsmith (University of Salford); Andrew 
Gray (University of Kent); John Greenaway (University of East Anglia); Bob Haigh 
(Sheffield City Polytechnic); Christopher Ham (The King’s Fund); Robin Hambleton 
(School of Advanced Urban Studies, University of Bristol); David Heald (University 
of Glasgow); Peter Jackson (University of Leicester); George Jones (LSE); Des King 
(LSE); Emile Kirchner (University of Essex); Rudolph Klein (University of Bath); 
Michael Lee (University of Bristol); David Marsh (University of Essex); Arthur 
Midwinter (University of Strathclyde); Edward Page (University of Hull); John 
Peterson (University of Essex); Christopher Pollitt (Brunel University); Ann Power 
(LSE); David Sanders (University of Essex); Mary Seneviratne (University of 
Sheffield); Michael Sherer (University of Essex); John Stewart (INLOGOV, University 
of Birmingham); Tony Travers (LSE); Keiron Walsh (INLOGOV, University of 
Birmingham); Alan Ware (University of Warwick); Hugh Ward (University of 
Essex); Roy Wilkie (University of Strathclyde); Gerald Wistow (Nuffield Institute, 
University of Leeds); Ken Young (INLOGOV, University of Birmingham). 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation for Volume 66 1988 fell by 1.5 per cent compared to 3 per cent in 
1987. In market conditions where journals are folding with some regularity this 
decline is not significant. More important is the loss of UK subscriptions. The highest 
proportion of cancellations is from local authorities and government bodies. 
Subscriptions in North America are rising after last year’s decline and they continue 
to rise in Japan and India. In Blackwell's opinion the UK market is ‘severely 
depressed’ and in 1989 and 1990 they are concentrating on overseas sales. In adverse 
market conditions, the journal remains healthy although the decline in local govern- 
ment subscriptions is worrying. Both the total income of, and the profits from, 
the journal continued to rise in 1988. The price of the journal increases in 1990 
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in line with inflation, to take partial account of the increase in size and as a step 
towards creating a new Euro-subscription category by 1992. Marketing initiatives in 
1989 included a free copy of the special issue on Implementing Equal Opportunities 
for new subscribers and reduced prices on selected Blackwell titles for all subscribers. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


1990 will be a year of consolidation. Over the past few years the journal has 
acquired its Public Management section geared to the practitioner, increased in 
length, and introduced regular comparative articles. It has continued to publish 
one special issue per annum and to review at length all major publications on British 
public administration. There have been less significant changes in the design of 
special issues, the use of guest editors, the advice given to authors, the introduction 
of press releases, the flexible use of the journal's several sections and the organization 
of the refereeing system. Of the various proposals trailed in the (itself new) annual 
editorial report, two are outstanding: book publication of special issues and articles 
for teachers. The economics of publishing have ruled out the former, although 
it may still be possible on an ad hoc basis. The latter is the priority for 1990, 
especially articles which review the ‘state of the art’ in a particular aspect of Public 
Administration. Thereafter, and the key item for the Editorial Advisory Board 
at York, the editors will need to review their strategy for the 1990s: fin de siécle 
decadence must not be Public Administration's fate. 


RAWR 
BOL 





THE FUTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


John Stewart and Gerry Stoker (eds.) 
Macmillan, 1989. 259pp. £30.00 (cloth), £8.95 (paper) 


This collection of essays, edited by one present and one former member of staff of the 
Institute of Local Government Studies at the University of Birmingham, is an attempt to 
set in context the rapid and extensive changes to which local government has been subjected 
since 1979 and, with greater intensity, since the election of Mrs Thatcher's government 
for its third term in 1987. 

The book is in two parts. The first describes and analyses the changes as they have 
affected particular service and policy areas, with chapters on local government finance, 
competition, education, housing, the Widdicombe reforms and, in a chapter that hangs 
uneasily together, economic development, inner cities and social services. As with any 
collection of essays or papers, the quality varies, but the reader who is looking for a quick 
introduction to the scope of changes in these fields, together with an indication of where 
to go for further mformation could do worse than refer to these chapters and their extensive 
references. As with almost all writing on local government these days some of the analysis 
is out-of-date either before publication or before review and Tony Travers, who has 
contributed the chapter on the community charge has, of course, been particularly unlucky 
as ministers have tried, stage by stage, to undo the worst of the political damage that 
the government has sustained. 

It is fair to say, too, that some of the material in this section is not new: this reviewer 
found Kieron Walsh on competition, Steve Leach on Widdicombe and Stewart Ranson 
and Hywel Thomas on education stimulating but familiar. However, it is good to have 
the overview that a collection provides. 

The second part of the book is much more speculative and, on that account, rather 
fresher than the first. Particularly impressive is Gerry Stoker's properly sceptical and 
slightly tentative attempt to apply the notion of Post-Fordism to the current and future 
state of British local government. Stoker makes no overblown claims about the 
explanatory value of regulationist theory but he does try to set the separate and cumulative 
changes in a broad historical and societal context. The reader is led to wonder whether 
the book is not, in a sense, the wrong way round, for this chapter would have 
made a stronger introduction to it than does the rather weak ‘here-is-why-we're- 
doing-it-and-this-is-thow-we'l-do-it’ piece with which the editors introduce their 
collection. 

The latter part of the collection is also enlivened by a view from the Right contributed 
by Graham Mather of the Institute of Economic Affairs which comes to the slightly chilling 
conclusion, for those who believe in the fundamental values of representative democracy, 
that ‘in the 1990s, the onus will be on the elected politicians to show that they are necessary 
to. . .service provision, rather than upon business to show that it has a réle’. There are 
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many reasons, indeed too many even to begin to mention them in a brief review, why 
it can be argued that that puts the cart a long way before the horse. 


Alan Alexander 
University of Strathclyde 


COUNCILS IN CONFLICT: THE RISE AND FALL OF THE MUNICIPAL LEFT 


Stewart Lansley, Sue Goss and Christian Wolmar 
Macmillan, 1989. 216pp. £30.00 (cloth) £8.99 (paper) 


Lansley, Goss and Wolmar were well placed to observe the Labour left in local government 
in the 1980s. Lansley and Goss were Labour councillors in Lambeth and Southwark respec- 
tively: Wolmar was press officer for Camden and a leading local government journalist. 
Between them they have provided an illuminating account of the Left’s involvement in 
local politics during the decade now passed. 

The municipal Left's major achievement was to put new issues onto the local govern- 
ment agenda and to provide working examples of how such issues might be tackled from 
a socialist perspective. Equal opportunities, economic development, relations with the 
voluntary sector, decentralization of services and public accountability: on all these topics 
new approaches were developed. Together with the very different ideas of the New Right 
and the more managerial innovations of the local government establishment, the contribu- 
tions of the Left have flowed into the stream of change which seems likely to make local 
government in the 1990s a rather different institution from that of previous decades. The 
Left also suffered its defeats however, most notably over rate-capping and the abolition 
of the GLC and the metropolitan county councils; and its relations with the wider public 
were sometimes problematic. 

Given the hostility of the Thatcher governments, the daunting social problems faced 
by some Left authorities and the entrenched power of traditional local government 
bureaucracies it is perhaps surprising that the Left made any headway at all. External factors 
were not the only constraint however. The authors show how the Left was sometimes 
immobilized or distracted by its own internal confusions. 

Was the chief aim to confront and defeat the government or to improve local services 
constructively? Was accountability to the local Labour Party the same as, or more important 
than, accountability to local people? Were backbenchers and activists enjoying a new sense 
of political power also willing to assume the burden of personal responsibility for council 
decisions? Were the service providers, especially in their trade union incarnation, more 
important than the consumers? Did those who made policy, or passed resolutions, need 
to worry about the mechanics of implementation? Should Labour stick to its traditional 
class base or reach out to new social movements? Too often the answers to these questions 
were fudged, leading to a lack of strategy and an absence of priorities. The results in some 
authorities were managerial muddle and political mayhem, against which more constructive 
achievements struggled for public attention. 

Could it have been otherwise? Possibly — if some soft Left council leaders had not shown 
a ‘lack of frankness’ (p. 38) about confrontationist fictions; and if some Left councillors 
had not ignored the world outside their own political culture. In the event, however, some 
rather needless own goals were scored: this book is essential reading for those who want 
to know why. 


John Gyford 
University College, London 
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BUDGETING IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT: MANAGING THE MARGINS 


Howard Elcock, Grant Jordan and Arthur Midwinter with George Boyne 
Longman, 1989. 208pp. £15.00 (paper) 


The study of local government — and especially of local government finance — was hardly 
exciting in the 1960s. Few saw local government as sufficiently interesting to warrant serious 
research effort. Students and practitioners struggled through normative or legal-institutional 
texts of varying degrees of blandness and mediocrity. The 1970s and 1980s, in contrast, 
were decades of considerable change that have been explored and mapped by theoretic- 
ally motivated and empirically oriented scholars. 

Budgeting in Local Government: Managing the Margins is an interesting and reasonably 
successful attempt to draw together the themes and details of budgetary behaviour within 
the local government system, as it has evolved over the past two decades. Much use is 
made of material from 16 local authorities in the United Kingdom, although the authors 
rightly draw on material previously published. It is unlikely that the sample of authorities 
is representative of the larger population but the grounding of the book upon comparative 
studies is to be welcomed and is a distinct A 

The book is not, however, a report of 16 case studies. The chapters are arranged in 
terms of themes, issues or approaches rather than cases. Chapters 2 and 6 focus upon 
constraints on local budgeting: the former examines the instrument of grant (but ignores 
the role of government as a push for expenditure via the instruments of central govern- 
ment policy and regulation); the latter looks at service needs, financial resources, party 
politics and incrementalism. Chapters 3 and 4 examine the pattern of local political structures 
and the nature of budgetary strategies. Chapter 7 reviews managerial innovations in 
budgetary behaviour (programme budgeting et al.). Chapter 8 gives attention to a selection 
of issues to do with the effects of retrenchment in the 1980s. 

The strength of the book is its empirical base. The authors portray some of the variety 
throughout local government and uncover a number of interesting themes. However, the 
book displays the evidence of joint authorship in the unevenness of style and the overlap 
of ideas and material between chapters. For example, chapters 3 and 4 obviously relate 
to chapter 7 but there is no effort to synthesize or complement their topics. Chapter 6, 
being much broader in analytical coverage than the others, inevitably embraces many 
of the concepts and ideas raised elsewhere but is not integrated. For example, on p. 136 
Boyne concludes that: ‘the potential impact of processes on spending levels is severely 
limited’. If this is so, should not chapters 3, 4 and 5, which cover budgetary processes, 
address the point and justify their existence? Furthermore, does chapter 6 really focus on 
the margins of local spending, or upon its base? 

Perhaps the nagging disappointment with the book is that the authors have captured 
much of the debate and applications of the 1970s and 1980s but not the excitement and 
atmosphere of the period covered. There is no ‘feel’ for either the stubborn, political 
exchanges that occurred, or (sometimes) the flair and initiative of bureaucrats second- 
guessing each other. The messiness of unfolding events and circumstances is also neglected. 
Finally, there is hardly any look to the 1990s. The book ends with a retrospective rather 
than future orientation, which is surprising given the continued public outcry over local 
spending and its fiscal basis. 

Budgeting in Local Government is a clear improvement on the texts and works available 
to students in the 1960s. Present students will welcome the book and benefit significantly 
from it. It is well worth buying. But it is a pity that with such a command of the material 
the authors did not achieve better integration. 


Royston Greenwood 


University of Alberta 
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LOCAL PARTNERSHIP AND THE UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS IN BRITAIN 


Chris Moore and J. J. Richardson in association with Jeremy Moon 
Unwin Hyman, 1989. 156pp. £12.95 (paper) 


The first two chapters of this book describe some of the characteristics of unemployment 
in Britain, and possible responses to it locally. The next chapter — the core of the book 
- consists of short case studies of four enterprise agencies. This is followed by an essay 
on public-private partnership at the local level; an attempt at evaluating the impact of 
enterprise agencies; and the book concludes with an essay on the politics of partnership, 
this time from a national perspective. 

The main problem facing these authors is the superficiality of their case studies. These 
are 3 pages long (Dumbarton Enterprise Trust and ENTRUST in Newcastle), 4 pages (the 
Community of St. Helens Trust), and 10 pages (Neath Development Partnership). They 
are basically descriptive. None of them give much of a sociological or anthropological 
‘feel’ for the organizations they study. We learn little about the personalities of staff or 
directors, the policy dilemmas they faced, the mistakes they made (one assumes they did 
make mistakes), or their relationships with bodies such as their large-firm sponsors, local 
Chambers of Commerce, Business in the Community, or the Small Firms Service. These 
case studies read as if they had been written from annual reports and promotional leaflets, 
not from in-depth interviews with the main actors involved and their critics. 

A similar point can be made about the evaluative chapter. This is largely based on 
secondary sources, and does not go far beyond a list of questions. The authors conclude 
by suggesting that their empirical evidence shows that there is a demand for the services 
provided by enterprise agencies — but they are not sure whether these are meeting that 
demand successfully. 

Given this weak empirical base, and the problems of joint authorship, it is not surprising 
that the book as a whole does not hang together. The chapter on partnership locally 
concludes that local authorities which believe in partnership should be separated concep- 
tually from those who base their policies on ‘public intervention and control’ (but are there 
any left? Surely we all believe in partnership now?) The first two chapters are concerned 
with broader issues about the nature of unemployment and do not adequately prepare 
the ground for the succeeding case studies, since no-one has ever suggested that local 
enterprise agencies (nor, indeed, local authority economic development policies) could 
on their own provide a remedy for unemployment. A more appropriate methodology 
(implicit in the final chapter, but hardly touched on in the case studies) would have treated 
enterprise agencies as examples of organizational form (like neighbourhood watch schemes, 
citizens’ advice bureaux, or charities providing ‘aid’ to Third World countries), which 
flourished in the 1980s because they seemed to make small contributions to perceived needs 
~ and because they had the backing of powerful vested interests. 


Andrew Coulson 
University of Birmingham 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


Ken Young (ed.) 
Association of County Councils/INLOGOV, 1989. 286pp. Price not known. 


1989 marked the centenary of county councils created by the Local Government Act 1888, 
although by then, and largely thanks to the 1974 reorganization of local government, only 
five counties had survived with their boundaries as originally established. As one of the 
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celebrations of the centenary, the Association of County Councils, in collaboration with 
the Institute of Local Government Studies at Birmingham University, commissioned a series 
of essays under the present title. 

Ken Young of INLOGOV edited the work, but despite, I suspect, valiant efforts on his 
part, it appears as an interesting but curious hotchpotch and without any clear indication 
of the particular readers those commissioning the work had in mind. This is in no way 
a criticism of the individual contributors of whom, including the foreword and afterword, 
there are no less than 21. All the essays, as one would expect from the authors, are of 
a high standard but range from the easily readable to the detailed research paper; Professor 
Young clearly had problems in avoiding the inevitable repetition which has crept in. 

Knowledge of the historical background of any organization is essential to an under- 
standing of its present role. I was therefore only too happy with the historical perspective, 
a major ingredient of most of the essays and from which I learnt a great deal which in 
a lifetime of local government had previously passed me by. The County Trading Standards 
Officer contributor might therefore consider the title ‘New Directions’ as verging on a false 
trade description because, apart from the notable exception of the Chief Constable 
contributor, the future is largely viewed as a development of the status quo rather than 
with any canvass of possible radical changes. 

The book is divided into three sections comprising firstly five essays by INLOGOV 
associates, of which I particularly enjoyed Ken Young's own contribution on the origins 
of county councils, the benign saunter through the present authorities by that arch guru 
of local government, John Stewart, and Alan Norton’s piece on how over the centuries 
the part-time Clerk of the Peace with his responsibilities to County Quarter Sessions had 
evolved into the full-time professional Lawyer Clerk of the County Council and then into 
the present County Chief Executive, drawn from a variety of professional disciplines. It 
would have assisted continuity if Paul Sabin's detailed account of how in Kent he is coping 
with the management of change had followed immediately on the Alan Norton piece. 

The second section contains 11 contributions by County Chief Officers describing the 
background to their particular services, the achievements and the challenges. These essays 
add flesh and human dimension and paint a picture recognizable in every county. It is 
in this section that Michael Hirst accepts the opportunity to argue that the future of the 
police service lies in either about ten super forces or a single national force. At this point 
I must add that each contributor expresses his own individual opinions. 

The final section is a single and erudite essay on the place of counties in the study of 
comparative local government, interesting but detached from the rest of the book. There 
follows a lengthy bibliography, notes on the essayists and a good index. The one topic 
omitted is county council finance but it would take Kafka to do justice to that jungle. 

I expect that most readers will dip into this book as into an anthology and that only 
serious students or reviewers will read it from cover to cover. It leaves the impression 
of why county councils were set up and what they have achieved and continue to achieve. 
I commend it to any politicians who may be contemplating further tinkering with the 
local government system. 


John Hooley 
Former Chief Executive 
West Sussex County Council 


TERRITORY AND ADMINISTRATION IN EUROPE 


Robert Bennett 
Pinter, 1989. 316pp. £27.50 


This book derives from meetings organized by the ‘Geography and Public Administration’ 
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Commission of the International Geographical Union (the IGU) formed in 1984. The IGU 
aims to encourage interdisciplinary research in practical policy analysis and administrative 
procedure. The book is edited by Professor Robert Bennett who has established a justifiably 
high reputation in the field of ‘place politics’, and, true to the aims of the IGU, he has 
produced a work which is interdisciplinary in character. It fuses elements of traditional 
geography, history, public policy analysis and political science. It is also truly European, 
since it embraces chapters on both Eastern (including the Soviet Union) and Western 
European countries (with the curious omission of the United Kingdom). 

The central purpose of the editor is to explore the means of achieving flexible decentral- 
ization and flexible aggregation of administrative territories. For Bennett a varied set of 
criteria is required to meet these laudable aims. And he skilfully analyses those criteria. 
The statement of the problems and the examination of the means of solving them provide 
the most convincing and stimulating parts of the book. Adriaan Bours’s contribution on 
‘Management by territory and the study of Administrative Geography’ also neatly probes 
the interface between territorial and administrative organizations. His chapter, together 
with those (no fewer than five) of Bennett, makes the book worth reading. And for policy 
makers grappling with the complex problems of ‘subsidiarity’ the Bennett-Bours material 
warrants close attention. 

Whatever the real merits of the editor, the collection as a whole has, however, several 
defects. The first was unavoidable: the material on Eastern Europe is totally a 
However, even some of the material on Western European countries is unnecessarily da 
The second problem lies in the uneven treatment and quality of the individual pies 
chapters. They are not always focused on the same issues, and range from elementary 
descriptions of the general features of a country’s centre-local relations to fairly precise 
analyses of specific features of those relations. Moreover — and this leads us to the third 
major problem with the collection — several of the chapters fail to address the central issues 
raised by the editor. Finally, the editor's sensitivity to politics is not always matched by 
that of several of his contributors, who seem unaware of the potentially explosive nature 
of ‘place politics’. Perhaps the next round of interdisciplinary studies — and let us hope 
there is one — might take on board not only some of the categories of political science 
but also some political scientists. 

On the whole, therefore, Territory and Administration in Europe must be considered 
a worthwhile enterprise, but a tighter control over the contributors might have produced 
something really excellent. 


Vincent Wright 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


POLICY-MAKING IN FRANCE 


Paul Godt (ed.) 
Pinter Publishers, 1989. 257pp. £29.50. 


This is a mainly Franco-American production (with a modest British participation) based 
upon a set of 1988 conference papers. Despite its title, it suffers from an uncertain focus 
between a discussion of political institutions and political forms (which take up the first 
hundred pages) and of public policy (which makes up the remainder of the book). The 
chapters in the earlier sections seldom make any attempt to relate what they have to say to 
the themes of the policy process. Alec Stove’s chapter on the Constitutional Council and 
the Council of State is a conspicuous exception, with its impressive discussion of the legal 
constraints on policy making, ‘juridicizing’ the legislative process. He shows how the 
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Constitutional Council has influenced policy makers into sacrificing or modifying their 
preferences in order to avoid its censure. While not clearly related to the overall theme, 
Martin Schain’s discussion of the French Communist Party and the National Front shows 
how the latter has displaced the former as a ‘centrifugal force that pulls policy making 
to the right’ (p. 88). 

For readers of this journal, a major disappointment in the specifically policy-making 
sections, as well as in the institutional section, is the neglect of bureaucracy, so central 
a part of the French policy-making process. In turn the contributors consider three areas 
of public policy. Economic policy is examined under the headings of industrial policy, 
economic planning (a vigorous and sceptical account by Howard Machin) and financial 
deregulation. Social policy is covered by a chapter on industrial relations (a second analysis 
and synthesis by Mark Kesselman), ethnic policy and health care. The last section on foreign 
policy has rather been overtaken by events, notably its chapters on Franco-Soviet and 
Franco-European Community relations, although the forceful critique by Mari-Claude 
Snouts on France's Third World policy stands up well. However, this chapter contains 
a hilarious example of the occasional mistranslation that mars this book. It states that 
‘France was thrown in the dock by all the non-aligned countries’ (p. 236). There are too 
many mystifying galliciams, such as This recentrage is predicated largely on the abandon- 
ment of rupture by the Socialists...’ (p. 86). The difficult time-consuming and thankless 
task of translating the French contributions has been taken on by the Editor but the result 
has sometimes failed to convey the real connotation of the original. Nevertheless, this 
book does place at the disposal of its readers some interesting discussions of contemporary 
French politics. i 


Jack Hayward 
University of Hull 


THE STATE AS EMPLOYER: LABOUR LAW IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


Sandra Fredman and Gillian S. Morris 
Mansell, 1989. 510pp. £40 (hard), £18.50 (paper) 


My immediate reaction when this book (subtitled: Labour Law in the Public Services) 
crossed my desk was how have they managed to produce a book of this length (510 pages) 
on such a subject! This reaction was prompted by the fact that historically statute law 
has played relatively little role in the British system of industrial relations as a whole, 
and that, more specifically, there has been even less public sector (or public services) specific 
industrial relations legislation in Britain. The latter is much more a feature of countries 
such as the US and Canada, where unionization and collective bargaining arrangements 
are a relatively recent (i.e. post-1960s) phenomenon, bargaining is conducted at relatively 
decentralized levels and legislation (concerning the right to strike, dispute resolution 
procedures, the scope of bargaining, etc.) has been introduced to take explicit account 
of the ‘public or social interest’ in public sector industrial relations. 

In fact, however, this is a useful, thoughtful and well-written volume. It contains 12 
basic chapters, as well as an appendix, bibliography and table of cases. The short intro- 
duction identifies some of the leading themes pursued (e.g. the distinctive nature of the 
public service employer, the Thatcher government's sharp break with traditional govern- 
ment attitudes towards unions and collective bargaining in the public services) and the 
scope of subject coverage of the book (e.g. exclusion of the public corporations). Chapter 2 
further sets the scene by discussing various aspects of the state as an employer of labour, 
chapter 3 examines the basic nature of the employment relationship in the public services, 
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while a number of features of unionization in the public services are considered in chapter 4. 
In chapter 5 collective bargaining, review bodies and ministerial imposition as mechanisms 
for determining the terms and conditions of employment are the focus of attention. 
Chapter 6 is concerned with issues of constitutional status (e.g. individual liberty, freedom 
of expression, national security, etc.) and chapter 7 discusses the place of public law. 
Chapter 8 focuses on discipline and dismissal issues, chapter 9 on equal opportunities, 
chapter 10 on issues surrounding industrial disputes, while chapter 11 examines ‘the changing 
shape of the public services’ (i.e. particularly the item of competitive tendering). Chapter 12 
looks at the question of contract compliance. 

There are a number of particularly impressive features. First, the book is not a narrow, 
highly technical treatise on legal issues; these are certainly well covered, but they can be easily 
comprehended by non-legal scholars. Furthermore, they are well grounded in the larger 
context of the history, institutional arrangements and key political influences on public 
services industrial relations arrangements in Britain. Like all lawyers, the authors are obsessed 
with footnotes and references (as someone married to a lawyer this comment comes from 
the heart!); chapter 5, for example, has 353 footnotes. However these indicate wide-ranging 
references drawn from industrial relations, legal, political science and public administration 
journals; some original research of their own is also indicated. Moreover, the authors focus 
and concentrate on a number of important questions and themes for understanding the basic 
nature of public services’ industrial relations. For example, they continually emphasize the 
distinctive (political) nature of the state as an employer of labour. Admittedly, here they 
largely concentrate on listing differences between the nature of the public and private sector 
employer and could perhaps have spent more time on developing, at a conceptual level, the 
nature of the former; the nature of the model or good employer is used, but never fully 
developed using a framework concerned with the constraints role conflicts, conflicting 
pressures, etc. which come on any government as a public sector employer. Secondly, their 
emphasis on the Thatcher government's critical stance towards some of the leading, tradi- 
tional, institutional features of public services’ industrial relations (and conversely attempt 
to ‘import’ private sector-based practices) is a particularly useful, additional (complementary) 
exercise to work by economists which essentially views current industrial relations difficulties 
in the public services as simply a function of relative (to the private sector) wage loss; the 
Thatcher government has certainly achieved (or attempted) considerably more than making 
ad hoc attempts to restrain the level and rate of increase of public services wages. 

And last, but by no means least, the book is a well written, highly readable volume; 
it certainly kept me happily occupied in a number of airport lounges. I can gladly recom- 
mend it to any students (broadly defined) who are interested in obtaining a useful (if not 
complete) account of the historical and contemporary position of public services industrial 
relations in Britain. 


P. B. Beaumont 
University of Glasgow 


MANAGING UNDER PRESSURE: INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Martin Laffin 
Macmillan, 1989. 207pp. £30.00. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


R. Mailly, S. J. Dimmock and A. S. Sethi (eds.) 
Routledge, 1989. 282pp. £35.00. 





The Thatcher government with its general desire to reduce the role of both trade 
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unions and the public sector in Britain, is in its third term of office. It has made the subject 
of public sector industrial relations an exciting area of rapid change from both the researcher 
and practitioner points of view. Furthermore, research on public sector industrial relations 
in Britain is very largely a 1970s and ‘80s phenomenon, which means that many important 
questions and issues remain relatively under-researched compared to the position in the 
private sector. These two books reflect the relatively recent upsurge of interest in the subject, 
although it has to be said that both promise rather more than they deliver. 

The book by Laffin on industrial relations in local government consists of eight chapters. 
Chapter 1 is a discussion of some general conceptual approaches to the study of industrial 
relations and their possible application in the local government setting, chapter 2 considers 
a number of issues concerning the management function in local government industrial 
relations, while chapter 3 examines various aspects of the union presence and role in local 
government. Chapters 4 and 5 contain the author's original research, case studies of one 
radical Conservative and one radical Labour local authority. Finally, chapters 6, 7 and 
8 use the empirical insights of these case studies to discuss the issues and themes raised 
earlier in chapters 1-3. Given the nature of the data in chapters 4 and 5 (i.e. two local 
authority case studies only) this should be viewed as more of a hypothesis generation, 
as opposed to a hypothesis testing exercise. Laffin is principally concerned with local 
authority management's difficulty in achieving its basic objectives without undermining 
the level of workforce trust necessary for the attainment of those objectives. The most 
interesting and worthwhile aspect of his work is his discussion of the changing relation- 
ship between members and officers at the individual local authority level, one aspect of 
the key role of political forces in shaping the nature of local government industrial relations. 

There is very little that is new or exciting in this book, and a number of rather obvious 

esses are present. The latter stem essentially from the fact that the author is not 
a specialist industrial relations researcher; he is currently a lecturer in politics at a university 
in Australia. For example, material on the factors that cause employees to join unions 
is presented in a very clumsy manner; controversial issues (such as the impact of incomes 
policy on public sector wage outcomes) are discussed in a very black and white way, while 
certain statements of the obvious (e.g. concerning workforce trust) tend to be portrayed 
as insightful conceptual contributions. Moreover, despite his newcomer status in the 
industrial relations area, Laffin appears to have quickly adopted the unfortunate tendency 
of many British industrial relations researchers in recent years of producing eye-catching 
labels and categories based on one or two case studies which are viewed as contributing 
to the development of ‘theory’ in the subject area; witness his discussion of co-optation, 
collaboration, conciliation and confrontation. Certainly there are some useful books in 
the series ‘public policy and politics’, but this is not one of the best. 

Similarly the Mailly, Dimmock and Sethi book is far from being one of the best collections 
of readings on public sector industrial relations which I have seen. Its central theme is 
the ‘politics’ of industrial relations, with individual chapters covering the civil service, NHS 
local government and education. The late Philip Larkin suggested that the 1960s generation 
felt itself to be the one which had discovered sex. And certainly there are a number of 
recent publications on British public sector industrial relations which seem to feel that 
they have discovered that politics plays an important role in the process; in reality any 
researcher with the slightest acquaintance with the subject has long been well aware of 
this fact, although it has to be said that researchers have rarely investigated the detailed 
processes of the relationship. The present book certainly does little to improve the position 
in this : 

It is in fact a rather odd collection in many ways. It is supposedly about the politics 
of industrial relations in the public services post-1979, but the long, rambling chapter by 
Fryer, for example, just about touches on everything and anything. For instance on p. 43 
we learn that ‘one especially notable aspect of women’s work is the extent they are expected, 
both formally and informally, to provide supportive action to men at work. This ranges 
from reminding them of, and helping them with, family birthdays, through managing 
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their diaries, to clearing up after their mess.’ I pointed this out to my wife whose reaction 
was ‘Quite true, but is it relevant to the matter in hand?’ Quite! Secondly, there are some 
chapters containing original fieldwork-based research (e.g. civil service, local government), 
while others are simply reviews of the existing literature. Thirdly, there has been no 
attempt made to achieve even a minimal level of uniformity of presentation of material 
across the chapters. And finally there is little in the way of a well-developed conceptual 
approach adopted between chapters or even within individual chapters; most of them simply 
describe events chronologically (in the chapter on education this is done in excruciating 
detail), with the chapter on local government being something of an exception in this 
regard. 


P. B. Beaumont 
University of Glasgow 


CIPFA GUIDE TO THE COMMUNITY CHARGE 


Rita Hale and Chris Stewart (eds.) 
Longman Group UK Ltd. 1990. £225 Looseleaf. 


The Community Charge or so called Poll Tax has not proved a popular tax. Nor has 
it retained the simplicity and stability originally claimed for it. Its bizarre consequences 
include adding 1.4 per cent to the RP! through the government's insistence on regarding 
it as a charge and not as a tax. The government are reaping the whirlwind. 

Meanwhile Treasurers have gritted their teeth, implemented the system and are now 
trying to collect the money. A reasonable observer might conclude that the government 
had tried to make this as difficult as possible by the constant changes which have eroded 
the original principles of the tax. It is difficult to believe that such a simple concept could 
prove so complicated. 

The point is made by the comprehensive CIPFA Guide, already substantial in size and 
about to be greatly swelled by the next tranche of regulations and, no doubt, a spate of 
case studies resulting from decisions. In due course we shall be regaled by arcane decisions 
on round the world yachtsmen, merchant seamen, second homes, and the sexual implica- 
tions of joint and several liability. As decisions acquire the patina of age, they will no 
doubt be used as precedents clutched by Community Charge registration officers to bolster 
the judgements required of them. 

The CIPFA Guide is encyclopaedic, including the annotated legislation in full together 
with regulations. It is excellently produced with a comprehensive index making its contents 
immediately accessible to practitioners. Consolidation in one volume of the swelling number 
of texts is valuable in itself. 

Its format is not designed for the casual reader. At a price of £225 clearly only practi- 
tioners and libraries will buy it. But the lucid style and excellent layout does make it 
remarkably readable. The annotations betray a wry humour, rather like Dr Johnson's 
dictionary. It will obviously be the standard work of reference on an increasingly complex 
topic and its useful life will be limited only by the length of life of the poll tax itself. Given 
the changes in prospect it may soon require a second volume. Hard pressed Treasurers 
will find it a boon. 


Rodney Brooke 
Association of Metropolitan Authorities 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE IN LIBERAL DEMOCRACIES 


J. E. Kingdom (ed.) 
Routledge, 1990. 219pp. £9.95 (paper) 


This book is an ‘introductory survey’ for students of public administration at sub-degree 
level. It adopts a comparative perspective in so far as it juxtaposes essays on civil service 
arrangements in eight Western countries — Britain, Canada, France, Ireland, Italy, Sweden, 
the United States and West Germany -— written to a more or less common format. But 
there is no significant attempt at cross-national comparison — and nothing by way of a 
concluding essay. This policy is justified in so far as it is virtually impossible to draw 
‘conclusions’ from an exercise of this kind. 

Someone who wanted a very quick briefing on the civil service systems of these countries 
might usefully begin here, though all the essays are inevitably rather superficial, and some 
(e.g. USA and Sweden) are more informative (and in some cases much better written) 
than others (Britain and France). More seriously, although the book is imprinted as a 1990 
publication, there is virtually nothing in it, or in the short bibliographies to the various 
chapters, later than the mid-1980s. Where, for instance, in the British chapter, is the ‘Next 
Steps’ — perhaps the most significant development in the twentieth century history of the 
civil service, and introduced as long ago as February 19887 


Gavin Drewry 
Royal Holloway and Bedford New College, 
University of London 


LOCAL JUSTICE -~ IDEALS AND REALITIES 


John W. Raine 
T & T Clark, 1989. 224pp. £12.50 


Justices of the Peace occupy an important niche in the history of English public administra- 
tion. Today, magistrates’ courts, reliant upon the voluntary service of 24,000 amateur 
JPs, play a key role — albeit one that regularly attracts rather mixed notices from its critics 
— in the administration of justice. 

The author presents a lot of information (gleaned from his own researches and from 
secondary sources), and assesses the system in terms of what he considers to be ‘the ideals 
of local justice as a democratic, effective, altruistic and economic public service’. While 
he considers that it falls short of these ideals as tested by such criteria as accessibility, 
representativeness and local accountability, ‘it does conform with the essential principle 
of local justice that power and authority should be devolved to local areas’. He discusses 
possible reform of recruitment, training, etc., muses upon some of the pros and cons of 
fixed penalties, and calls for a more active dialogue between the magistracy and the local 
communities it serves. 

This study raises far more questions than it can possibly hope to answer, but it crams 
a lot of up-to-date material into a relatively small space, and provides useful food for 
thought and discussion. 


Gavin Drewry 
Royal Holloway and Bedford New College, 
University of London 
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MANAGERIALISM AND 
THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


The Anglo-American Experience 


Christopher Pollitt 


During the last ten years public services on both sides of the Atlantic 
have been greatly influenced by ‘new right’ governments who have tried 
to restructure the welfare state. 

As part of this transformation, a great deal of importance has been given 
to ‘managerialism’ — strengthening management and improving 
efficiency. Healthcare, education, civil and federal service staff, despite 
fierce resistance, have had to come to terms with issues such as: 

* activity costing 

* devolved budgeting 

* staff appraisal schemes 

* merit pay systems 

But have they had the desired effect? 

Managerialism and the Public Services includes analysis of the context 
and early impacts of the ‘managerialism’ revolution. Christopher Pollitt 
examines the alternatives and charts a course for public services in the 
1990's. 
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